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Single  Rate 

a  6  months 
report 

$819,539.45  in  additional  schedules  already  in 
the  books!  Future  looks  brighter  yet! 


When  we  introduced  our  Single  Rate  plan  on  a  com¬ 
bination  basis  last  May  we  were  confident  it  would  bring 
in  new  business. 

But  not  this  fast ! 

Six  months’  figures  show  that  we've  already  picked  up 
$819,539.45  in  additional  national  advertising  sched¬ 
ules.  And  each  month  gets  better  than  the  last. 

We  can’t  help  but  be  optimistic.  Looks  like  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  trend. 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 
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Marshall  Field,  Publisher 
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MORE  THAN 


UUMi*'] 


Northern  California's  big,  basic  newspaper  buy  now 
indisputably  is— San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  News 
Call  Bulletin.  More  than  470,000  circulation.  Nothing 
else  approaches  it.  And  —  it  comes  to  you  at  northern 
California’s  lowest  cost  per  thousand.  Ask  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


San  Francisco  Examiner/  News  Cali  Bulletin 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY  EVENING 

Hearst  means  business  in  San  Francisco! 


MbMy  KiridHwtociMr  News 

Mtiamw  Hmr  tawriCM 

•Ktm  itaecrd  Amnicm  art  Siiarty  Adv«1iser 


Las  Haraid4xaBiinar 

New  Yark  Jaamal-AiaericaR 
Saa  Aatairt  UfM 
Saa  Fraaeisea  Ejmsiaer 


Sen  FraMisca  Na«n  Mi  Baliitin 
Seattle  PesNateiiHpacw 
Hearst  SiMday  Mapztae  Greep 
Peck— The  Caart  HArakly 


In  Baltimore 

more  than  7  out  of  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers. 


(Clothing  Stores  place 
78%  of  their  newspaper  linage 
in 

The  Sunpapers !) 


National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  —  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


this  is  our 

TASK  FORCE 

for  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM 

We’ve  been  sold  on  getting  our  news¬ 
papers  into  classrooms  for  a  long  time,  but 
teachers  showed  us  a  flaw  in  our  approach. 
They  didn’t  know  the  people  who  run  our 
papers,  they  said.  Last  month  in  an  all-day 
seminar  we  eliminated  that  deficiency. 
Before  a  group  of  social  science  department 
heads  and  supervisors  for  school  systems 
of  our  four  cities,  we  presented  ourselves  as 
a  team  of  human  beings— not  as  a  bunch  of 
desk  jockeys  from  some  remote  institution. 

The  educators  got  our  message.  We’re 
on  a  first  name  basis  now! 

IDCMTIFICATIOM :  Top  row:  Harold  G.  Sugg,  As¬ 
sistant  Publisher;  George  Hebert,  Editorial  Page 
Editor,  Ledger-Star;  second  row:  Jim  Graham, 
Metropolitan  Editor,  Ledger-Star;  Glenn  Scott,  Sunday 
Editor  and  Don  Hill,  Maritime  Writer,  The  Virginian- 
Pilot;  bottom  row:  Dick  Gonder,  Public  Relations  and 
Maurice  Bennett,  Advertising  Sales  Promotion 

THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

NORFOU,  PORTSMOUTH,  CNESAPtARf  wA  VIRGINIA  REACH,  VIRGINIA 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

2- 5— Sigma  Dalta  Chi  National  Convention,  Hotel  Muehlebach,  Caniai 

City,  Mo.  • 

3- 5 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  America,  Hartford, 

Conn. 

4- 5 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Sam  Peck  Mote.l-Hote  Little 

Rock. 

4-5 — California  Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

4- 5 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Coach  House  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

5—  Arkansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Little  Rock. 

5-6— North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Sedgefield  Inn,  Greensboro. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 


JANUARY 

7-9 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson, 
11-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  ) 
University,  New  York  City. 

14- 16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New  ~ 
Orleans. 

15- 17— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15- 18— New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

16—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grove. 

j  17-19 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schroeder, 

I  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

19-21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers. 

21- 23 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

I  24-26 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

25-Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and 
!  Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  Now  York  City. 

I  31-Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 
I  Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 


FEBRUARY  | 

4-6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

19-20— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel,  ^ 
Chicago. 

I  19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 

I  Oregon),  Eugene. 

I  20-21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
I  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 

!  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

j  25-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 

I  Baltimore,  Md. 

j  25-27 — PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 


MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

4-5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

8-19— Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

14-16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

18— 20 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  f 

19—  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Portland-Hilton  Hotel, 

Portland.  Ore.  | 

20—  Circulation  Conference,  Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore.  I 

29-AprII  9 — ^Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar,  American  f 

Press  Institute.  Columbia  University.  f 

, 
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In  Los  Angeles,  bankers 
put  their  money  in  The  Times 


. . .  they  love  that  feeling  of  security! 

Los  Angeles  bankers  and  other  financial  adver-  est  and  most  influential  audience.  812,000  fami- 

tisers  don’t  believe  in  taking  risks  with  their  lies  weekdays;  1,149,000  on  Sundays.  63%  of  all 

advertising  investment.  They  want  the  biggest  Los  Angeles  professional  and  executive  house- 

possible  return  for  every  advertising  dollar.  holds;  67%  of  the  families  with  incomes  of 

That’s  why  they  place  over  80%  of  their  Los  $10,000  and  up.  The  record  is  clear  — the  men 

Angeles  metropolitan  newspaper  linage  in  The  who  know  the  most  about  good  investment,  invest 

Times  —  the  newspaper  reaching  the  West’s  larg-  most  of  their  advertising  dollars  in  The  Times. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 

Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Onnsbee,  Inc. 
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umn 


Obsolete 

equipment? 


Reporter's  Reverie 


An  easy  and  exasperating  error  for  a  reporter  or 

compositor  to  make  is  to  change  a  name  slightly  in  the 
course  of  a  story.  Awful  example:  In  three  succeeding  para¬ 
graphs.  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  called  a  man  Strang,  Strong 

and  Strange . Wash  Gjebre,  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune- 

Review,  assigned  to  do  a  sidelines  color  story  of  a  football  game, 
didn't  lie  down  on  the  joh — ^he  got  knocked  down  and  out  (for 
I  five  minutes)  by  a  player  running  for  a  pass.  “It  was  the  first 
story  I’ve  ever  missed  in  12  years  of  reporting  and  it  took  a 
190-pound  gridder  to  take  me  out  of  the  play,”  ruefully  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Gjebre  after  he  regained  consciousness.  “It  was 
the  closest  I’ve  ever  gotten  to  a  story.”  ....  Whatever  became 
of  those  eager-beaver  young  partisans  who  plotted  a  10-year 
takeover  of  the  American  press  at  the  beginning  of  the  late, 
unlamcnted  campaign?  ....  Word  inventor  Richard  K.  Shull 
writes  in  the  Indianapolis  Times:  “Tacky  as  salt  water  taffy, 
the  annual  Miss  America  ringdangdoo  was  run  off.” 

Copy  Desk  Prayer 

l.et  the  scientist  probe. 

Let  the  moralist  ru|;c. 

Hut  let  me  remember 
!  To  number  each  page. 

I  Keep  the  nation  secure, 

!  Keep  the  bomb  well-rontrolled, 

I  But  keep  me  from  light  face 

I  That  should  have  been  bold. 

Guard  minority  rights, 

I  Guard  the  leaders  we  choose. 

Hut  guard  me,  I  pray. 

Against  style-book  taboos. 

Grant  to  all  persons  peace. 

Grant  blessings  in  myriad. 

And  grant  me  one  look 
At  a  real  wrong-font  period. 

—Betty  Emeritz 

— Barbara  Taylor  calls  her  column  in  the  Albuquerque  Trib¬ 
une  “Taylored  for  you”;  the  Espanola  (N.  M.)  Rio  Grande  Sun 
heads  its  letters-to-editor  column  “Duel  in  the  Sun”;  appropri¬ 
ate  newspaper  name:  Venice  (Fla.)  Gondolier . Heady 

heads:  “Grilled  Venison  Is  Great — But  Not  on  the  Front  of  an 
Auto” — Seattle  Times;  “Belly  Dancer’s  Sad  Story:  It’s  an  Ab¬ 
dominal  Shame” — New  York  Daily  News;  “Lady  Bird  Watchers 

Include  Some  Booers” — Denver  (Colo.)  Post . Jack  Quinn, 

Denver  Post  columnist,  reported  an  avid  reader  of  the  Post’s 
sports  pages  counted  27  different  ways  headline  writers  de¬ 
scribed  victory  or  defeat  in  a  Sunday  issue  without  using  the 
words  won  or  lost.  Some  of  them  were  stun,  crush,  topple,  rout, 
nip,  stave  off,  scuttle,  tops,  escapes,  trample,  romps  by,  drubs, 
stops,  upsets,  stalls,  shocks . Copydesk  classic  in  the  Pitts¬ 

burgh  Press:  “To  Mind  Their  Meters — Maids  Sit  On  Tact  In 
I  Ticky  Situations — Those  Dimples  Won’t  Be  Worth  a  Dime  to 
Female  Drivers  Parked  Overtime.” 

— An  old  friend,  Jeanne  Toomey,  formerly  with  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  King  Features  Syndicate,  ISetc  York  Journal-American  and 
Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette,  is  now  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York.  .  .  .  Mike  Petit,  Miami  News,  had  trouble  getting  a  name 
from  a  Cuban-owned  mortuary.  He  spelled  the  name  and  got  to 
the  letter  “i.”  “No,  no,”  roared  the  voice  over  the  phone,  “it’s 
*e*  as  in  *idiot’.”  .  .  .  Columnist  Scott  Boyles,  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune,  wrote  a  full  column  on  ‘*Who  Would  Miss  a  Dropped 
Line?  Only  the  Reader.”  He  also  noted  that  some  last  paragraphs 
get  dropped  more  than  others.  His  clincher:  ‘*1  asked  a  veteran 
makeup  man  why  this  was  so  and  he  gave  me  this  most  interesting 
reply:” 


PRODUCTION 

LINE-UP 

UNBALANCED? 


ENGINEERS, 


Circulation 

increasing? 


New  press 
in  mincJ? 


Bottlenecks? 


Buildmg 

construction 

problems? 


Perhaps  help 
by  experience(j 
engineers  is 
your  next  move. 


LOCKWOOD 


GREENE 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


INC. 


Lack  of  room? 
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Newspaper  reading  is^ 


iHi 


S  -  in  Metropolitan 
^  Portland,  Oregon 


i  has 


Thafs  good,  because  it  means  that  Portland  has 
TWO  big,  growing  newspaper s.^^^  The  Oregonian 
and  The  Oregon  Journal  good  because 

with  these  two  newspapers  you  can  sell  almost 
anything  to  830,000  hungry,  thirsty,  reason¬ 
ably  customers  in  the  Metro  area.  And 

include  more  than  a  million  others  in  the  total  market. 
That's  all  of  Oregcm  ,  plus  the  big  southwest  corner 

of  Washington.  Don't  fret  about  duplication. 
Only  5.9%  of  Portland  families  take  both  papers.  And 
that  might  even  be  a  good  thing.  Memorize  it. 

The  Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal.  ■: 


The  Oregonian 


THE  OREGON  JOURNAL 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Represented  by 


Moloney, 


>ey.  C^|)  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  Inc. 


MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


editorial 


The  Courts  and  the  Press 

"f^oR  many  years  the  press  in  this  country’  has  been  criticized  Ijy 
lawyers,  judges  and  laymen  for  publishing  information  about 
criminal  cases  and  accused  |)ersons  in  advance  of  and  during  trial. 
Newspapermen  have  protested,  and  rightly,  that  they  should  not  be 
blamed  for  printing  information  released  to  them  by  the  |>olice, 
prosecutors  and  defense  attorneys.  They  have  said,  and  so  has 
Editor  8c  Publisher,  that  correction  lies  with  the  courts  and  with 
the  American  Bar  .\,ssociation  which  could  tighten  the  rules  against 
pretrial  disclosure  of  evidence.  In  fact,  a  committee  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  .Association  proposed  that  very  remedy  early  this  year. 

This  week  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  took  the  bold  step  of 
ordering  a  ban  on  potentially  prejudicial  statements  to  the  press 
by  prosecutors,  jx>licemen  and  defense  attorneys  before  and  during 
criminal  trials,  ^me  police  chiefs  have  protested  that  the  ruling  goes 
too  far  in  prohibiting  release  of  information  about  apprehension  of 
criminals  and  susjjects  which  might  be  imjxrrtant  to  a  populace  living 
in  fear.  Nevertheless,  both  press  and  bar  will  watch  the  New  Jersey 
experience  to  see  if  it  is  adequate  for  the  protection  of  both  de¬ 
fendants  and  the  public,  whether  it  should  be  copied  elsewhere, 
whether  it  goes  too  far  or  not  far  enough. 


Detroit  Strike  \ 

i 

¥  F  there  ever  were  any  unity  among  the  newspaper  unions  in  Detroit, 
or  sympathy  for  the  striking  pressmen’s  cause,  there  is  mounting 
evidence  it  is  deteriorating  as  the  shutdown  of  newspapers  there 
goes  into  its  fifth  month.  And  yet,  several  thousand  newspaper  j 

workers  are  kept  away  from  their  jobs  month  after  month  by  a  hand-  i 

ful  who  have  resisted  all  attempts  by  local,  state  and  national  agencies 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  including  appeals  and  recommendations  [ 

by  Governor  Romney  and  President  Johnson. 

Where  are  the  labor  statesmen  our  unions  are  supposed  to  have 
developed  in  the  last  20  years?  Their  interest  is  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  union  members.  Whose  interests  are  being  protected  when  a 
few  can  inconvenience  so  many?  And  where  are  the  leaders  of  those 
12  other  unions  who  signed  contracts  with  the  Detroit  newspapers 
before  the  strike  started — contracts  that  have  not  been  honored?  ! 

We  thought  newspaper  people  and  the  union  leaders  who  represent 
them  had  learned  from  the  four-month  lesson  in  futility  which  was  the 
New  York  strike  of  two  years  ago.  But,  no — the  rights  of  many  are 
still  secondary  to  the  claims  of  a  few  whether  or  not  they  are  justified. 

Surcharge  on  Newsprint 

I  ^he  new  British  government  has  imposed  a  surcharge  of  15%  on  , 

■¥  the  importation  of  all  goods  including  newsprint.  Failure  to  ex-  ! 

elude  the  raw  material  of  newspapers  and  magazines  from  this  tax  i 

is  completely  out  of  character  with  the  historic  tradition  of  a  free 
press  which  the  free  world  either  inherited  or  copied  from  the  British 
and  which  Britain  has  zealously  protected  throughout  its  history 
during  peacetime. 

The  imposition  of  taxes  on  the  basic  materials  of  newspaper  pro-  j 

duction  can  only  result  in  higher  prices  of  newspapers  to  the  reading 
public  which,  in  turn,  could  mean  fewer  readers  and  less  information  i 

getting  to  the  public.  It  becomes  a  vicious  cycle  which  governments 
should  avoid  if  they  are  truly  interested  in  the  widest  possible  dis-  ! 

semination  of  news  and  information  to  the  electorate. 
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How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  brinieeth  good  tidingg, 
that  puhlisheth  peace.  Isaiah  52.7, 
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NEW  FACE— OLD  PROFILE 

Ficklen,  Dallas  News 


letters 


At  Least  He  Left  a  Good  Filing  System  ' 

Shanks,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


BEST’  NEWSPAPERS 


We  now  know  the  names  of  the  world’s 
10  best  newspapers.  They  have  heen 
chosen  through  a  questionnaire  by  26 
journalism  professors.  Your  Oct.  10  issue 
gave  the  announcement  pretty  good  play. 

Two  of  the  newspapers  have  already 
used  promotion  ads  boasting  of  their  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  honored  circle.  Eight  others 
are  in  the  wings.  But  let’s  stop  a  minute, 
and  think. 

The  world  press  uses  more  than  100 
languages,  and  a  minimum  requisite  for 
a  judge  would  be  reading  proficiency  in 
at  least  11  of  them — Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  Finnish,  German,  French.  Span¬ 
ish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Japanese.  Eng¬ 
lish.  Are  there  26  persons  who  can  qual¬ 
ify?  Obviously  not. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  project 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  me.  I  usually  an¬ 
swer  questionnaires;  this  time  I  wrote  a 
letter  instead.  I  asked  him  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  1  asked  above,  hoping  he  would  agree 
that  a  judge  of  a  newspaper  must  at  least 
be  able  to  read  it.  Apparently,  he  doesn’t 
agree.  The  final  sentence  of  my  letter  to 
him  still  stands:  “Please  accept  these  re¬ 
marks  kindly  and  believe  that  I  applaud 
the  study  of  international  communications 
and  would  like  to  encourage  you  to  devote 
yourself  to  this  field  in  any  way  that  would 
seem  to  be  useful.” 

I  feel  E&P  should  either  not  print  such 
a  news  release  or  confine  it  to  a  paragraph. 


Don’t  use  newspaper  names.  The  list  is 
without  warrant  and  is  unfair  to  many 
other  newspapers. 

William  H.  Boyenton 
(The  writer  is  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Rutgers — The 
State  University,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J.) 


LETTER  RECORD? 

We  wonder  if  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch  doesn’t  publish  more  readers’  letters, 
just  prior  to  elections,  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

From  January  1,  1964,  to  election  day, 
we  carried  2,080  letters.  During  the  month 
preceding  the  election,  we  devoted  94  col¬ 
umns  of  space  to  316  letters. 

On  several  days  we  turned  over  most 
of  the  editorial  page  to  the  readers,  omit¬ 
ting  editorials  and  syndicated  columns. 
Several  times  the  “Voice  of  the  People” 
ran  off  the  editorial  page  and  into  other 
pages  of  the  paper. 

Until  the  last  few  days  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  we  were  able  to  publish  all  letters 
that  conformed  to  the  usual  rules,  but  by 
late  October  we  were  overwhelmed  and 
could  not  use  scores  of  letters  received 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign.  We 
believe  the  fact  that  we  require  all  letters 
to  be  signed  for  publication  makes  the 
total  even  more  remarkable. 

If  any  other  paper  publishes  more 
letters  than  we  do,  we  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  about  it. 

Overton  Jones 

Associate  Editor, 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
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BAD  MANNERS 

I  am  in  agreement  with  your  editorial 
(Oct.  10)  regarding  display  of  ill  manners 
by  reporters.  If  a  reporter  has  to  be  ag¬ 
gressive  in  obtaining  a  story  he  can  do  so, 
if  need  be,  without  ill  manners,  contempt 
and  sarcasm. 

Being  a  wise  guy  might  be  cute  for  some 
reporter  colleagues’  benefit,  perhaps,  but  it 
can  sometimes  cost  newsmen  a  story. 

Jim  Shannon 


CURTAIN! 

McNalley,  Montreal  Star 


PAY  FOR  STUDENTS 

The  Michigan  Interscholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation  respectfully  points  out  that  there 
is  another  point  of  view  to  the  one  taken 
by  Bryce  W.  Anderson  (Oct.  17). 

Although  it  is  certainly  useful  for  young 
high  school  journalists  to  have  their  mate¬ 
rial  published  by  professional  newspapers, 
it  is  also  important  that  they  be  paid  at 
an  appropriate  column  inch  rate  for  any 
material  published. 

Many  newspapers  do  this,  and  it  is  to 
their  credit  that  they  recognize  that  not 
only  are  they  providing  encouragement  for 
embryo  journalists,  but  also  that  “the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

High  school  youngsters  today  have  many 
such  opportunities  for  pre- professional  ex¬ 
perience  and  gainful  employment,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  will  provide  the 
greater  encouragement. 

John  V.  Field 

(The  writer  is  director  of  the  Michigan  In¬ 
terscholastic  Press  Association  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.) 

IIIWWIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIM 

Short  Takes 

“Throughout  this  campaign,”  Goldwa- 
ter  said  at  Lewistown,  “my  opponent  has 
done  his  best,  even  with  my  cheap  and 
degrading  tricks,  to  falsify  my  position 
on  social  security.”  —  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

• 

Barbecue  was  served  buffet-style  at 
folding  tables  set  up  in  a  metal  hangar, 
painted  brass  green,  beside  the  taxi  strip 
at  the  LBJ  ranch:  —  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  SentineL 
• 

Democratic  Chairman  John  M.  Bailey 
said  the  convention’s  credentials  com¬ 
mittee  has  the  power  to  decide  whether 
to  require  such  loyalty  oaths  before  eat¬ 
ing  these  two  Deep  South  delegations. 
—  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

• 

The  oldest  city  in  the  United  States 
is  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  founded  in  1965 
by  the  Spaniards.  —  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily 
News. 

• 

It  has  a  little  street  of  shops  and  iron 
lacework  with  homemade  bread.  —  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  Tribune. 
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Last  month,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
6,419,284  lines  of  advertising,  the  biggest 
October  any  New  York  newspaper  ever  had.  It 
ran  up  an  increase  of  464, 103  lines  over  October, 
1963  ...  a  7.8%  gain. 

Both  linage  and  percentage  increases  were  the 
highest  in  New  York.  The  Times  also  racked  up 
the  highest  linage  and  percentage  increases  in 
retail,  general,  automotive  and  department  store 
advertising. 


Experienced  advertisers  know  that  to  make  sales  m 
efficiently  in  the  New  York  market  it  takes  The  dj 
New  York  Times.  That’s  why  they  place  more 
linage  in  The  Times  than  in  both  other  morning 
newspapers  combined.  wc 

Is  The  Times  working  for  you?  It  should  be.  H 
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IN  DALLAS— A  YEAR  LATER 

If  It  ALL  Happened  Again . . . 


Praiseworthy 

Performance 

Newspaper  performance  in  reporting 
President  Kennedy’s  assassination  de¬ 
serves  far  more  praise  than  dispraise, 
accoi'ding  to  a  study  made  by  Dean  C. 
Baker,  a  University  of  Michigan  jour¬ 
nalism  professor. 

“Examples  of  praiseworthy  press  per¬ 
formance,  when  totaled  up,  far  outweigh 
questions  raised  about  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  seemed  to  warrant  close 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  editors,”  says 
Prof.  Baker  who  studied  191  daily  news¬ 
papers  from  all  50  states  covering  the 
Nov.  22-26,  1963  period. 

He  also  reports  evidence  that,  even 
with  television  and  radio  giving  such 
intensive  and  immediate  coverage  of  the 
tragic  event,  “newspapers  were  in  great 
demand  and  that  readers  must  have 
found  them  extremely  useful. 

“It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  news¬ 
papers  met  the  demand  made  upon  them 
and  they  came  through  the  ordeal  with 
solid  evidence  in  circulation  figures  to 
show  that  their  efforts  had  been  worth 
it,”  Prof.  Baker  says  in  his  study  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  this  week  in 
Arizona. 

Prof.  Baker  volunteered  to  make  the 
study  and  worked  on  it  since  the  end  of 
May  to  answer  a  wide  range  of  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  newspaper  policies, 
practices,  and  performance  in  reporting 
major  news  events. 

On  Tlie  Plus  Side 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  study 
citing  praiseworthy  press  performance 
found  in  the  content  analysis  of  143 
papers : 

•  “Many  papers  showed  commendable 
enterprise  in  using  local  staffs  effectively 
in  getting  all  local  angles  covered  and/or 
in  employing  staffers  in  Washington, 
Dallas,  and  abroad  to  provide  first-hand 
accounts. 

•  “Many  examples  of  fine  writing  by 
journalists  proved  again  that  the  adage 
about  a  picture  being  worth  ten  thousand 
words  applies  only  rarely. 

•  “Editorials  and  special,  analytical 
articles,  on  the  one  hand,  served  both  to 
express  the  general  sentiments  and  to 
suggest  thoughts  for  further  reflection 
and,  on  the  other,  to  explain,  clarify, 
and  develop  some  of  the  main  aspects 
of  the  succession  of  events. 

•  “In  their  employment  of  pictures, 
the  newspapers  covered  in  this  study 


provided  many  further  evidences  of  im¬ 
agination  and  of  full  awareness  that 
readers  wanted  scenes  they  had  wit¬ 
nessed  on  television  brought  back  ‘frozen’ 
for  their  careful  study  and  retention. 

•  “It  should  be  mentioned  that  all  of 
the  papers  were  publishing  other  news — 
international,  national,  state  and  local — 
throughout  this  period,  and  that,  while 
some  of  them  appeared  to  have  crowded 
out  much  news  by  giving  the  Kennedy 
story  full  coverage,  none  neglected  to 
keep  their  readers  posted  on  important 
developments.” 

I  TEXAS 
I  RE-VISITED 

(Editor’s  Note — A  room  at  A.  C.  John- 
son’s  costs  $S  a  night,  and  Sid  Moody, 
Associated  Press  Writer  stopped  there, 
where  once  there  had  been  another  lodger 
—  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  It  was  part  of 
Moody’s  re-visit  to  the  scenes  of  a  year 
ago.) 

By  Sid  Moody 

The  Associated  Press 

They  are  places  of  the  everyday,  not 
the  haunts  of  a  President. 

Not  the  crowded  rooming  house  where 
unshaven  men  cough  and  scratch  as  they 
shuffle  sleepily  towards  the  bathroom  in 
the  morning.  Not  the  trim  bungalow 
where  two  little  blonde  girls  play  un¬ 
darkened  as  yet  by  the  shadows  that 
must  come.  Not  the  fleshpot  where  the 
puff-cheeked  band  blares  nonstop  and 
near  nude  waitresses  pad  barefoot  to 
and  fro  in  the  gloom. 

But  John  Kennedy  is  there,  not  in 
life  but  in  death,  and  it  is  an  uneasy 
feeling.  One  can  walk  through  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  or  Ford’s  Theater  and 
have  a  sense  one  is  not  alone,  but  that 
is  a  common  sensation  in  a  shrine  of 
history. 

•  *  « 

But  with  John  Kennedy  it  was  too 
short  a  time  ago  to  be  history.  And  the 
places  associated  with  his  assassination 
are  not  shrines.  They  are  commonplace. 
The  lives  that  go  on  within  them  would 
have  been  unremarked  and  unremarkable 
save  for  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  That  is 
why  it  is  confusing  to  visit  these  places 
and  talk  to  those  who  live  there.  You 
try  to  put  everything  in  historical  per¬ 
spective  and  to  keep  emotion  out  of  it, 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Editors  Think 
Of  Few  Changes 

By  Preston  McGraw 

United  Press  International 


Dallas 

A  year  and  a  barrel  of  hindsight 
later,  there  is  almost  nothing  editors 
here  would  do  differently  if  they  had 
the  Kennedy  assassination  to  cover  all 
over  again. 

It  is  remarkable  how  close  the  work 
their  reporters  and  rewrite  men  did  in 
minutes  and  hours  is  to  the  Report  of 
the  Warren  Commission,  which  had  un¬ 
limited  funds  and  investigators,  plus  the 
power  of  legal  summons  and  10  months 
to  do  the  job. 

Caution  and  Integrity 

A  couple  of  editors,  thinking  back  on 
the  multitude  of  reporters  —  radio  and 
television  as  well  as  newspaper  and  press 
association  —  who  covert  the  story  be¬ 
lieve  there  ought  to  be  something,  per¬ 
haps  a  pooling  arrangement,  to  cut  down 
on  numbers  and  bad  manners. 

“All  we  needed  in  the  Kennedy-Os- 
wald-Ruby  case  was  more  caution  on  the 
part  of  spokesmen  for  the  state  and  a 
greater  display  of  integrity  and  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  the  fourth  estate,”  said  Dan  Cobb, 
news  editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

“To  hell  with  those  who  would  change 
the  system.” 

Felix  McKnight,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  is  one  of  those  who  thinks  there 
should  be  some  control  of  reporters  and 
photographers  in  stories  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  assassination. 

Mr.  McKnight  has  made  many  speeches 
about  the  country,  defending  Dallas 
against  outside  writers  who  took  the 
line  that  a  “hate”  atmosphere  in  Dallas 
provoked  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  kill 
President  Kennedy. 

Another  editor  who  advocates  a  pool¬ 
ing  arrangement  is  William  P.  Hobby, 
executive  editor  of  the  Houston  Post. 

«  *  * 

The  Only  Mistake 

“I  agree  with  the  Warren  Commission 
that  the  press  did  an  outstanding  job. 
The  report  produced  nothing  that  had 
not  been  reported  previously,”  Tom  Sim¬ 
mons,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  said. 

“The  only  mistake  was  not  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Texas  Re-Visited 

(Contimicd  from  page  9) 

and  then  a  child  starts  crying  or  a  phone 
rings  or  someone  says  something  funny 
(‘How  can  they  laugh?’  you  think.  ‘The 
man’s  dead.’)  and  you  are  back  face  to 
face  with  the  lesson  the  places  of  Dallas 
teach:  life  goes  on.  It  must  and  it  does. 
*  *  * 

Where  Ofiwald  Slept 

In  a  tiny  alcove  off  the  dining  room 
of  A.  C.  Johnson’s  rooming  house  is  the 
bed  where  Lee  Oswald  slept.  It’s  neatly 
made,  unslept  in  now.  The  thin  doors 
close  it  off  but  Johnson  knows  it  is  there. 

“I  can’t  do  anything  about  it.  I  just 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  it,”  he  said. 
And  he  does,  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
place  as  though  it  were  just  another 
place  on  Beckley  Avenue  with  rooms  for 
rent  and  grass  to  cut  and  screens  to  be 
mended. 

*  «  « 

Marina  0.swald  is  happy  to  have  towns¬ 
folk  drop  into  her  new  home  in  the  Dallas 
suburb  of  Richardson.  Her  little  grirls 
like  to  play  with  a  visitor’s  children  and 
the  older,  June,  loves  to  climb  up  on 
people’s  laps,  particularly  if  they  are 
men.  Mrs.  Oswald  will  chat  but  never 
about  her  husband. 

*  «  * 

For  Mrs.  Ruth  Paine  the  assassination 
has  become  a  fact  of  her  life.  She  is  glad 
to  discuss  it  because  she  feels  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  pos¬ 
sible.  She  has  gone  over  it  with  the  FBI, 
with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  with  countless  newsmen,  with 
friends,  with  herself.  At  ease  in  brown 
print  slacks  and  matching  sweater  she 
sat  in  her  living  room  with  a  cup  of 
late  morning  coffee  and  went  over  it  yet 
again. 

She  talked  over  her  shoulder  as  she 
readied  lunch  and  interrupted  the  con¬ 
versation  to  bring  some  shelves  she  was 
painting  in  out  of  the  rain.  We  could 
have  been  gossipping  about  a  neighbor 
down  the  street.  Almost.  Almost  because 
we  knew  a  President  had  been  killed 
and  the  man  who  did  it  had  lived  in  this 
verj'  house,  played  with  the  very  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  sharing  our  lunch, 
sprawled  before  the  very  television  set 
watching  football.  How  had  it  all  affected 
her  boy  and  girl? 

“Not  much.  You  know  children.  .  .  .” 

*  •  * 

The  Flag 

Mrs.  Paine  had  raised  a  flag  in  front 
of  the  house.  It  was  Columbus  Day.  You 
remember  another  flag  that  flew  high 
above  the  large  white  houses  of  the 
Kennedy  compound  at  Hyannis  Port 
when  it  was  the  seat  of  the  nation’s 
power  and  you  pondered  how  events  had 
linked  those  homes  on  the  shores  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  Sound  with  this  one,  and  Mrs. 
Paine  talked  of  fate,  and  how  it  operated 
and  whether  it  knew  all  along,  as  John 
Kennedy  could  never  have  guessed  what 
secrets  lay  in  the  little  home  on  a  quiet 
street  in  Irving,  Texas.  She  doubted  it. 
*  •  * 

The  Cellar 

Fate  touched  another  place,  a  boister¬ 


ous  dive  as  lowly  as  Jack  Kennedy’s 
world  was  refined.  This  is  The  Cellar,  a 
nightspot  so  named  because  it  is  in  a 
basement  in  Fort  Worth.  The  Secret 
Service  agents  had  stopped  there  the 
night  before  the  President  was  killed. 
The  Cellar  is  lit  by  five  red  bulbs,  three 
green  ones  and  a  small  spot  that  shines 
through  the  smoke  onto  a  rock  ’n’  roll 
combo  that  yawps  frantically  and  over¬ 
whelms  conversation  or  even  thought. 


Fate 


The  Cellar  and  Mrs.  Paine  and  her 
flag  and  Dallas  and  the  muffled  silence 
of  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Book  Depository 
where  the  window  slides  up  so  easily 
and  John  Kennedy  and  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  bright  green  square  of  turf 
beneath  which  Oswald  lay  and  .  .  .  and 
somehow  fate  had  knott^  them  all  to¬ 
gether  and  why?  Or  was  there  no  rea¬ 
son,  was  that  just  the  way  things  hap¬ 
pen? 


Few  Changes 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


press’  making  —  that  was  the  condition 
of  the  jail  where  the  Ruby  incident  oc¬ 
curred.  Personally,  I  think  some  sort 
of  pooling  is  essential,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  who  should  do  it  or  how 
it  should  be  done.” 

“I  am  convinced  that  they  were  not 
making  that  transfer  (of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  when  Jack  Ruby  shot  him)  for 
the  benefit  of  newspapers;  they  were 
doing  it  for  television,”  C.  A.  (Bob) 
Sellers,  managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  said. 

“There  was  no  police  barrier  involved 
and  I  would  not  invite  any,”  W.  C. 
Smith,  managring  editor  of  the  evening 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  said.  “It’s 
up  to  the  police.” 


.Saturation  Coverage 


All  of  the  editors  have  reviewed  over 
the  past  year  w'hat  they  did  and  how 
they  did  it.  None  expects  to  have  to 
cover  again  a  story  like  it. 

“I’ll  swear  if  I  know  whether  we  would 
do  anything  different,”  Mr.  Smith  said. 
“You  are  getting  every  damned  thing 
you  can  out  of  it  and  you  don’t  stop  to 
think.  I  think  we  got  out  of  it  every¬ 
thing  Ave  could. 

“And  I  don’t  think  we  could  ever  be 
accused  of  bad  judgment  or  bad  taste, 
like  radio  or  tv.  We  certainly  wouldn’t 
be  accused  of  shouting  and  fighting  as 
was  done  at  the  Ruby  trial.” 

“I  can’t  think  of  a  thing  we  would 
do  in  big  way  differently,”  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  said.  “I  think  we  pretty  well  satu¬ 
rated  everything  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  Dallas  newspapers  were  unique  in 
that  both  of  them  came  out  well  re¬ 
garded,  certainly  better  than  some  of 
the  outside  people. 

“You  can  see  some  of  the  tripe  writ¬ 
ten  by  outsiders  about  this.  Certainly 
neither  the  Dallas  newspapers  nor  the 
wire  services  did  this. 

“Mass  coverage  of  important  stories 
presents  multiple  problems,  but  in  the 
main  the  American  newspaper  reporter 


performs  in  an  acceptable  manner,”  Mr. 
McKnight  said.  “True,  there  were  seri¬ 
ous  violations  during  the  Kennedy  story 
bom  of  preconceived  ideas  before  arrival 
in  Dallas. 

“And  there  were  lapses  when  a  horde 
of  men,  microphones  and  cameras  helped 
create  the  Lee  Harv^ey  Oswald  murder 
through  confusion  and  numbers.  But  only 
in  such  unusual  situations  should  ihere 
be  pool  reporting. 

“Newspapers  should  be  educated  to 
simple  rules  of  behavior  and  when  Os¬ 
wald  situations  arise  again,  there  should 
be  quick,  effective  machinery  for  pool 
operations.  Local  newsmen,  working  with 
authorities,  could  accomplish  such  ar¬ 
rangements  without  difficulty.” 


No  .*surpri8es 


Mr.  Cobb  found  no  factual  surprises 
in  the  Warren  Report,  but  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  commission  spelled  out  its  findings. 

“Other  than  these  explanations,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  reporters  from  our  paper,  from 
the  wire  services  and  from  the  Times 
Herald  and  Morning  News  could  have 
outlined  the  report  without  major  error,” 
Mr.  Cobb  said. 

He  criticized  the  release  of  some  War¬ 
ren  Commission  testimony  before  the 
publication  of  the  formal  report.  He  felt 
the  outside  world  might  have  gotten  the 
idea  that  commission  members  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  piecemeal  disclosures. 

“There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
how  there  should  be  some  sort  of  control 
over  coverage  of  big  stories,”  Mr.  Cobb 
said.  “But  let’s  remember  we  don’t  get 
assassinations  every  day.  .  .  .” 

“Some  of  our  second  thoughts  came 
later,”  Mr.  Sellers  said.  “There  were 
many  excellent,  readable  features  that 
we  would  try  to  get  if  we  had  to  do  it 
over  again.  A  case  in  point  was  the 
Dallas  funeral  director  ordered  to  bring 
a  casket  to  the  hospital  for  the  President. 

“Most  of  our  second  thoughts  were 
along  that  line.  We  do  not  publish  on 
Saturday,  so  we  got  out  a  16-page  paper 
which  we  distributed  free.  I  think  we 
would  do  that  again.  We  made  no  bulls 
of  any  consequence.” 


Tracked  Down  Rumors 


Mr.  Hobby  recalled  that  he  sent  five 
men  to  Dallas  and  if  he  had  it  all  to 
do  over  again,  he  would  send  more.  He 
thought  “unfortunate”  the  attitude  the 
commission  took  in  announcing  it  was 
going  to  investigate  how  Oswald’s  diary 
and  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren’s  con¬ 
versation  leaked. 

“I  think  the  press  did  a  good  job  of 
tracking  down  rumors,”  Mr.  Hobby  said. 
“There  was  this  picture  of  the  men  who 
looked  like  Oswald.  They  nailed  down 
quickly  that  it  wasn’t  Oswald.  I  think 
the  press  did  a  grood  job  of  picking  up 
Oswald’s  trail  in  New  Orleans.” 

John  N.  Fallon,  Southwest  Division 
news  manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  said  he  thought  “we  could  have 
been  more  selective.” 

“I  think  minor  points  were  played  up 
that  in  hindsight  could  have  better  been 
forgotten  .  .  .  certainly  it  would  have 
helped  without  the  mob  scenes.” 
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APME  Enthusiastic 
Over  Election  Pool 

f{y  Gerald  B.  Healey 


THE  MONTGOMERY'S — ^Together  at  APME  convention  in  Phoenix  this 
week;  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Montgomery,  Harry  Montgomery  and  Harry  T. 
Montgomery.  (Harry  is  assistant  publisher  of  the  Phoenix  Newspapers; 
Harry  T.  is  deputy  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press.) 


War  and  Tears  Bring  $500  Prizes 


Scranton  children  sob  at  GOP  National  Convention. 


Reporter’s  Digging 
Broke  Curtis  Story 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

While  public  relations  experts 
engrafted  to  prevent  what  hap¬ 
pened  stood  ag:hast,  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  “mutiny” 
story  hit  news  columns  of  the 
nation’s  press. 

Neither  C.  Richard  Picks,  the 
Post’s  public  relations  manager, 
nor  George  Hovgood,  account 
executive  of  Robert  S.  Taplinger 
Associates,  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company’s  corporate  PR 
counsel,  wanted  “dirty  linen” 
washed  in  public. 

But  at  4  p.m.  last  Oct.  8,  Tom 
Mullaney,  business  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  turned  to 
Robert  E.  Bedingfield,  his  assist¬ 
ant. 

‘Palace  Rev«>lt’ 

“Bob,”  he  said,  “what’s  going 
on  over  at  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post?  Something  big’s 
about  to  break.  Follow  it  up.” 

Next  day  Mr.  Bedingfield’s 
front-page  by-liner  told  the  first 
story  of  the  “palace  revolt”  at 
the  magazine  founded  235  years 
ago. 

Ten  days  after  the  Times 
story,  a  press  release  from  the 
Taplinger  office  announced  the 
voluntary  resignation  of  Mat¬ 
thew  J.  Culligan  as  president 
and  added; 

“The  board  of  directors  spe¬ 
cifically  ordered  that  no  further 
comment  is  to  be  made  beyond 
this  official  public  statement.” 

The  story  reached  a  climax 
Nov.  12  when  Mr.  Picks  put  out 
his  latest  release  on  the  turmoil. 
This  announced  the  election  of 
J.  M.  Clifford  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  and  ad¬ 
vised  that  beginning  in  January, 
the  Post  would  be  published  26 
instead  of  45  times  a  year. 

This  week,  Mr.  Picks  com¬ 
mented  that  Mr.  Clifford  handled 
the  “difficult  press  conference  at 
Independence  Square,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  forthrightly,  positively, 
and  honestly.” 

“That  was  the  consensus,”  he 
added,  “as  Mr.  Clifford  had  his 
first  official  exposure  to  tele¬ 
vision  lights,  the  still  and  movie 
cameras,  and  the  badgering  of 
newsmen  and  technicians. 

“I  think  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  story  had  to  be  broken 
and  an  inside  family  matter  had 
to  be  discussed  publicly.  But  now 
I  believe  and  hope  it  will  quiet 
down  since  the  whole  matter  has 
been  decisively  settled  by  the 
board  of  directors.” 

In  a  memorandum  recommend¬ 
ing  his  assistant  for  the  monthly 


Publisher’s  Award  at  the  Times, 
which  Mr.  Bedingfield  won,  Mr. 
Mullaney  said  the  beat  was  “a 
fine  example  of  reportorial  dig¬ 
ging.”  It  was  “not  handed  to 
Bob  on  a  silver  platter,”  the 
memo  stated.  “He  had  to  work 
hard  for  it,  and  after  five  hours 
of  telephoning  he  had  it  in  de¬ 
tail  and  confirmed.  Nothing  was 
fed  to  the  Times.” 

“The  Post  had  been  in  a 
proxy  fight  a  year  ago,”  was  the 
only  tip  Mr.  Bedingfield  would 
give  as  to  how  he  got  the  facts, 
which  he  attributed  to  “Wall 
Street  sources.”  He  has  been 
with  the  Times  11  years,  and 
before  that  17  years  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  was  for  handling  the  proxy 
solicitation  last  year  that  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  and 
Robert  S.  Taplinger  Associates 
received  the  Silver  Anvil  Award 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America. 

Picking  up  after  the  story 
broke,  Mr.  Hovgood  released  the 
news  Oct.  10  that  Clay  Blair  Jr., 
39,  the  $75,000-a-year  senior 
vicepresident,  editor  of  the  Post 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Curtis 
magazines,  and  Marvin  Kantor, 
36,  $80,000-a-year-senior  vice- 
president,  had  been  relieved  of 
their  duties.  They  had  charged 
Mr.  Culligan  with  “mismanage¬ 
ment.”  Both  men  continue  on 
the  board  of  directors.  They 
said  they  were  planning  to 
“write  a  book”  about  the  mutiny. 
Mr.  Culligan  remains  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

•  2  Deny  ‘I.«ak’  of  Story 

There  had  been  gossip  that 
Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Kantor  had 
leaked  the  story  to  the  Times. 
Both  denied  it. 

“I  was  shocked  when  I  read 
the  Times  Oct.  9,”  Mr.  Blair 
said.  “I  couldn’t  believe  that 
anyone  would  make  this  sort  of 
story  public.” 

Cornered  by  newsmen,  Mr. 
Blair  did  announce  the  resigna¬ 
tions  of  Norman  Ritter,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  for  admin¬ 
istration;  Thomas  R.  Marvel, 
chief  of  editorial  production; 
Hank  Walker,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  photography; 
and  Zen  Yonkovig,  chief  of  lay¬ 
out. 

The  Nov.  14  issue  of  the  Post 
was  the  first  to  appear  without 
the  names  of  Mr.  Blair,  Mr. 
Kantor,  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr. 
Marvel  in  the  masthead.  The 
Nov.  21  issue  appeared  without 


the  names  of  Mr.  Walker  and 
Mr.  Yonkovig. 

On  Oct.  30,  Taplinger  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  services  of 
Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Kantor  had 
been  terminated. 

False  Speculation 

The  firm  also  corrected  specu¬ 
lation  that  Edward  Miller,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  McCall’s,  and  Newton 
Minow,  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  would  replace  Mr. 
Culligan.  They  would  be  ad¬ 
visors  to  the  President  Clifford, 
the  PR  release  stated. 

PR  sources  complimented  re¬ 
porters  for  their  enterprising 
coverage  of  the  story.  Particu¬ 
larly  praised  was  a  round-up 
story  written  by  A.  Kent  Mac- 
Dougall  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  Nov.  16.  It  sought  to 
answer  the  question  why  the 
Post  had  fallen  on  such  hard 
times  and  dated  the  decline  of 
the  magazine  to  the  1930’s  and 
Editor  George  Horace  Lorimer’s 
aggressive  opposition  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Strong  competition  for  adver¬ 
tising  came  in  the  form  of  radio. 
Life,  Look,  and  finally  tele¬ 
vision.  In  1953  the  Post  had 
1,042  advertisers ;  last  year,  468. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  Robert 
Fuoss,  who  succeeded  Ben  Hibbs 
as  editor,  led  a  team  that  made 
revolutionary  changes  in  the 
magazine’s  format  and  content. 

“These  changes  were  too  much 
and  were  put  into  effect  too  fast” 
is  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Picks. 

Ad  Ratc>>  Cut 

A  reduction  in  ad  rates  takes 
effect  Jan.  1.  Cost  of  a  black  and 
white  page  drops  from  $29,680 
to  $26,000;  the  four-color  page 
rate  from  $44,250  to  $39,000. 
The  circulation  guarantee  of  6.6 
million  is  being  maintained. 

Taplinger’s  office  Nov.  6  an¬ 
nounced  the  nine  months  finan¬ 
cial  statement  of  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  It  showed  net  oper¬ 
ating  revenue  of  $104,541,000 
as  compared  to  $110,199,000  in 
1963.  Net  loss  had  climbed  to 
$8,097,000  as  against  $4,798,000 
for  the  same  period  last  year. 
There  had  been  a  gain  of  $1,- 
774,000  on  sale  of  securities  in 
associated  companies,  changing 
the  net  loss  to  $6,323,000. 

Critical  of  PR  Agents 

In  a  session  on  financial  public 
relations  at  the  Public  Relations 
Society  conference  in  Montreal 
recently,  Mr.  Mullaney  criticized 
public  relations  people  for  fail¬ 
ing  to  give  “full  disclosure.” 

The  editor,  who  a  year  ago 
barred  public  relations  people 
from  the  Times’  newsroom,  said 
he  was  trying  to  improve  press 
.  relations. 

“Too  many  companies,  among 


them  the  very  biggest,”  hr  as¬ 
serted,  “use  public  reU.  ions 
agencies  or  their  own  stal.s  as 
buffers  to  insulate  theii  top 
officials  from  probing  inquiries 
of  the  press.” 

In  other  instances,  Mr.  Mul¬ 
laney  said  public  relations  p  ople 
suppress  publication  of  stories 
by  “failing  to  tell  the  <  'uth 
when  a  reporter  asks  for  com¬ 
ment  on  a  soundly-based  story 
he  has  dug  up  about  them.” 

Mr.  Mullaney  said  he  prefers 
press  conferences  over  the  '>ald- 
handout  press  release  when  the 
subject  covered  is  a  complex  one 
that  requires  the  opportunity  to 
question  the  basic  news  source. 
However,  he  said  he  cannot 
spare  the  staff  to  attend  press 
conferences  where  all  there  is  to 
be  had  is  food  and  drink. 


Trenton  Times 
Control  at  Stake 
In  Court  Battle 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Control  of  the  Trenton  Times 
is  involved  in  litigation  which 
is  on  trial  here  before  Superior 
Court  Judge  Edward  V.  Mar¬ 
tino  without  a  jury.  Issues  in 
eight  lawsuits  have  been  con¬ 
solidated. 

Basically,  the  question  the 
court  was  asked  to  decide  is 
whether  the  assets  of  a  founda¬ 
tion  can  be  merged  with  the 
assets  of  a  trust  fund. 

Thomas  and  John  Kerney 
contend  the  foundation  estab¬ 
lished  by  their  mother  is  a  char¬ 
itable  institution. 

When  Judge  James  Kemey 
died,  he  left  55  percent  of  the 
publishing  company  stock  in 
trust  for  his  widow  and  six 
children.  They  set  up  the  foun¬ 
dation  which  over  the  years 
acquired  the  remaining  45  per¬ 
cent  interest. 

After  Mrs.  Kerney  died  a 
few  years  ago,  James  Kemey 
Jr.  and  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Peggy 
Kerney  McNeil  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Kuser,  assumed  control  of  both 
the  trust  and  the  foundation. 
Another  sister  died  several 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  McNeil  and  Mrs.  Kuser 
hold  the  top  offices  in  the  com¬ 
pany  and  James  is  publisher. 
John  is  business  manager  of 
the  Perth  Amboy  News  and 
Thomas,  formerly  publisher  of 
Trenton  Times,  has  other  busi¬ 
ness  interest. 

• 

Menominee,  Michigan 

Menominee,  home  of  the 
Menominee  Herald-Leader,  was 
incorrectly  located  in  Wisconsin 
in  an  E&P  item,  Nov.  14.  It’s  in 
Michigan,  we  are  reminded  by 
Publisher  Roger  Williams. 
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Golden  Is  Elected 
As  SNPA  President 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

The  Southern  Newspapers 
Publi.'liers  Association  elected 
Ben  Hale  Golden  as  the  new 
presi'lent  at  the  61st  anniver¬ 
sary  ,  onvention  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Golden,  who  is  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times,  succeeds  Albert  N. 
Jackson,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
H era  Id.  Mr.  Jackson  was  elected 
boani  chairman. 


Ben  Hale  Golden 


Mr.  Golden,  upon  his  elec¬ 
tion,  said  the  basic  problems 
newspapers  must  solve  are,  one, 
to  find  better  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  and  more  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  and  two,  to  find 
solutions  to  problems  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations. 

“Labor  relations  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  contract,”  he  said. 
“It  is  a  matter  of  constant  dia- 
logfue  and  open  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  in  which  manage¬ 
ment  can  talk  to  labor  and  labor 
to  management  in  a  free  and 
open  way.” 

Also  elected  to  SNPA  posts 
were:  Edward  L.  Gaylord,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  vicepresident ;  Burt 
Struby,  general  manager  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News,  treasurer;  and  Walter  C. 
Johnson,  secretary-manager. 

Seven  Area  Directors 

The  new  SNPA  president  was 
bom  in  Kentucky  and  started 
with  the  Chattanooga  Times  in 
1946.  He  holds  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  SNPA  vice- 
I  president  this  past  year  and 
[  served  five  years  as  treasurer. 

iHis  wife  is  the  former  Ruth 
Sulzburger,  granddaughter  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs  who  bought  the 


Chattanooga  paper  in  1878  be¬ 
fore  he  acquired  the  New  York 
Times  in  1896. 

The  convention  elected  seven 
new  members  of  the  board  of 
directors:  J.  E.  Dowd,  Charlotte 
Observer  and  News,  for  North 
Carolina;  T.  R.  Grafton,  Shreve¬ 
port  Journal  for  Louisiana;  W. 
Frank  Aycock  Jr.,  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.,  for  Tennessee; 
John  R.  Williams,  Wheeling  In¬ 
telligencer  and  News-Register, 
for  West  Virginia;  Worth  Bing¬ 
ham,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
for  Kentucky;  and  James  H. 
Couey  Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times,  at  large. 

The  convention  was  attended 
by  .'594  delegates  and  their  wives. 

Ovation  for  Texas  Governor 

The  SNPA  members  received 
a  strong  dose  of  straight  talk 
during  the  meetings  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  like  it. 

“We  could  make  no  greater 
error  than  to  devote  our  re¬ 
sources  to  a  course  leading  up 
a  blind  alley,  to  the  neglect  of 
growth  and  development  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  South,”  said  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  B.  Connally  of 
Texas.  He  got  a  standing  ova¬ 
tion. 

Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley, 
president  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions  and  former  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  said: 

“We’ve  got  to  defend  tv’s 
freedom  as  well  as  our  own,” 
but  “we  ought  to  fight  televi¬ 
sion’s  special  privilege.” 

I.ots  (»f  Libel  Suits 

Mr.  Motley  admitted  to  hav¬ 
ing  “12  million  dollars  worth  of 
libel  suits”  in  his  lap. 

“We  haven’t  lost  any  yet,” 
he  added. 

“They’re  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  us  up. 
Every  time  we  say  anything 
about  the  Cosa  Nostra  and  the 
Mafia  we  get  sued.” 

“We  think  we  have  problems, 
but  the  labor  leaders  are  the 
people  with  problems  today,” 
said  James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times. 

He  said  the  field  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions  was  getting  more  complex 
with  the  increased  use  of  com¬ 
puters. 

Management,  however,  didn’t 
come  out  from  his  talk  un¬ 
scathed. 

“We  hire  foremen  and  give 
them  no  guidance,  rarely  spell 
out  the  policies  we  expect  them 
to  follow  and  rarely  support 
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THE  PRESIDENT  signs  in  for  the  SNPA  convention  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla. — 
A.  N.  Jackson  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  at  right;  looking  on  are 
M.  R.  Ashworth  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  O.  Lodmell  of  the  Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  Highlander. 


AT  SNPA  RECEPTION — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Manship  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and  Advocate;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Hearin  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register. 


them  when  they  get  in  dutch 
with  the  union,”  he  declared. 
“We  have  failed  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  area.” 

Plethora  of  Strike!* 

Mr.  Couey  also  recited  the 
distressing  record  of  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  which  led  all  oth¬ 
ers  in  its  rate  of  strikes  last 
year.  Man  days  lost  increased 
seven  times  in  1962  and  dou¬ 
bled  in  ’63. 

“A  strike  began  somewhere 
in  our  printing  industry  every 
fourth  day,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Couey  said  at  another 
session  that  SNPA  papers  have 
earned  a  greater  respect  from 
labor  than  papers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

He  cited  the  southern  pub¬ 
lishers’  willingness  to  fight  if 
necessary  “or  at  least  not  to 
give  away  the  plant.” 

The  outgoing  president  of 
SNPA,  Altert  N.  Jackson,  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  intro¬ 
duced  Lee  Moore,  sales  manager 
of  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  by  dove¬ 
tailing  the  advertising  theme 
with  the  high-powered  oratory 
about  freedom  that  gave  the 
convention  its  sendoff. 


“We  cannot  defend  the  na¬ 
tion’s  freedom  if  we’re  broke,” 
he  said.  “It  takes  advertising 
revenue  to  finance  newspapers.” 

Award  to  Penney  Stores 

Mr.  Moore  and  Jack  Jackson 
of  Dallas,  supervisor  of  about 
400  Penney  stores  in  states  cov- 
erel  by  SNPA,  accepted  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  award  of  merit  for 
the  chain  for  “intelligent  and 
productive  use  of  newsapper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Mr.  Moore  told  just  how 
Penney  earned  that  award. 

“At  Penney  we  spend  the 
great  bulk  of  our  advertising 
with  newspapers  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspapers  represmit 
our  best  advertising  buy,”  he 
said. 

“Today,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  we’re  interested  in  reach¬ 
ing  every  member  of  every 
household  in  every  community 
we  serve. 

“Newspapers,  more  than  any 
other  m^ia,  hold  the  promise 
for  fulfilling  that  goal.” 

Plea  for  Family  Reading 

“However,”  Mr.  Moore  went 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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N.J.  Court  Forbids 


Pre-Trial  Publicity 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  this  week  announced  a 
new  doctrine  which  may  curtail 
pre-trial  statements  to  reporters 
by  lawyers  involved  in  criminal 
cases. 

The  court  warned  prosecutors 
and  defense  attorneys  it  would 
use  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  to  punish  them  for  tell¬ 
ing  newsmen  of  such  things  as 
confessions,  past  criminal 
records  or  their  belief  in  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  defend¬ 
ant.  The  court  has  the  power  to 
suspend  or  disbar  attorneys 
from  practice. 

While  the  court  has  no  power 
to  discipline  police  who  make 
such  statements  to  newsmen,  it 
ruled  that  they  could  and  should 
be  punished  by  their  superiors 
for  conduct  unbecoming  police 
officers. 

The  doctrine  came  in  a  7-0 
decision  upholding  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  Louis  Van  Duyne,  who  is 
serving  a  life  sentence  for  beat¬ 
ing  his  wife.  Among  Van 
Duyne’s  grounds  for  appeal  was 
the  argument  that  two  news¬ 
papers  prejudiced  his  chances 
for  a  fair  trial  by  printing 
references  to  previous  arrests 
for  wife-beating  and  by  report¬ 
ing  incriminating  statements  to 
the  police. 


Jurors  Not  Prejudiced 


Justice  John  J.  Francis  said 
in  the  superme  court’s  decision 
that  the  jurors  in  Van  Duyne’s 
trial  all  said  they  would  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  newspaper 
accounts  and  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  disprove  their  state¬ 
ments. 

But,  he  said,  “unfair  and 
prejudicial  newspaper  stories 
and  comment  both  before  and 
during  trial  of  criminal  cases 
are  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

“Fair  criminal  prosecution 
and  exercise  of  the  guaranty  of 
a  free  press  are  not  incompat¬ 
ible  with  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  defendant  to  a  fair  trial 
by  an  impartial  jury,”  the  judge 
added.  “Only  the  will  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  to  subscribe  respon¬ 
sibly  has  been  lacking.” 


Censurable  Conduct 


Van  Duyne,  Judge  Francis  said. 

“But  the  news  accounts  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  inflammatory  fact¬ 
ual  material  (which  was  never 
proved  at  the  trial)  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  police,”  he  said. 
“If  true,  such  conduct  is  cen¬ 
surable  and  worthy  of  discipline. 
Control  of  the  matter  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor 
and  local  police  authorities.” 

The  New  York  District  At¬ 
torney’s  Office  has  adopted  a  rule 
banning  release  of  confessions 
before  trial,  the  judge  said,  but 
the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
felt  the  canons  of  legal  ethics 
require  a  broader  and  more 
stringent  rule. 

He  spelled  out  the  rule  this 
way: 

“In  our  view  Canons  5  and 
20  of  the  Canons  of  Professional 
Ethics  require  a  broader  and 
more  stringent  rule.  We  inter¬ 
pret  these  canons,  particularly 
canon  20,  to  ban  statements  to 
news  media  by  prosecutors,  as¬ 
sistant  prosecutors  and  their 
lawyer  staff  members,  as  to 
alleged  confessions  or  inculpa¬ 
tory  admissions  by  the  accused, 
or  to  the  effect  that  the  case  is 
‘open  and  shut’  against  the 
defendant,  and  the  like,  or  with 
reference  to  the  defendant’s 
prior  criminal  record,  either  of 
convictions  or  arrests. 

“Such  statements  have  the 
capacity  to  interfere  with  a  fair 
trial  and  cannot  be  counten¬ 
anced  .  .  . 


Improper  Police  Function 


“With  respect  to  prosecutors’ 
detectives  and  members  of  local 
police  departments  who  are  not 
members  of  the  bar,  statements 
of  the  type  described  are  an 
improper  interference  with  the 
due  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  constitute  conduct 
unbecoming  a  police  officer.  As 
such  they  warrant  discipline  at 
the  hands  of  the  proper  author¬ 
ities. 

“The  ban  on  statements  by  the 
prosecutor  and  his  aides  applies 
as  well  to  defense  counsel.  The 
right  of  the  state  to  a  fair  trial 
cannot  be  impeded  or  diluted  by 
out-of-court  assertions  by  him 
to  news  media  on  the  subject  of 
his  client’s  innocence.” 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  he  said,  has  re¬ 
versed  some  convictions  because 
of  news  accounts,  some  of  which 
were  written  with  the  collabo¬ 
ration  of  prosecutors.  This  was 
not  shown  to  be  the  case  with 


duced  before  the  jury  by  the 
state  and  the  defendant  during 
the  course  of  the  trial.” 

The  court  said  that  reversals 
of  convictions  caused  by  adverse 
publicity  “cast  a  heavy  burden, 
flnancial  and  otherwise,  on  the 
public  and  the  defendant.” 

In  the  Van  Duyne  case,  even 
though  publicity  did  not  result 
in  a  new  trial,  it  imposed  an 
unnecessary  expense  on  tax¬ 
payers  because  the  jury  had  to 
be  locked  up  at  night,  the  court 
said.  It  added: 

“The  cost  to  the  public  of 
maintaining  the  jurors  during 
that  long  period  before  a  single 
bit  of  evidence  could  be  offered 
in  the  support  of  the  indictment 
was  wholly  unnecessary  but  for 
the  newspaper  articles.” 


Director  Nameti 
For  Production 
And  Circulation 


Philadelphia  Press 
Award  Winners  Named 


Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  1964  Aw’ard  for  best 
reporting  has  been  won  by 
Harry  Karafln  and  Joseph  C. 
Goulden  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  Philadelphia  magistrates. 

Adrian  Lee  and  Hugh 
Flaherty  of  the  Bulletin  won  the 
award  for  best  writing  for  their 
report  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 


George  E.  Nye  has  assumed 
the  position  of  director  of  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Distribution  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Charles  Nealy,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager,  be¬ 
comes  responsible  to  Mr.  Nye 
for  distribution  with  the  title 
of  distribution  manager.  Wil¬ 
liam  Baumgardner  continues  as 
production  manager,  also  re¬ 
porting  to  Mr.  Nye. 

Mr.  Nye  was  formerly  an  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  Richard 
Woolett  Associates,  a  manufac¬ 
turing  consulting  firm  that  has 
been  specializing  in  newspaper 
production  and  distribution  for 
several  years.  He  is  a  graduate 
engineer  of  the  Illinois  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 


On  Hurletron  Board 


Chicago 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Publishers  Newspa¬ 
per  Syndicate,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Hurletron  Incor¬ 
porated,  manufacturer  of  con¬ 
trol  equipment  for  the  graphic 
arts  industry. 


Knight  Is  Sentimental 
At  Akron’s  Testimonial 


Akron,  0. 

More  than  400  civic  leaders 
and  boyhood  pals  paid  honor  to 
John  S.  Knight  here  Nov.  16 
with  a  dinner  as  the  publisher 
of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 
marked  a  half  century  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  is  70,  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  tribute. 
During  his  introduction  by  long¬ 
time  friend,  E.  J.  Thomas,  re¬ 
tired  board  chairman  of  Good¬ 
year  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  the 
publisher  frequently  dabbed  at 
his  eyes  with  a  handkerchief. 

“I  am  humbly  grateful,”  he 
said — “an  undeserving  but  ap¬ 
preciative  mortal  who  has  been 
permitted  to  bask,  for  one  eve¬ 
ning  at  least,  in  the  warming 
rays  of  your  friendship.” 


Challenges  Audience 


“There  is  nothing  in  the  rules 
to  which  attention  is  now  called 
which  interferes  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press,”  the  court 
said.  “Trials  of  criminal  indict¬ 
ments  are  public  proceedings. 
Nothing  is  suggested  herein 
which  proscribes  the  reporting 
of  the  evidence  as  it  is  intro¬ 


Mr.  Knight  reminisced  and 
also  looked  into  the  future  in 
his  remarks.  He  challenged  the 
audience  to  build  a  better  Akron, 
saying,  “A  little  more  of  the 
‘Let’s  Go’  spirit  and  consider¬ 
ably  less  of  the  critical,  nit-pick¬ 
ing  attitude  .  .  .  will  do  wonders 
for  this  community  which  we  all 
love  and  cherish.” 

And,  looking  into  the  past,  he 


recalled  his  upbringing  and  his 
father  who  was  an  editor  before 
him,  the  late  C.  L.  Knight. 

“Winston  Churchill,  the  late 
Lord  Beaverbrook  and  my  father 
were  the  three  most  stimulating 
men  I  ever  knew,”  Mr.  Knight 
said. 

“My  father  fairly  insisted  that 
I  would  try  newspaper  work  on 
one  condition — if  I  don’t  like 
it,  I  can  get  out  and  if  I’m  no 
good.  I’ll  get  kicked  out.” 

He  reminisced  about  Presi¬ 
dents  he  has  known. 

J.  E.  Trainer,  retired  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  execu¬ 
tive,  was  toastmaster.  Among 
out  of  town  guests  were  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  Charlotte  News,  Miami 
Herald  and  Detroit  Free  Press 
which,  with  the  Beacon  Journal, 
make  up  Knight  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Knight  began  his  career 
delivering  the  Beacon  Journal. 
He  became  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1933,  just  30  years 
after  his  father  had  purchased 
it. 

At  one  time  Knight  News¬ 
papers  also  included  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Sun  and  the  Massillon 
(O.)  Evening  Independent. 
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DISCUSSING  EDITORIALS  on  presidential  election  at  NCEW  critique 


Self-Criticism  Exposes 


session  are  (from  extreme  left,  clockwise):  Wilbur  E.  Elston,  associate 
editor,  Detroit  News;  William  D.  Snider,  associate  editor,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News;  Robert  S.  Bates,  editor,  Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune; 
William  W.  Baker,  associate  editor,  Kansas  City  Star;  Thomas  N. 


Sins  of  Editorial  Page 


By  Calvin  Mayne 


Schroth,  executive  editor.  Congressional  Quarterly;  William  L.  Redus, 
editorial  page  editor.  Ft.  Worth  Star>Telegram;  Harry  R.  Pore  Jr., 
editor,  Monessen  (Pa.)  Valley  Independent;  Robert  F.  Campbell,  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  and 
Donald  L.  Breed,  editor,  Freeport  (III.)  Journal-Standard. 


Tampa,  Fla. 

Few  professional  societies  of 
any  kind,  let  alone  newspaper 
organizations,  have  such  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  self-criticism  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Edito¬ 
rial  Writers. 

The  NCEW,  convening  here 
last  week  in  its  19th  annual 
meeting,  proved  that  again  by 
devoting  a  full  day  of  its  event- 
packed  agenda  to  members’  at¬ 
tacks  on  each  other’s  work. 

NCEW  meeting  themes 
change  annually  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  moves  from  city  to  city. 
This  year,  the  host  newspapers 
— the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent  —  of¬ 
fered  a  program  based  on  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  space  age,  climaxed 
by  a  trip  to  Cape  Kennedy. 
But  the  NCEW  critique  sessions 
are  a  constant  and  much-valued 
event. 

“There  are  plenty  of  articles 
and  books  evaluating  other 
phases  of  newspaper  work,”  ex¬ 
plains  outgoing  NCEW  Presi¬ 
dent  Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle.  “But 
editorial  writers  are  a  lonely 
crew.  They  lack  objective  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  to  judge  their 
work.  The  critique  sessions  pro¬ 
vide  these  standards.” 

Desire  for  Fundamentals 

Editors  and  editorial  writers 
at  NCEW  meetings  (110  regis¬ 
tered  this  year)  split  into  small 
groups.  Editorial  pages  from  a 


specified  range  of  dates  are  ex¬ 
changed  in  advance.  Each 
critique  group  then  gathers  at 
a  table  for  written  and  verbal 
brickbats  and  compliments.  Gen¬ 
eral  critique  chairman  for  1964 
was  Paul  McKalip,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen. 

Those  who  have  attended  only 
a  few  NCEW  meetings  discuss 
the  entire  content  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Veteran  members 
take  up  editorials  on  specialized 
subjects  —  this  year,  the  presi¬ 
dential  election,  civil  rights,  in¬ 
ter-governmental  relations  and 
conservation.  There  also  was 
strong  attendance  at  two  spe¬ 
cial  critique  groups  on  effective 
editorial  writing,  reflecting  a 
healthy  desire  by  writers  with 
thousands  of  editorials  behind 
them  to  return  to  fundamentals. 

Consumer  Criticism 

A  recent  addition  has  been  an 
annual  “consumer  critique”  ses¬ 
sion.  Three  non-newsmen  in  the 
host  city  are  each  asked  to  read 
two  dozen  or  more  editorial 
pages  submitted  by  NCEW 
members.  They  give  the  view, 
often  asperic,  of  the  enlightened 
reader  who  wants,  but  some¬ 
times  does  not  get,  highest 
standards  of  quality  from  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

Consumer  critics  this  year  in¬ 
cluded  a  former  president  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  League  of  Wom¬ 
en  Voters,  a  Tampa  judge,  and 
the  general  manager  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission. 


The  woman  member  of  this 
panel,  Mrs.  Randolph  E.  Strout, 
declared  war  on  gray,  type- 
crammed  editorial  pages  virtu¬ 
ally  unrelieved  by  art  work  and 
white  space.  “Maybe  you  people 
were  hard  up  for  newsprint 
several  years  ago  and  had  to  put 
so  much  on  a  page,”  she  said, 
“but  that  can’t  be  true  now.” 

No  offending  newspaper’s  rep¬ 
utation  was  so  awesome  that 
it  gained  immunity  from  her 
criticism  of  small,  hard-to-read 
type  and  lack  of  typographical 
variety. 

All  the  consumer  critics 
sought,  and  too  often  failed  to 
find,  decisiveness  of  opinion  and 
balance  of  editorial  topics. 

But  these  outsiders  normally 
are  gentle  in  their  fault-finding 
compared  with  NCEW  members 
engaged  in  mutual  flagellation. 

In  the  critique  sessions,  par¬ 
ticipants  weigh  effectiveness  of 
expression,  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment,  adequacy  and  accuracy  of 
information,  fairness,  moral 
purpose,  diversity  of  material, 
forcefulness  of  opinion  and 
typographical  excellence.  The 
critique  groups  often  are  joined 
by  journalism  professors  who 
are  associate  NCEW  members, 
or  by  special  resource  persons 
with  detailed  knowledge  of  top¬ 
ics  discussed  in  the  special 
groups. 

An  Effective  Page 

NCEW  members  do  not  try 
to  argue  each  other  into  adopt¬ 
ing  new  editorial  policies,  how¬ 


ever  much  they  disagree  with 
each  other’s  views.  For  example, 
Robert  Nielsen,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Star,  sized 
up  a  Southern  paper  this  way: 

“From  the  samples,  I  infer 
that  the  main  purposes  of  this 
newspaper  are  to  uphold  the 
social  status  quo  in  the  region 
it  serves,  to  guard  the  purity 
of  a  doctrine  of  government, 
and  to  make  propaganda  for  the 
public  men  who  it  judges  will 
best  serve  these  ends.  Within 
these  limits,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  effective  editorial  page.” 

The  main  value  of  the  critique 
sessions  lies  in  the  ability  of  edi¬ 
torial  writers  to  identify  the 
journalistic  sins  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  as  few  readers  —  and 
even  publishers  —  could  do. 

Such  comments  as  these  — 
from  John  A.  Hamilton,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star  —  are  deliberately 
calculated  to  jolt  their  receiv¬ 
ers  from  any  complacency: 

— “This  editorial  contains 
some  flat  statements  that  stand 
like  cardboard  bent  at  the  edges, 
by  themselves  without  adequate 
support  in  fact  or  reason.” 

— “Many  of  the  editorials 
seemed  done  in  the  Standish 
style;  they  woo  Priscilla  by  let¬ 
ting  someone  else  do  the  talk¬ 
ing.  In  advocacy  of  any  sort, 
the  writer  needs  to  remember 
Priscilla’s  admonition  to  the 
man  who  ultimately  won  her, 
to  speak  more  for  himself.” 

Although  NCEW  critique  ses- 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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$10  Newsprint  Cut 
Has  Industry  Agog 


Newsprint  at  $125  a  ton! 

“Are  you  kidding?”  was  the 
spontaneous  reaction  of  one 
major  supplier  to  the  news  from 
the  west  coast  on  Wednesday 
that  MacMillan,  Bloedel  and 
Powell  River  Ltd.  had  sliced  $10 
a  ton  oflF  the  base  price  that  has 
prevailed  since  1957. 

The  big  (almost  a  million 
tons  a  year)  British  Columbia 
firm  explained  its  action  as  a 
move  to  “forestall  long-term 
erosion  in  the  traditionally  im¬ 
portant  market.”  Its  announce¬ 
ment  referred  to  the  rising  costs 
of  producing  newspapers  and 
the  increasing  competition  to 
them  from  television  and  radio. 

There  was  joy  in  publishing 
centers,  but  there  was  conster¬ 
nation  among  newsprint  sup¬ 
pliers.  Some  were  inclined  to 
attribute  the  price  cut  to  the 
B.C.  firm’s  desire  to  head  off 
over-expansion  of  the  industry. 
Several  major  mill  projects 
have  been  announced  in  the  past 
year  and  it  is  no  secret  that 
southern  mills  have  hurt  the 
sale  of  newsprint  from  Canada. 

Traditionally,  an  eastern 
manufacturer  has  set  the  price 
pattern.  Although  the  $135 
price  has  held  for  nearly  eight 
years,  there  have  been  situa¬ 
tions  where  concessions  have 
been  made  to  buyers — for  long¬ 
term  contracts,  absorption  of 
local  freight  charges,  discounts 
on  volume,  and  stock  participa¬ 
tion  dividends. 

Anson  Brooks,  head  of  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Bloedel’s  sales  subsidi¬ 
ary  at  Seattle,  w’as  quoted  by 
UPI  as  saying  there  have  been 
sales  at  negotiated  prices  below 
the  contract  price  in  recent 
months. 

The  newspaper  market  has 
has  not  been  soft.  While  some 
mills  have  been  running  at  less 
than  90  percent  capacity,  many 
of  the  newer,  integrated  mills 
have  been  on  production  seven 
days.  In  October  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau  reported,  output 
in  North  America  was  4.5  per¬ 
cent  above  the  year-ago  level 
and  for  10  months  it  was  8.4 
percent.  Canadian  production 
was  up  10.3  percent. 

During  the  past  year  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  allowed  all  of  its 
newsprint  contracts  to  expire 
and  purchased  supplies  on  the 
open  market.  This  action  sent 
newsprint  salesmen  flying 
around  the  country  to  button  up 
contracts  or  to  win  new  cus¬ 
tomers  to  protect  their  markets. 

Back  in  1934  the  price  of 
newsprint  toppled  to  a  low  of 
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$40  a  ton,  after  recurring  cuts 
from  1920’s  high  of  $112.  The 
industry  went  into  a  tailspin 
and  many  big  producers  filed  in 
bankruptcy. 

The  industry  had  to  get  by 
on  $50  a  ton  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  but  when  the  price 
controls  were  lifted  the  sup¬ 
pliers,  mostly  in  Canada,  lost  no 
time  in  pushing  up  the  price 
every  year  until  it  reached  $135 
($1  off  in  port  cities). 

In  the  past  few  years  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  holding  the 
newsprint  price  line  has  been 
the  diversification  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  Few  companies  produce 


Washington 

The  Department  of  Justice 
announced  Nov.  19  that  it  has 
instituted  a  civil  antitrust  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  compel  the  Freedom 
News^..apers  Group  to  divest  it¬ 
self  of  its  78  percent  interest 
in  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News. 

The  Freedom  Group,  which  is 
based  at  Santa  Ana,  California, 
acquired  control  of  the  Lima 
News  in  1956  from  the  Galvin 
Estate  and  last  January  bought 
assets  of  the  Lima  Citizen, 
which  suspended  Jan.  7. 

Four  days  before  the  Citizen 
went  out  of  business,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  says  in  its  complaint 
filed  in  Toledo,  the  Freedom 
Group  paid  $862,000  to  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Publishing  (^o.  and  nine  in¬ 
dividuals  on  their  promise  not 
to  compete  with  any  Freedom 
newspaper  for  five  years. 

The  defendants  named  in  the 
government’s  suit  are  R.  C. 
Hoiles,  president  and  founder 
of  the  Freedom  Newspapers; 
Clarence  Hoiles,  an  officer;  and 
E.  Roy  Smith,  managing  ^itor 
of  the  Lima  News;  the  Lima 
News  Publishing  Co.  and  Free¬ 
dom  Enterprises  Inc.  The  in¬ 
dividuals  are  said  to  be  part¬ 
ners  in  the  News. 

A  “deliberate  and  illegal”  ef¬ 
fort  to  drive  the  Citizen  out  of 
business  or  to  force  it  to  sell 
out  to  the  News  is  alleged  in  the 
complaint.  Violations  of  both 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  and 
the  Clayton  Anti-Merger  Law 
are  charged. 

Specifically,  the  government 
says  the  News  sold  advertising 
space  and  subscriptions  below 
cost  and  at  a  loss  that  amounted 


only  newsprint.  Nearly  all  have 
excellent  earnings  records.  A 
week  ago  several  major  firms 
raised  the  price  of  other  grades 
of  paper  and  lumber  products. 

Six  big  companies  in  Ontario 
agreed  a  week  ago  to  a  two-year 
contract  with  mill  workers  that 
will  raise  wages  again.  This 
came  while  a  new  pulp-paper 
union  on  the  West  Coast  pulled 
16,000  workers  off  their  jobs, 
shutting  down  operations  in  32 
U.  S.  mills. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  the 
conunon  comment  of  newsprint 
representatives  on  the  price  re¬ 
ductions  was:  “We’re  studying 
the  matter.  It  doesn’t  make  eco¬ 
nomic  sense.” 

It  was  noted  that  the  market 
value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  in 
relation  to  the  U.  S.  dollar  made 
the  $125  price  equivalent  to 
about  $134  in  Canadian  cur¬ 
rency. 


to  $6,000,000  in  six  years  in 
competition  against  the  Citizen. 
The  practices,  it  alleges,  began 
soon  after  the  Citizen  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  July,  1957,  by  a 
local  group  headed  by  Sam 
Kamin  and  James  Howenstine. 

The  Citizen  group  also  had 
help  from  the  International 
Typographical  Union  whose 
members  were  on  strike  from 
the  News.  The  Citizen  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  filed  a  civil  antitrust 
suit  against  the  News  before 
the  Citizen  folded  and  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  investigated 
the  sale  of  the  Citizen’s  assets. 

According  to  the  government, 
profits  from  other  Freedom 
newspapers  subsidized  the 
News’  losses  while  it  was  trying 
to  kill  off  the  Citizen.  Other 
Freedom  papers  are:  The 
Biicyrus  Telegraph-News  in 
Ohio,  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 
Telegraph  in  Colorado,  Odessa 
American,  Brownsville  Herald, 
McAllen  Valley  Monitor  and 
Harlingen  Valley  Star  in  Texas, 
and  Marysville  Appeal-Demo¬ 
crat  and  Santa  Ana  Register  in 
California. 

In  addition  to  the  divesture 
order,  the  court  is  asked  by  the 
government  to  void  the  non¬ 
competition  compact  and  re¬ 
strain  the  defendants  from 
similar  conduct  in  the  future. 

The  government  said  a  con¬ 
tract  dated  Sept.  1,  1963  pro¬ 
vided  for  Freedom  Newspapers 
to  pay  $1,125  a  month  to  E. 
Robert  McDowell  for  five  years 
not  to  compete  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  in  Lima  or  in  14 
other  cities.  He  was  a  former 
publisher  of  the  News. 


Ogilvy,  Benson 
Merges  with 
London’s  M&C 

i 

Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  Inc., 
of  New  York  and  Mather  & 
Crowther  Ltd.,  of  London  have 
reached  agreement  to  merge.  A 
company  has  been  formed  to 
acquire  the  stock  of  both  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  company  is  Ogilvy  & 
Mather,  with  David  Ogilvy, 
chairman  of  OB&M,  as  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive.  Donald 
Atkins,  chairman  of  the  British 
agency,  will  be  vicechairman 
with  special  responsibility  for 
operations  in  Europe. 

Each  agency  will  operate  un¬ 
der  its  present  name.  Ogilvy  & 
Mather  will  have  $130,000,000 
billings  in  1964.  The  British 
agency  has  pushed  its  billings 
from  $8,000,000  to  $53,000,000 
in  the  last  10  years. 

• 

Hellyer  Purchases 
South  Pacific  Mail 

Sale  of  the  South  Pacific  Mail, 
of  Santiago,  Chile,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  oldest  English-language 
newspaper,  to  Clement  David 
Hellyer,  of  California,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Joshua  B. 
Pow’ers. 

Mr.  Powers,  well-known  in 
new’spaper  circles  throughout 
the  world,  had  operated  the 
Chilean  weekly  since  acquiring 
controlling  interest  in  1961  from 
David  Phillips  and  Edmond  K. 
Bannon.  To  represent  him  in 
Santiago,  Mr.  Powers  named 
Arbon  Jack  Lowe  editor  of  the 
Mail.  Mr.  Lowe  resigned  in  June 
when  Mr.  Hellyer  assumed  the 
editorship  pending  completion  of 
purchase  negotiations. 

Mr.  Hellyer  was  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  news  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  from  1952  to  1959. 
He  also  wrote  for  Copley  News 
Service. 

In  1963  his  book,  “The  U.S. 
Border  Patrol,”  was  published 
by  Random  House. 

• 

Hearst  Paper  Names 
C.  E.  and  Sunday  Ed 

Los  Angeles 

Tom  Caton  has  been  appointed 
executive  city  editor  and  Robert 
Epstein  is  the  new  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  it  was  announced  by 
Publisher  George  R.  Hearst  Jr. 

Mr.  Canton  has  been  assistant 
city  editor  and  a  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  staff  man  16  years.  Mr. 
Epstein  has  served  the  Herald- 
Examiner  for  eight  years. 

Charles  Page,  staffer  for  10 
years,  was  named  assistant  city 
editor. 
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Suit  Against  Hoiles 
To  Divest  Lima  News 


J. 


EYES  RIGHT — Harold  Canning,  national  advertising  manager,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Independent,  recently  visited  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  of  distilleries  and  their  advertising  agencies  to  submit  the  re¬ 
sults  of  liquor  studies  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa  markets.  Mr. 
Canning  (left)  is  pictured  at  National  Distillers  with,  (clockwise)  John 
E.  Schlamp,  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley;  John  Tillman,  Richard  Newman, 
Philip  Brooks  and  Alfred  Bourassa,  divisional  marketing  managers  of 
National  Distillers. 
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Small  Paper  Story  Is  Told  to  ANA 


By  John  Mullowney 

Following  is  a  condensation 
of  a  paper  read  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.  last  week.  Mr.  Mul¬ 
lowney  is  publisher  of  the  Twin 
Falls  (Idaho)  Times  News. 

*  *  « 

An  additional  national  sales 
volume  awaits  the  advertiser 
who  will  recognize  and  put  some 
effort  against  smaller  markets. 
Today  they  are  being  badly 
overlooked  and  grossly  under¬ 
worked  with  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  and  sales  coverage. 

To  define,  we  call  the  smaller 
markets  those  with  a  quarter 
of  a  million  population,  200,000, 
100,000  and  down  to  50,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Those  distributing  on  a 
franchise  basis  and  automobile 
manufacturers  have  recognized 
their  importance.  They  are  yet 
to  be  discovered  by  packaged 
goods  advertisers. 

The  larger  markets  without 
question  need  the  bulk  of  at¬ 
tention  from  advertisers  and 
agencies.  However,  it  is  fair, 
I  believe,  to  ask  whether  all  of 
the  available  ad  budget  dollars 
should  be  spent  in  the  direction 
of  the  metropolitan  markets. 

The  people  who  live  in  the 
smaller  markets  have  the  same 
desires,  the  same  wants,  as  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  big 


cities.  From  an  advertiser’s  view¬ 
point,  however,  they  are  quite 
different.  They  are  actually  a 
bit  self-conscious  about  living 
differently  than  the  majority. 

They  Keep  Abreast 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that 
people  in  the  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters  set  the  pace  and  pattern  of 
American  life,  they  feel  they  are 
missing  much.  So  they  truly 
work  harder  at  keeping  abreast 
of  the  times.  They  read  more, 
they  travel  more,  and  they  work 
harder  at  becoming  more  alert 


in  the  hope  that  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  tag  of  hayshaker  won’t  ap¬ 
ply. 

As  a  consequence,  citizens  in 
the  smaller  markets  are  easier 
to  reach  —  the  exposure  per  ad¬ 
vertising  message  is  greater; 
with  this  worthwhile  result  — 
much  less  confusion  in  each 
mind  about  the  purchase  de¬ 
cision. 

Small  town  distributors  are 
not  blase  to  the  salesman’s  re¬ 
quest,  because  they  don’t  see 
many  salesmen.  Retailers  are 
all  advertisers  themselves.  They 
like  advertising  and  ad  people. 

When  you  make  a  call  in  a 


small  market,  the  volume  can’t 
be  as  big.  But,  on  a  per  capita 
basis  it  can  be  10  times  as  big. 
The  top  man  of  a  local  chain 
operating  five  supermarkets  has 
a  volume  of  $17  million.  He  does 
not  handle  private  label  brands. 

Big  Operators  Buzzed 

Some  shrewd  packaged  goods 
advertisers  have  used  smaller 
markets  and  the  support  of 
friendly  retailers  to  build  a  fire 
around  the  bigger  operators  in 
the  area,  and  force  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  product.  Our  small 
chain  operator  boldly  advertises, 
promotes  and  features  the  item. 
The  major  chains  are  great 
emulators  and  watch  the  fast- 
moving,  fast-decision  local 
chains  like  hawks. 

Quite  often  the  very  scholarly 
(and  I  do  not  say  this  facetious¬ 
ly)  J.  Walter  Thompson  market 
study  is  used  to  develop  a  mar¬ 
ket  advertising  pattern.  Their 
‘A’  list  of  markets  usually  con¬ 
tains  the  top  22  marketing  areas 
and  points  out  dramatically  that 
about  36%  of  the  people  live 
in  these  areas  and  they  account 
for  40%  of  total  retail  volume. 
So  the  advertising  department 
and  the  agency  work  out  a 
newspaper  list  to  reach  in  depth 
this  40%  consumer  buying 
power.  They  put  together  a  re- 
.searched  newspaper  list  using 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


John  Mullowney,  left,  publisher  of  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-News, 
discusses  newspaper  advertising  with  James  Fish  of  General  Mills  at 
ANA  convention. 
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Small  Paper 

(Contimied  from  page  17) 


two  papers  in  New  York,  two 
in  New  Jersey,  two  in  Chicago, 
one  in  Los  Ang^eles,  two  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  two  in  Detroit,  two  in 
Boston,  two  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area,  one  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  one  in  St.  Louis,  one  in 
Washington,  two  in  Cleveland, 
one  in  Baltimore,  two  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  St.  Paul,  one  in 
Buffalo,  one  in  Houston,  one  in 
Milwaukee,  one  in  Seattle,  one 
in  Dallas,  one  in  Cincinnati,  one 
in  Kansas  City,  one  in  San 
Diego,  and  one  in  Atlanta. 

It  is  a  good  list  and  supposed¬ 
ly  uses  all  the  papers  needed 
to  reach  this  intriguing  40% 
market.  Again,  one  calculation 
has  been  neglected.  The  total 
circulation  of  the  selected  pa¬ 
pers  would  be  about  15,000,000, 
which  is  less  than  25%  of  the 
63,000,000  papers  circulated 
each  day  in  the  United  States. 
The  advertising  is  not  reaching 
40%  of  the  volume.  The  sched¬ 
ule  is  reaching  25%  of  the 
households  in  the  United  States 
and  it  should  just  about  follow 
that  25%  of  the  households  will 
consume  25%  of  the  products 
being  advertised  —  not  40%. 

Throw  Out  the  Millinc 

Media  in  smaller  markets  is 
high  cost  per  impression  media. 
With  apologies,  I  will  again  talk 
about  newspapers.  I  did  not 
want  to  make  this  a  flag  waving 
session  for  newspapers  and,  I 
hope  you  will  not  consider  it 
as  such,  but,  I  believe  a  news¬ 
paper  example  will  best  serve 
the  purpose. 

Many  of  you  will  rightfully 
quarrel  with  me  but  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  time  let’s  throw  out 
the  milline  rate  concept  and 
without  debating  the  subject 
hope  you  will  partially  agree 
that  milline  is  an  antiquated 
rule  of  measurement.  Let’s 
equate  all  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  to  the  very  lowest  cost 
per  thousand  newspapers  in  the 
country.  The  cost  of  reaching 
a  thousand  households  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate  is  a  very 
every-day  fact  of  life  concern¬ 
ing  every  advertiser.  Let’s  fig¬ 
ure  the  cost  for  a  full  page  in 
each  of  the  40  lowest  cost  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  in  the  U.  S. 
We’ll  total  the  cost  of  these  40 
papers  and  do  some  simple  divi¬ 
sion  with  circulation  figures  and 
come  up  with  an  average  cost 
per  thousand  households 
reached.  By  using  these  low  cost 
papers  our  per  thousand  figure 
will  be  on  the  desirable  low  side. 
We  should  come  out  with  a  fig¬ 
ure  somewhat  in  excess  of  $6 
a  thousand.  Now,  it  should  be 
our  goal  to  maintain  this  same 


low  cost  per  thousand  figure  as 
we  extend  into  smaller  markets. 

The  full  page  ads  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  scaled  down  in  size  to 
4  or  5  different  size  groups. 
Probably  2000  lines,  1600  lines, 
1200  lines,  1000  lines  and  800 
lines  would  be  a  workable  scale. 
The  ads  could  be  placed  in  the 
smaller  markets  using  the  size 
mat  which  keeps  the  cost  per 
thousand  homes  reached  under 
a  $7  a  thousand  figure. 

Same  C(Mt  in  2  Markets 

You  will  justifiably  raise  the 
point  that  your  particular  ad 
needs  full  page  treatment  and 
argue  the  proposition  a  smaller 
ad  will  not  do  the  expected  sell¬ 
ing  job.  In  examining  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  should  consider  the  ex¬ 
posure  factor.  There  is  almost 
always  a  direct  corollary  be¬ 
tween  the  average  number  of 
pages  published  by  a  newspaper 
and  the  cost  per  thousand.  For 
example,  in  Twin  Falls  we  av¬ 
erage  about  30  pages  a  day  and 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  averages 
about  60  pages  a  day.  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  would  be  one  of 
our  40  low  cost  papers.  Our  cost 
per  thousand  homes  figure 
would  be  just  about  double  the 
cost  per  thousand  figure  for  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune.  In  other 
words,  if  a  full  page  were  used 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  a  half 
page  could  be  used  with  us  and 
the  cost  per  thousand  would  be 
the  same  in  both  markets. 

The  full  page  ad  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  would  be  fighting 
for  attention  with  59  other 
pages  and  a  half  page  ad  in  the 
Twin  Falls  Times-News  would 
be  fighting  for  attention  with 
half  as  many  pages  —  fighting 
for  attention  with  only  29  other 
pages.  Research  seems  to  prove 
newspapers  in  the  smaller  mar¬ 
kets  are  read  more  in  depth  and 
it  is  my  honest  belief  a  half 
page  ad  with  us  would  be  equal¬ 
ly  as  effective  in  producing  sales 
as  the  full  page  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune.  This  relationship  of 
pages  per  issue  to  cost  will  fol¬ 
low  almost  exactly  across  the 
country.  In  g^eneral,  the  papers 
with  twice  as  many  pages  will 
have  a  cost  per  thousand  about 
one  half  that  charged  by  papers 
running  half  the  pages  per  is¬ 
sue.  The  ratio  is  almost  always 
present. 

The  rate  of  $6  and  $7  per 
thousand  homes  reached  can  be 
maintained  and  the  sales  re¬ 
sults  per  capita  can  be  equal 
or  greater  than  the  selling  re¬ 
sults  obtained  through  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies. 

Bureau  Study  Proposed 

It  is  my  proposal  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
that  a  study  be  prepared.  For 
the  want  of  a  better  name  it 
could  be  called  “The  Sum  of 


the  Digits.’’  It  should  chart  the 
40  lowest  cost  newspapers  and 
perhaps  more  if  they  remain 
under  the  $7  per  thousand  cost 
figure.  Full  page  ads  should  be 
suggested  for  these  large,  many 
page  per  issue  papers. 

All  of  the  other  1700  dailies 
in  the  United  States  should  be 
related  to  these  low-cost  papers 
showing  the  size  ad  which  should 
be  run  to  keep  the  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  households  in  line  with  the 
par  determining,  large  circula¬ 
tion,  basic  control  papers. 

About  6  different  ad  sizes 
should  be  used  and  the  chart 
would  be  a  quick  indicator  and 
guide  to  all  advertisers  and 
agencies  to  readily  determine 
the  ad  size  to  run  to  keep  the 
cost  as  low  as  the  lowest  priced 
papers  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  to  document  the  ex¬ 
posure  factor,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  run  daily  should 
be  listed  to  quickly  indicate 
whether  an  individual  paper  fol¬ 
lows  an  expected  size  ratio,  com¬ 
parable  to  all  other  papers  with 
about  the  same  circulation.  It 
would  indicate,  also,  if  the  ex¬ 
posure  compares,  favorably, 
properly  and  in  ratio  with  the 
number  of  pages  carried  by  the 
larger  dailies. 

If  some  papers  did  not  follow 
the  norm  it  would  be  quickly 
apparent.  If  an  individual  news¬ 
paper  carried  half  the  pages  of 
the  metro  papers,  but  the  for¬ 
mula,  because  of  an  unrealistic 
rate,  indicated  only  a  quarter 
page  ad  —  the  paper  could  be 
eliminated  from  schedule  con¬ 
siderations. 

Formula  for  Smaller  Papers 

It  would  seem  to  me  such  an 
approach  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  would  certainly  keep 
the  large  dailies  happy.  Every¬ 
thing  is  based  on  using  full 
pages  in  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  The  formula  suggests 
large  space  in  large  papers  but 
also  the  formula  shows  a  method 
of  using  smaller  papers,  as  well, 
if  an  advertiser  so  chooses  to 
put  promotional  weight  into 
smaller  markets.  I  believe  the 
Sum  of  the  Digits  study  and 
chart  would  be  welcomed  by 
every  advertiser  and  every 
agency. 

Another  side  value  of  the 
Sum  of  the  Digits  approach 
would  be  this:  it  would  quickly 
and  graphically  pin  point  the" 
dailies  with  excessive  rates.  If 
the  chart  indicated  most  of  the 
50,000  circulation  papers  should 
carry  a  1200  line  ad  but  a  few 
popped  up  showing,  by  the  for¬ 
mula,  only  an  800  line  ad  it 
seems  the  publishers  of  the  cul¬ 
prit  papers  would  quickly  bring 
their  rates  into  line  with  the 
other  papers  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  category.  This 
might  even  solve  the  one  rate 


question.  Many  rates  v  luld 
probably  be  lowered.  If  r  tes, 
as  a  whole,  were  equitabU  and 
reasonable  the  question  a  'Out 
differentials  could  disap:  i^ar. 
The  one  rate  problem,  prin  rily 
is  a  question  flowing  back  1 1  the 
local  discount  structure. 

The  Twin  Falls  Sears,  .loe- 
buck  outlet  contracted  with  us 
for  6  full  pages  a  week.  '!  hey 
deservedly  obtained  our  lowest 
rate.  If  a  national  advei'iser 
wished  to  run  6  pages  a  week 
with  the  Times-News,  feel  quite 
confident  we  could  grant  a  ’-ate 
equal  to  the  Sears'  rate  —  but, 
that’s  another  question  and  the 
topic  for  many  full  speeches. 
The  subject  matter  is  loaded 
with  difficult  side  issues  and,  in 
many  cases,  too  much  emotion. 
Many  advertisers,  of  course, 
have  used  this  scaling  down  ap¬ 
proach  in  one  manner  or  an¬ 
other;  but,  I  believe  if  it  were 
charted  on  a  tight  formula  basis 
the  media  buyer’s  job  would  be 
simplified  and  newspaper  pur¬ 
chase  decisions  and  the  space 
used  could  be  better  justifieii. 

A  Success  Story 

There  are  many  small  market 
advertising  success  stories;  but, 
1  selected  one  which  I  know  will 
be  of  interest  to  one  of  your 
program  committeemen  —  John 
Bowers  of  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany.  I  hope  it  will  also  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  rest  of  you. 
This  year,  to  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1272  new  automobiles 
were  sold  by  the  car  dealers  in 
Twin  Falls.  The  Mercury-Comet 
dealer  sold  358  of  these  obtain¬ 
ing  a  28%  penetration  of  mar¬ 
ket  compared  to  a  3.6%  share  of 
market  for  Mercury  across  the 
nation.  The  Mercury  division 
advertising  expenditure  was  $25 
per  unit  on  Mercury-Comet  in 
our  market. 

In  Albuquerque,  a  city  of 
about  300,000,  8,296  new  cars 
were  sold  to  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  only  six  times  more  cars 
were  sold  in  Albuquerque  than 
in  Twin  Falls.  And  Albuquerque 
is  15  times  larger.  But,  that’s 
not  the  point.  Of  the  8,296  new 
cars,  Mercury-Comet  accounted 
for  264.  A  4.1%  market  pene¬ 
tration  figure,  a  bit  higher  than 
the  national  average.  The  Twin 
Falls  dealer  sold  50%  more  cars 
than  the  Albuquerque  dealers. 
The  Mercury  -  Comet  division 
spent  $85  per  car  in  Albuquer¬ 
que  compared  to  the  $25  spent 
in  Twin  Falls. 

In  Denver,  where  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  claiming  1,000,000  peo¬ 
ple,  29,389  cars  were  registered 
to  September  1  and  887  of  these 
were  Mercury-Comets.  Some¬ 
what  more  than  double  the  sales 
in  Twin  Falls.  A  3%  penetra- 

{Continued  on  page  20) 
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IT  HAS  SWELL  LINES! — Max  Hass,  left,  president  of  the  Hess  depart¬ 
ment  store,  takes  an  on-the-spot  look  with  Samuel  W.  Miller,  president- 
publisher,  at  the  enlargement  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers  plant.  Hess  places  more  than  8  million  lines  of  advertising 
annually  in  the  local  newspapers.  The  expansion  program  is  costing 
million. 


Small  Paper 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


tion  of  the  market.  In  Denver, 
the  expenditure  per  car  by  the 
Division  was  $85  compared  to 
the  $25  in  Twin  Falls.  The  Al¬ 
buquerque  example  and  the 
Denver  examples  are  not  ex¬ 
treme  because  they  are  close  to 
the  average  total  national  share 
of  market  enjoyed  by  Mercury- 
Comet.  True,  Twin  Falls  has  an 
aggressive  wheeling  and  dealing 
distributor  but  in  thinking  for 
a  moment  about  the  purchase  of 
small  market  advertising  it’s 
fun  to  speculate  on  what  might 
have  happened  if  Mercury- 
Comet  had  increased  their  ex¬ 
penditure  by  over  3  times  in 
Twin  Falls  to  equal  their  per 
car  expenditure  in  Albuquerque 
and  Denver. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  often 
times  look  too  far  afield  in  try¬ 
ing  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
pushing  the  sales  curve  up¬ 
wards.  The  smaller,  unsophis¬ 
ticated  markets,  in  my  opinion, 
contain  untapped  possibilities 
for  quick  response  to  advertis¬ 
ing  pressures.  I  think  a  10%, 
15%  increase  in  total  sales  is 
sitting  and  waiting  for  you  in 
the  small  markets.  And,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  can  be  justified  if  a 
formula  is  followed  which 
doesn’t  exceed  the  cost  levels  per 
household  found  in  metropolitan 
markets.  If  you  are  placing 
nearly  100%  of  your  budget 
agrainst  80%  of  the  volume,  try 
20%  of  your  total  budget  in 
smaller  markets. 

• 

Singer  Names  Royal 

Edward  (Ted)  Royal  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations.  Consumer 
Products  Division,  the  Singer 
Company,  effective  Jan.  1.  He 
was  for  five  years  with  JWT. 


Quaker  Oats 
To  Market  5 
New  Brands 

Chicago 

Quaker  Oats  Company  is  in¬ 
troducing  five  brands,  and  that’s 
only  the  beginning,  according  to 
Robert  D.  Stuart  Jr.,  president. 

Other  new  products  are  in 
process  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Stuart  revealed  in  an 
interview. 

“In  a  period  such  as  today 
when  there  is  such  rapid  obso¬ 
lescence  of  brands,  a  company 
can’t  take  three  to  five  years  to 
bring  out  new  products,’’  Mr. 
Stuart  said.  “It  must  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process.” 

Going  National 

New  products  going  national 
are  Cap-n-Crunch,  Ken-l-Ration 
Stew,  Aunt  Jemima  Easy-Pour 
Pancake  Flour,  and  two  new  dry 
cat  foods.  Pamper  and  Saucy 
Pamper.  Under  test  is  Diet 
Frosted  Wheat  Puffs,  an  arti¬ 
ficially  sweetened  breakfast 
cereal. 

Newspapers  are  used  during 
introductory  tests,  Mr.  Stuart 
said,  but  then  tv  takes  over  and 
practically  no  newspaper  copy 
is  purchased. 

“When  you  are  in  advertising 
be  dominant  in  it — that  is  our 
ad-policy,”  Mr.  Stuart  said. 
Asked  if  he  thought  newspapers 
might  ever  become  the  dominant 
medium  for  Quaker  Oats  and 
its  many  products,  Mr.  Stuart 
replied:  “I  wouldn’t  say  no  to 
that.” 

Mr.  Stuart  has  not  yet  been 
the  target  for  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  he  said.  Unoffi¬ 
cial  estimates  place  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  appropriation 


at  about  $21,000,000  a  year.  As 
president,  Mr.  Stuart  said  he 
devotes  90%  of  his  time  to 
marketing. 

Agencies  serving  Quaker  ac¬ 
counts  include  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Pap- 
ert,  Koenig  &  Lois,  and  Comp¬ 
ton. 

Gave  Up  Co-op  Program 

Mr.  Stuart  said  he  devotes  so 
much  of  his  time  to  marketing 
because  Quaker  Oats  Company 
is  “basically  a  marketing  organ¬ 
ization.”  Reporting  to  him  are 
executives  in  charge  of  product 
management,  marketing  serv¬ 
ices,  new  product  research,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  sales. 

“We  try  to  do  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  job  of  advertising  possible,” 
he  said.  “We  gave  up  our  rela¬ 
tively  limited  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program,  because  we  felt 
that  the  stores  had  so  many 
important  items  that  they  needed 


to  put  into  their  local  news¬ 
paper  copy,  all  we  could  get 
were  ‘obituary  notices’.  We  can 
get  more  value  from  our  adver¬ 
tising  by  handling  all  of  it  our¬ 
selves. 

“One  reason  we  do  not  adver¬ 
tise  in  newspapers  ourselves  is 
that  we  don’t  think  their  rate 
structure  is  attractive  to  nation¬ 
al  advertisers.  Newspapers  give 
primary  attention  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers,  which,  of  course,  is 
understandable  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  point  of  view.” 

Mr.  Stuart  was  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales  when  he  was 
elevated  to  the  presidency. 

• 

Newspapers  First 
In  Jewelers  Ads 

Newspapers  are  the  first 
choice  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nation’s  27,000  retail 
jewelers  who  advertise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Irving  D.  Holczer,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  for  Bulova 
Watch  Company. 

A  new  nationwide  survey  of 
jewelers  shows  that  they  chose 
mail,  radio,  catalog,  television 
and  student  papers,  in  that 
order,  after  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Mr.  Holczer  said.  The 
survey  was  conducted  by  Stew¬ 
art,  Dougall  &  Associates,  mar¬ 
keting  consultants. 

“The  overwhelming  majority 
of  jewelers  who  carry  watches 
advertise  watches,”  Mr.  Holczer 
said.  “And  the  emphasis  in  their 
advertising  is  on  the  national 
brands  that  advertise  heavily. 

“The  survey  shows  that  of  the 
jewelers  who  plan  changes  in 
advertising,  60  percent  expect 
to  increase  their  ad  outlays  in 
1965.  Newspapers,  mail  and 
radio  will  remain  the  favorite 
media,  in  that  order.” 


Tie  6t^  Ma/tid 

at  t/U  Mi&m  ^ 

72%  OF  ALL  THE  FOOD  SALES 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
ARE  IN  BOSTON-WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

DAILY  152,634,  SUNDAY  103,882 


To  succeed  in 
selling  America’s 
6th  Market,  treat 
Boston-Worcester 
as  ONE  MARKET. 

To  succeed  in 
reaching  and 
selling  this  whole 
market,  include 
the  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette. 

MOST  ADVERTISERS 
DO! 

Richard  C.  Steele 
President  and 
Publisher 

Represented  by 
Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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leach  more  man  600,000  Las  ingeies  famines  aUM 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  (CLAN)  —8  dailies  and  22  supplementary  weeklies  —  provide 
coverage  of  41  communities  and  reach  609,840  Los  Angeles  suburban  families  at  home. 
Each  Copley  Newspaper  is  printed  in  a  local  plant,  is  edited  by  a  separate  staff,  and  has 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  its  own  hometown  readers.  They  depend  on  it.  Advertisers  can,  too. 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


^  Mewspa{2£;(S 


COPLEY  LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPERS  (CLAN)  GROUP:  Alhambra  POST-ADVOCATE  •  El  Monte  Post  Advocate  •  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate  Shoppers/Burbank  DAILY  REVIEW  •  Burbank  News/Culver  City  STAR  NEWS  &  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  Baldwrin 
Hills  Advertiser  •  Culver  Palms  Advertiser  •  Mar  Vista  Advertiser  •  Venice  Advertiser  •  West  Los  Angeles  Advertiser  •  Westchester 
Advertiser/Glendale  NEWS  PRESS  •  Glendale  News-Press  Shoppers/Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS  POST  •  Foothill  Messenger/South  Bay 
DAILY  BREEZE  (Redondo  Beach,  Torrance,  Palos  Verdes,  El  Segundo,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa  Beach)  •  South  Bay  Breeze 
Advertisers  •  South  Bay  Breeze  Peninsula  Advertiser/San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  Advertiser.  REPRESENTED 
NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


Older  Women  Have  Different 
Self-Image,  Ad  Check  Shows 


“Advertising  that  is  not 
beamed  directly  to  older  women 
usually  is  not  even  perceived  by 
them,”  according  to  Richard  L. 
Pelzman,  president  of  Senior 
Services  Corporation,  New 
York. 

“Recent  research  in  the  cos¬ 
metics  and  apparel  fields  re¬ 
veals  that  older  women  have  en¬ 
tirely  different  standards  of  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  conceptions  of 
the  ideal  self-image  than  do 
their  younger  counterparts,” 
Mr.  Pelzman  said. 

“Advertising  to  women  has 
traditionally  been  based  on  the 
supposition  that  women  of  any 
age  cherish  equally  such  attri¬ 
butes  as  romantic  beauty,  sex 
appeal,  youthfulness  and  fash¬ 
ion  conformity. 

“This  supposition  is  incorrect 
and,  in  the  light  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  involved,  it 
can  be  an  expensive  error,”  Mr. 
Pelzman  said.  “We  now  have 
evidence  that  women  in  the  over 
56  group  (30%  of  the  adult  fe¬ 
male  population)  have  totally 
different  standards.  For  them, 
the  ideal  woman  is  the  neat,  trim, 
proper  one.  They  prefer  to  be 
harmonious  in  appearance,  with 


accessories,  clothing  and  cos¬ 
metics  all  matching,  than  to  be 
beautiful  in  the  younger  wom¬ 
an’s  sense  of  the  word.  No  hair 
must  be  out  of  place;  every¬ 
thing  must  satisfy  a  feeling  of 
propriety.  This  is  what  the 
older  woman  is  looking  for  when 
she  decides  on  a  lipstick  or  a 
new  suit. 

“Because  she  exists  complete¬ 
ly  outside  of  the  emotional 
framework  of  the  younger  wom¬ 
an  when  it  comes  to  questions 
of  appearance,  the  older  woman 
tends  to  totally  ignore  ads  which 
portray  younger  models  and  use 
the  traditional  approaches,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Senior  Services. 
“Thus,  for  example,  a  skin 
cream  advertisement  or  com¬ 
mercial  with  an  undertone  of 
sexual  excitement  and  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  glamour  and  youth, 
will  be  unnoticed  by  the  older 
woman,”  Mr.  Pelzman  com¬ 
mented.  “This  imagery  is  so 
outside  her  own  social  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  might  just  as  well 
be  produced  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.” 

Senior  Services  Corp.  (745 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York)  will 
continue  to  explore  the  relation- 
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GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 

SEPTEMBER  and  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS 
( 14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis) — Media  Records 


SEPTEMBER 
1964  vs  1963 


FIRST  9  MONTHS 

1 964  vs  1963 


% 

%of 

% 

“/oOf 

GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Los; 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

-FI  1.6 

8.5 

-  2.1 

8.3 

Foods  . 

-  8.4 

9.2 

-  1.9 

10.9 

Baby  Foods  . 

-51.9 

0.1 

-19.8 

02 

Baking  Products  . 

-  8.3 

1.3 

-  8.3 

1.0 

Beverages  . 

...  -FI4.0 

2.1 

-  0.1 

2.3 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

. .  .  -58.2 

0.3 

-F79.5 

0.6 

Condiments  . 

-F  6.9 

0.5 

-F  8.6 

0.7 

Dairy  Products . 

.  -  8.2 

1.2 

+  1.2 

1.4 

Frozen  Foods  . 

-FIO.4 

1.0 

+  5.0 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

.  . .  -F  0.6 

0.7 

-  I.l 

1.0 

Industrial  . 

...  -F20.9 

2.1 

-21.4 

1.6 

Insurance  . 

. . .  -F  8.9 

1.3 

-10.3 

1.3 

Medical  . 

...  -16.7 

1.4 

-15.5 

1.9 

Public  Utilities  . 

. . .  -F  5.0 

3.4 

-F  0.7 

3.2 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

. ..  -  2.1 

13.6 

•FI5.I 

9.0 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  . . 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

...  -  5.9 

1.7 

-F34.8 

I.l 

Photo  SuppI . . 

-F44.0 

0.4 

-  1.5 

0.6 

Tobacco  . 

-  2.3 

2.9 

-F59.6 

3.9 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

-35.6 

1.2 

-  0.8 

1.8 

DentriFces  . 

. . .  -F60.9 

0.3 

+  8>6 

0.3 

Men’s  Toiletries  . 

.  -73.6 

0.2 

-FI9.6 

0.4 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

.  ..  -18.5 

0.5 

-F  0.6 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

-FI7.6 

0.0 

-F49.4 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

...  -  0.4 

10.6 

-  0.6 

11.6 

Airways  . 

.  -FI2.0 

7.2 

+  0.5 

7.7 

Bus  Lines  . 

-28.1 

0.4 

-14.9 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

-F32.2 

0.6 

-  1.9 

0.9 

Steamships  . 

.  -19.4 

1.4 

-  6.7 

I.l 

Tours  . 

...  -F  2.1 

0.8 

-F28.3 

I.l 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

...  -F  5.9 

2.8 

-FI  1.9 

1.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 

...  -  4.8 

70.3 

+  1.5 

7IJ 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

-FI7.3 

1.9 

+20.3 

26 

Passenger  Cars — New 

-F44.8 

18.2 

+  13.4 

IS.I 

Tires  &  tubes  . 

-F54.3 

2.2 

+  16.9 

26 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

...  -F  1.3 

0.8 

+  5.4 

0.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

. . .  -F22.9 

29.7 

+  10.5 

28.7 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

...  -F  4.2 

100.0 

+  4.7 

100.0 

ship  between  age  .and  ideal  ap¬ 
pearance,  Mr.  Pelzman  said. 
These  investigations  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  principally  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Florida,  commencing  in 
January,  1965.  This  will  be  a 
large  scale  exploration  of  re¬ 
sponse  to  products  and  services 
marketed  in  an  atmosphere 
where  age  is  made  a  conation 
of  purchase. 


Les  Benson  Appointed 
Advertising  Director 


icipaiiy  in  Sst.  eeters-  No.  Hollywood,  Calif, 

'ida,  commencing  in  Ben  Reddick,  executive  vice- 
1965.  This  will  be  a  president  and  publisher  of  the 
e  exploration  of  re-  Valley  Times/Citizen-News  and 
praducts  and  services  Citizen-News  Co-Publisher  Dave 
in  an  atmosphere  Heyler  have  announced  the  ap¬ 
is  made  a  condition  pointment  of  Les  Benson  as  ad- 
vertising  director  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

Lynn  Bryan  was  appointed 
^  n  A  retail  advertising  manager  of 

P  A  R  IV  the  Valley  Times/Citizen-News 

Q  ^  |a  >  ^  and  associated  publications.  He 

r\  W  was  formerly  retail  advertising 

1^  P  IJW  p  manager  of  the  Citizen-News. 

^  ^  Jack  Davenport,  formerly 

C  P  IP  W  I  C  P  A  promotion  and  public  relations 
director  of  the  Valley  Times, 
_  become  assistant  retail  adver- 

tising  manager  and  responsible 
WS  f63tUr6S^^^l  promotion  of  both  the  Val- 

with  vniir  ■  Times  and  the  Citizen-News. 

-  I  ^  I  Dick  Young,  formerly  a  dis- 

trict  sales  manager  for  the  Val- 
Times,  assumes  the  duties  of 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Valley  Times. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY,  1964 


is  a  good  time  to  remember  that  this 
American  tradition  started  in  New  England.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  and  New  England  Thanksgiving  dinners,  as 
usual,  are  a  little  better  than  anywhere  else. 
Families  up  this  way  spend  more  for  food 
per  year— $1276— than  in  any  other  part  of  the  U.S 


HAPPY  THANKSGIVING! 


SELL  New  England 
with  NEWSPAPERS! 

The  ONLY  medium  that  can 
deliver  saturation  coverage 
of  this  rich,  important  area! 


Your  advertising  will  produce  sales  when  you  use  these  leading  newspaper-sponsors  of  this  message: 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E),  Portland  Telegram  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E),  Union  (M) 
Republican  (S),  Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bristol  Press  (E) 
Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 
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Family-Style 
Brewery  Ads 
Tap  Success 


Philadelphia 

It’s  no  wonder  that  most 
newspaper  readers  in  the  tri¬ 
state  (Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware)  area  feel 
that  the  Ortlieb  family  are  old 
friends.  They  are  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising  models  in  brewery  ads. 

This,  says  James  F.  Ivers, 
general  sales  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  brewery,  is  the 
way  to  buck  a  trend  profitably. 

He  says  the  ad  budgets  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  national  distribu¬ 
tion  of  some  major  brews  has 
sent  sales  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  local  brewery  and  that  of 
25  independent  brewers  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  at  one  time,  only  two 
remain.  Ortlieb’s  has  been  at 
its  center  city  location  for  95 
years. 

They  have  made  some  of  their 
steadiest  growth  in  recent  years, 
thanks  to  the  success  of  an  ad 


program. 

Frank  Callahan,  vicepresident 
of  Lewis  and  Gilman  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  said  the  campaign 
has  impact  because  of  its  in¬ 


dividualism.  It  scorns  the  “Me, 
too”  approach  of  so  many  brew¬ 
eries. 

“All  other  brands  are  shout¬ 
ing  their  flavor,”  Mr.  Callahan 
commented.  “If  we  stressed 
flavor  also,  what’s  different  then 
about  our  campaign?  So  we 
stress  what  no  other  brewery 
has  to  offer  —  that  we  have 
three  members  of  the  founding 
family  working  every  day  at 
Ortlieb’s  .  .  .  supervising  brew¬ 
ing,  sales,  bottling  and  distribu¬ 
tion  and  meeting  with  distribu¬ 
tors.” 

The  three  featured  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  are  all  graduate  brew- 
masters  and  descendants  of  the 
founder,  Trupert  Ortlieb. 

Henry  Ortlieb,  Trupert’s 
grandson,  is  vicepresident,  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  is  secretary  and  Joseph 
(“Uncle  Joe”)  is  president. 

The  ad  campaign  highlights 
the  Ortliebs  at  work  and  at 
play,  with  photos  showing  them 
busy  at  production  and  others 
of  family  and  friends  enjoying 
their  product  on  fishing  and 
hunting  trips,  or  just  after  a 
game  of  golf. 

The  photos  are  of  the  Ortliebs 
themselves,  not  models. 

One  of  the  ads  proclaimed 
“Uncle  Joe”  8,184  steps  to 
brewing  perfection,”  then  listed 
his  checks  of  the  various  phases 
of  brewing  in  the  plant  with  the 
trip  measured  by  a  pedometer. 
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Largest  Circulation  in  N.E.penna. 


Alongside  the  copy  was  a  photo 
of  the  affable  president  descend¬ 
ing  the  stairs  outside  the  plant. 

Twenty-seven  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  carry  Ortlieb’s 
ad  at  least  once  weekly.  The 
ads  alternate  from  a  full  page 
to  1,000  and  500  lines  on  a  rotat¬ 
ing  schedule  in  the  standard¬ 
sized  papers.  They  remain  a 
constant  1,000  lines  in  the  tab¬ 
loids. 

Ortlieb’s  favors  the  sports 
pages  for  advertising  and  pre¬ 
fers  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Friday  to  take  advantage  of 
food  shopper  readership. 


Wall  St.  Journal 
Aims  New  Ads  at 


Million  Prospects 


MORE 

PUBLISHERS 
COME  TO 


for  presses  with 
bigger  reserve 
capacity 


FC&B  Acquirer 
Large  Ad  Agency 
In  Australia 


The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  is  shooting  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers  to  push  it  over  the  900,- 
000  circulation  mark  by  the  end 
of  1965,  launched  an  advertising 
campaign  this  week  in  33  news¬ 
papers  in  28  markets  coast  to 
coast. 

The  1800-line  ads  featuring 
the  theme,  “Only  busy  men  have 
time  to  read  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,”  will  also  attempt  to 
“broaden  the  awareness  of  the 
Journal  as  an  essential  and  ex¬ 
clusive  daily  source  of  business 
news,”  Robert  V.  Enlow,  circu¬ 
lation  sales  manager,  said. 

The  campaign  employs  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  at  the  same 
time  as  the  newspapers,  and  a 
national  magazine  campaign 
utilizing  the  same  copy  themes 
will  blanket  the  country  in  1965. 

The  new  strategy  is  the  result 
of  a  market  research  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  Inc.,  agency  for 
the  Journal,  which  uncovered 
more  than  a  million  “prime 
prospects”  within  these  28 
selected  markets. 

The  Journal’s  current  total 
circulation  for  all  editions  is 
876,000. 


“A  major  step  in  our  'ong- 
range  program  to  develop  an  in¬ 
ternational  network  of  full  erv- 
ice  agency  offices  in  response  to 
the  present  and  future  nee  is  of 
the  agency’s  clients.” 

This  was  the  comment  of  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Carney,  chairman  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  his  company’s  actiuisi- 
tion  of  Briggs,  Canny,  Janies  & 
Paramor  Pty.  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
largest  ad  agencies  in  Australia. 
BCJ&P  has  annual  billings  in 
excess  of  $5.6  million  and  a  staff 
of  115  persons. 

This  move  by  FCB  marks  the 
third  acquisition  of  a  foreign 
agency  during  the  past  year. 
FC&B  acquired  an  Italian 
agency  (FCB  Radar),  a  Danish 
agency  (FCB  Balling)  and  also 
expanded  what  had  previously 
been  a  Paris  branch  of  its  New 
York  office  so  that  it  now  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  full  service  ag^ency  in 
France. 

Briggs,  Canny,  James  &  Pa¬ 
ramor  was  formed  in  1960  by 
the  merger  of  two  agencies  in 
Australia,  one  in  Sydney,  the 
other  in  Melbourne. 

Among  the  clients  serviced 
are:  Rothman’s  of  Pall  Mall 
(Aust.)  Ltd.;  Australian  Gas 
Light  Co.  Ltd.;  Hoover  (Aus¬ 
tralia)  Pty.  Ltd.;  Gas  and  Fuel 
Corporation  of  Victoria;  The 
Reader’s  Digest  Assn.  Pty.  Ltd.; 
Remington  Rand-Chartres  Pty. 
Ltd.;  Ansett  Transport  Indus¬ 
tries  Ltd.;  The  Quaker  Oats 
Co.;  Rootes  (Aust.)  Ltd.; 
Nicholas  Pty.  Ltd.;  Roundtree; 
and  the  Herald  and  Weekly 
Times  Ltd. 


Rogers  Joins  Buchen 
For  Creative  Service 
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SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  -  WAUER  COMPANY.  INC.,  National  Rapratantativat 


Sherman  E.  Rogers  has  been 
named  senior  vicepresident  and 
director  of  creative  services  of 
Buchen  Advertising  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York  and  Denver. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  worked  with 
both  print  and  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising  in  campaigns  for  the 
Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee,  Northern 
Illinois  Gas  Company,  Baldwin 
Pianos  and  Organs,  the  Vendo 
Company,  Volvo  Automobiles, 
Sunbeam  and  Hillman  Automo¬ 
biles,  Union  Carbide,  Royal 
Metal  Office  Furniture  and  Dow 
Corning  while  working  at  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  Hill,  Rogers, 
Mason  &  Scott  and  Post-Keyes- 
Gardner. 

His  broadcast  services  in¬ 
cluded  creative  work  for  Peter 
Paul  Candy,  National  Airlines 
and  National  Distillers. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  21,  1964 


•  •  •  • 


StCOND. 

OCNVILLtCW* 
ffllOMAL  P/GC 

AWARD 


The  Award  is  to  be  made  to  the  writers 
of  what  ore  judged  the  three  best  newspaper 
editorial  page  articles  in  the  United  States 
in  1964,  interpreting  the  international 
scene  with  respect  to  the  achievement  of 
World  Peace  Through  World  Law. 

The  Award  is  to  be  made  also  to  the 
three  cartoonists  producing  the  most 
perceptive  newspaper  cartoons  published 
in  1964,  again  related  to  the  achievement 
of  World  Peace  Through  World  Law. 


PRIZES 

Cash  awards  and  inscribed  plaques  will 
be  presented  to  first,  second  and  third 


place  winners  in  each 
and  Cartoon. 

category:  Article 

FIRST  PRIZE 

$300 

SECOND  PRIZE 

$200 

THIRD  PRIZE 

$100 

SUBMISSION  OF  ENTRIES 

Each  entrant  may  submit  up  to  three 
articles  or  cartoons.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  the  number  of  entrants  for  each  news¬ 
paper  or  news  service  organization. 

Entries  must  be  received  at  the  address 
below  no  later  than  January  30,  1965. 

Notification  and  presentation  of  the 
Award  will  be  made  in  March,  1965. 
None  of  the  entries  will  be  returned. 


Entries  should  be  sent  to: 

Grenville  Clark 
Editorial  Page  Award 
THE  STANLEY  FOUNDATION 
Stanley  Building 
Muscatine,  Iowa 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

ROSCOE  DRUMMOND 

Author  and  Syndicated  Columnist 

SARAH  T.  HUGHES 

United  States  District  Judge 

ARTHUR  LARSON 

Director,  World  Rule  of  Law 
Center,  Duke  University 

JAMES  WADSWORTH 

Former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations 

PAUL  W.  WALTER 

Past  President,  United  World 
Federalists,  Inc. 


THE  STANLEY  FOUNDATION 

The  Grenville  Clark  Editorial  Page 
Award  is  now  sponsored  by  the  Stanley 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  has 
as  a  major  objective  the  furthering 
of  education,  study  and  research 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
peace. 

Among  its  projects  is  the  STRATEGY 
for  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Stanley  Foundation  is  a  tax- 
exempt,  educational  organization. 
Contributions  to  the  Foundation  are 
deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 


GRENVILLE  CLARK 

Grenville  Clark,  for  whom  this  award  has 
been  named,  is  one  of  the  country's  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  world  law.  He 
is  co-author,  with  Professor  Louis  Sohn 
of  Harvard  University,  of  "World  Peace 
Through  World  Law,"  considered  the  most 
practical  and  complete  blueprint  yet 
developed  for  world  law.  The  pioneering 
work  has  been  hailed  by  scholars  and 
lawyers  as  "the  greatest  contribution 
of  the  American  profession  of  law  to 
world  peace." 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Presidents 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  is  the 
recipient  of  honorary  Doctor  of  Law 
degrees  from  Dartmouth  College  and 
Harvard  and  Princeton  Universities. 


PURPOSE  OF  AWARD 

The  Award  gives  recognition  to  the 
publication  of  vigorous  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  opinion  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  as  to  the  effect  of  law 
and  order  in  the  achievement  of  a  secure 
peace  in  freedom.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  interpret 
as  well  as  inform  on  international 
matters  that  affect  our  nation's  welfare 
and  very  existence.  To  attract  the  reader, 
newspaper  interpretation  must  be  vital 
and  interesting.  Beyond  this,  it  must 
distinguish  between  the  long-term  self- 
interest  of  our  country  and  that  which  is 
short-range  or  expedient.  It  must  impart 
perspective  and  common  sense.  These 
are  the  broad  standards  under  which 
the  entries  will  be  judged. 


CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Some  Legal  Advice 
On  Male  and  Female 


By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM,  ProWdence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


More  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act: 

“Help  Wanted,  Male,”  “Help 
Wanted  Female”  —  or  “Help 
W’anted  —  Men  or  Women”  is, 
in  this  writer’s  mind,  still  a 
bouncing  ball  and  an  unsettled 
question. 

As  reported  earlier,  some 
newspapers  say  they’re  planning 
to  merge  the  various  male-fe¬ 
male  help  wanted  classifications 
when  the  new  Civil  Rights  Law 
takes  effect  next  July  2. 

A  probably  braver  minority 
are  planning  to  leave  their  clas¬ 
sifications  alone.  They  plan  to 
let  advertisers  run  their  ads 
where  the  advertiser  wants  them 
run. 

Strong  substantiation  for  this 
point  of  view  comes  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

ANPA’s  General  Counsel  has 
advised  as  follows: 

Nowhere  in  Title  VII  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  Act  is  it  unlawful 
for  newspapers  to  publish  help 


w'anted  advertisements  with  des¬ 
ignations  as  to  sex,  sinless  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  hiring  needs.  ANPA 
Counsel  explains: 

“  ‘A  newspaper  in  publishing 
advertisements  for  customers  is 
not  an  employer,  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  or  employment  agency  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  Section  704 
(b). 

“It  is  clear  from  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  Section  704(b) 
that  the  Congress  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  include  newspapers  with¬ 
in  the  definition.  The  House  Re¬ 
port  No.  914  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  ‘The  prohibitions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  [704(b)]  do  not  require 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  to  exercise  any  control 
or  supervision  over,  or  to  do 
any  screening  of,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  notices  published  by 
them.’ 

“In  summary,  newspapers 
publishing  advertisements  for 


The  best  place  to  sell 
“national  advertisers” 
on  your  newspaper... 


THE  WAU  STREET  JOURNAL. 


...is  the  national  newspaper 
they  look  to  every  business 
day  for  business  information. 


Editions  Published;  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  every. •^nere  every  business  dey 


customers  classified  by  or  desig¬ 
nating  persons  by  sex  will  not 
be  in  violation  of  the  Act.  This 
is  the  case  even  though  the  cus¬ 
tomers  themselves  may  be  in 
violation  by  virtue  of  having 
caused  such  advertisements  to 
be  printed  or  published.” 

From  this  absolvement  of  a 
publication’s  responsibility  to 
screen,  edit  or  refuse  advertis¬ 
ing  (except  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  own  help  wanted  ads),  it 
would  appear  that  the  Act’s  in¬ 
tent  prefers  that  all  tendered 
advertising  be  published  un¬ 
altered  and  unquestioned,  that 
the  publishing  agents  accept  no 
responsibility  and  that  the  Act’s 
enforcement  agents  could  then 
go  directly  to  the  job-offering 
advertiser  who  may  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  law. 

The  statement  says  the  Act 
does  not  “require”  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  screen  or  control  adver¬ 
tising.  And  it  doesn’t  say  that 
a  publishing  agent  should  not 
control,  supervise  or  screen 
Help  Wanted  advertising. 

Most  newspapers  exert  con¬ 
siderable  caution  in  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  advertising.  Help 
Wanted  advertising,  sales  job 
advertising  and  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  advertising  are  probably 
watched  more  carefully  than 
most  categories.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  revenue 
is  turned  away  each  year  by 
newspapers  because  of  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  publish  advertising  that 
is  unacceptable  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Most  of  this  has  to 
do  with  the  newspaper’s  obliga¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  reader  and 
to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the 
publication  involved. 

For  years,  newspapers  have 
cooperated  with  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  with  civil  rights  and 
religious  groups  —  before  and 
after  legislation  has  come  into 
effect  —  and  have  actually  been 
in  the  forefront  in  determin¬ 
ing  advertising  acceptability. 
ANCAM  committees  have  made 
many  definite  contributions  in 
this  area. 

Thoughtful  Classified  Manag¬ 
ers  have  often  led  the  way  in 
their  declining,  screening  and 
adapting  adcopy  submitted  to 
them,  because  (Classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  so  closely  identified  and 
associated  with  the  personal  as¬ 
pects  of  the  lives  of  readers  — 
reaching  into  areas  such  as 
housing,  rentals  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

It  doesn’t  seem  likely  that 
newspapers  will  discontinue  fol¬ 
lowing  their  present  advertising 
acceptability  standards.  This 
would  certainly  be  a  disservice 
to  readers. 

But  again,  the  self-regulating 
that  newspapers  ordinarily  un¬ 
dertake  will,  as  happened  so 
often  in  the  past,  put  news¬ 
papers  in  the  position  of  being 


“big  brother”  to  the  reader,  and 
the  advertiser  and  prac:  ally 
an  arm  of  the  regulating  I  .dies 
involved. 

The  problems  and  que.- .  ions 
posed  here,  as  well  as  o  lers 
that  have  come  up,  are  I  <dng 
answered  in  meetings  ai  c-und 
the  country. 

“Official  briefings”  are  'leing 
held  by  the  Community  liela- 
tions  Service  of  the  Depar'inent 
of  Commerce  in  conjunction 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Conrinis- 
sion.  A  schedule  of  mtoting 
dates  is  available  from  David 
Pearson,  Community  Relations 
Services,  Department  of  t!om- 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C.  20230. 
These  meetings  cover  all  titles 
of  the  Act  and  are  being  held 
in  all  50  states. 

Briefings  are  also  in  progress 
on  just  the  Title  7  aspect  of 
the  Act.  Information  on  these 
can  be  obtained  from  Charles 
Kothe,  Industrial  Relations  De¬ 
partment,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  277  Park 
Avenue,  New  York. 

A  special  bulletin,  put  out  in 
August,  is  available  through  the 
U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  number  of  newspapers  have 
gone  to  the  10-column  classified 
format,  and,  as  with  all  major 
changes,  the  question  that  comes 
to  mind  first  is:  “how  did  the 
change  affect  linage  and  reve¬ 
nue?” 

The  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  recently  made  the 
change  and  increased  rates,  too. 
CAM  Iv’an  E.  Wehmer  gpves  the 
details : 

“Effective  July  1,  1964,  our 
classified  rates  were  raised  6.7  % 
across  the  board.  At  the  same 
time,  we  added  a  10th  column 
to  our  wide  classified  page.  Prior 
to  the  change,  our  columns 
measured  11  picas  with  9  col¬ 
umns  to  a  page.  With  the  change 
in  format,  our  columns  meas¬ 
ured  9  picas,  10*/4  pts.,  using  3- 
point  rules  and  5%  pt.  Spartan. 

“In  order  to  keep  large  classi¬ 
fied  display  ads  in  the  section, 
a  10%  discount  for  full  page 
units  w'as  instituted.  Full-page 
contract  advertisers  pay  for  9 
columns  when  they  are  actually 
getting  10.  The  entire  paper  has 
been  9  column  for  about  8  years, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  place 
some  consideration  on  the  fact 
that  we  could  lose  a  lot  of  this 
linage  if  some  incentive  was  not 
introduced. 

“Beginning  with  January, 
1964,  classified  linage  soared  to 
4-15.3%,  February'  was  up 
-(-32.1%.  For  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  as  compared  to  the 
same  6  months  in  1963,  classi¬ 
fied  was  up  20.1%.  July  showed 
an  18.9%  increase;  August 
gained  21.4%;  September 
-t-31.3%.” 
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Also  avaiUMo  in  Um  Central  States  throuih; 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City.  Missouri 


Century-old  Newnan  (Ga.)  Times-Herald 
selects  Fairchild  press  in  switch  to  offset. 

THREE  GENERATIONS  -  Evan  W.  Thomas- 
son,  Editor;  James  J.  Thomasson,  General 
Manager;  and  W.  W.  (Bill)  Thomasson,  staff 
member,  of  the  century-old  Times-Herald 
look  over  first  edition  printed  on  the  new 
Fairchild  News  King.  When  the  switch  to 
offset  was  made,  the  Thomassons  chose 
the  News  King  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
the  newspaper’s  award-winning  quality. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  News  King, 
write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept. 
NK-5,  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 

1st  Place,  NEA’s  1964  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
EXCELLENCE  IN  TYPOGRAPHY  (weeklies  3,000-6,000 
circulation). 

2nd  Place,  NEA’s  1964  Better  Newspiaper  Contest, 
GENERAL  EXCELLENCE. 

1st  Place.  GPA’s  1964  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
TYPOGRAPHY. 

1st  Place,  GPA’s  1964  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
AGRICULTURE. 


Award-winning  weekiy 

chooses  NEWS  KiNG° 
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PROMOTION 

Youth  Career  Advice 
Results  in  Reprints 

By  George  Wilt 


Montreal 

“There’s  nothing  that  will 
earn  the  appreciation  of  the 
youth  of  a  community  for  its 
newspaper  like  guidance  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  career,  plus  help  in 
getting  a  job,’’  said  Jack  M. 
Henderson,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 

The  most  important  question 
for  any  teenager  past  his  second 
year  of  high  school  is  “What  do 
I  want  to  be  after  I  finish 
school?’’  according  to  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  explaining  the  Gazette’s 
“Youth  Careers’’  series,  pub¬ 
lished  last  summer. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  of  some 
assistance  to  its  young  readers 
in  making  their  biggest  decision, 
the  Gazette  used  its  regular 
Saturday  Youth  pages  to  outline 
and  discuss  in  detail  some  thir¬ 
teen  of  the  major  career  areas 
open  to  young  people.  The  series 
was  published  in  conjunction 
with  its  “Job  Counsellor”  col¬ 
umn,  a  daily  feature  of  the 
Gazette  Help  Wanted  pages. 

Leading  off  with  Engineering, 
the  series  covered  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  law  and  medicine,  social 
work,  journalism,  advertising, 
teaching,  architecture,  art,  sci¬ 
ence,  nursing,  and  other  fields. 
A  column,  “Tips  from  the  Top,” 
accompanied  each  article,  pro¬ 
viding  a  first-person  testimonial 
over  the  byline  of  a  leader  in 
each  field.  Each  article  outlined 
the  requirements  of  education 
and  talent,  and  provided  a  sug¬ 
gested  list  of  books  on  each 
occupation. 

As  the  series  progressed,  re¬ 
quests  for  back  copies  and 
queries  on  future  articles  poured 


in  to  the  Gazette  offices.  Gazette 
executives  were  convinced  that 
the  series  was  filling  a  genuine 
need  in  the  community. 

As  a  result,  the  series  was 
reprinted  in  full-newspaper  page 
size  format.  The  12-page  reprint 
was  run  off  on  the  Gazette’s 
presses,  using  the  original  page 
mats  for  all  except  the  first  two 
pages.  The  preprint  has  been 
made  available  to  schools  as 
well  as  to  individual  Gazette 
readers.  Requests  have  already 
been  received  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  the  reprint  sec¬ 
tion. 

Job  Counsellor 

A  box  on  the  front  page  of 
the  reprint  tells  that  the  series 
on  “Youth  Careers”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  conjunction  with  the 
Gazette’s  Job  Counsellor  column, 
and  concludes  with  “It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  you  will  find 
this  special  reprint  helpful  and 
my  best  wishes  in  deciding  your 
future,”  followed  by  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  columnist  Lori  Brock. 

The  “Job  Counsellor”  column 
is  a  sideline  for  Miss  Brock.  Her 
primary  responsibility  is  Help 
Wanted  supervisor  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette  Classified  Advertising  de¬ 
partment.  The  two-column  for¬ 
mat  column  provides  helpful 
hints  for  job-seekers  and  builds 
readership  of  the  classified  ads, 
and  Miss  Brock’s  replies  to  her 
correspondents  reveal  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  personnel  counsel¬ 
ling. 

It’s  no  surprise,  however,  that 
Miss  Brock  wears  two  hats.  So 
does  her  boss,  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He’s  Jack 


Henderson,  who  is  also  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  promotion  manager. 

«  «  * 

FASHION  IMAGE  —  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  used 
an  energetic  and  imaginative 
promotion  approach  to  help  en¬ 
hance  the  newspaper’s  image  as 
a  fashion  news  medium,  while 
portraying  Cleveland  as  a  fash- 
ion-conscious  city. 

This  fall,  Cleveland  produced 
the  Parade  of  Progress,  an  11- 
day  show  which  saluted  opening 
of  a  $17,500,000  exhibition  hall, 
the  Cleveland  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter. 

The  Plain  Dealer  staged  the 
most  complete  fashion  spectacu¬ 
lar  in  the  city’s  history  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  event.  It 
turned  2,800  square  feet  of  ex¬ 
hibit  space  into  a  giant  stage 
and  produced  33  different  fash¬ 
ion  shows  in  the  11-day  period. 

There  were  demonstrations  of 
hair  styling  and  beauty  tips  be¬ 
tween  main  shows.  The  pro¬ 
grams  were  conceived  by  the 
newspaper’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of 
Russell  W.  Kane  and  Alex 
Machaskee,  with  $30,000  budg¬ 
eted  for  the  event. 

Many  special  fashion  layouts 
preceded  the  show  opening  and 
fashion  space  was  more  than 
doubled  in  the  morning  and 
Sunday  Plain  Dealer. 

Another  PD  promotion  was 
the  attraction  of  Cleveland’s 
Home  Furnishings  Fair.  This 
was  Heloise  House,  built  to 
specifications  of  the  syndicated 
columnist  and  featuring  many 
of  her  household  hints.  Her  per¬ 
sonal  appearances  highlighted 
the  fair. 

*  *  * 

BEER  MERCHANDISING— 
The  Rio  Grande  Valley  group  of 
newspapers  won  first  prize  in 
the  Lone  Star  Beer  merchan¬ 
dising  contest.  Competing 
against  31  newspapers  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  the 
Brownsville  Herald,  Harlingen 
Valley  Morning  Star  and  Mc¬ 
Allen  Valley  Evening  Monitor 
(all  located  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley)  earned  the  prize  on  the 
basis  of  efforts  to  help  move  the 
advertised  merchandise.  A  well 
coordinated  program  including 
tie-ins,  merchandising  bulletins, 
product  publicity,  store  displays, 
letters  to  the  trade,  special  front 
page  on  2,000  copies  of  the 
Morning  Star  promoting  a  new 
package,  and  other  merchan¬ 
dising  aids.  A  record  122  tie-ins 
were  obtained. 

The  Lone  Star  Brewing  com¬ 
pany  awarded  a  prize  of  $1,000 
in  cash  and  a  trip  to  New  York 
to  national  advertising  manager 
L.  G.  “Nick”  Nicolai. 

*  *  * 

MODEL — “Hail  to  the  rising 
son”  read  the  headline  on  a  full- 
page  promotion  ad  published  in 


the  Washington  Post  on  N.  ws- 
paperboy  Day.  The  ad  featured 
a  large  full-color  photo  f  a 
Post  carrier,  and  incidentally 
the  son  of  the  author  of  thf  ad, 
promotion  manager  John  Duwer. 
The  junior  Dower  is  one  of  two 
Post  carriers  in  the  family.  “The 
great  virtue  of  using  your  iwn 
kids  to  illustrate  ads,”  the  sen¬ 
ior  Mr.  Dower  points  out,  “is 
that  you  save  model  fees  .  .  . 
the  disadvantage  is  that  you 
have  to  pick  one  of  them,  and 
earn  the  undying  enmity  (for  24 
hours  anyway)  of  all  the  rest.” 

*  «  * 

PASADENA  DATA  —  The 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News 
and  Independent  have  released 
a  booklet  of  market  informa¬ 
tion,  “The  Affluent  Society  of 
Metropolitan  Pasadena — where 
conspicuous  consumption  is  most 
conspicuous.”  The  booklet  fea¬ 
tures  a  bleed  aerial  photo  of 
the  market  with  a  tissue  overlay 
showing  location  of  various  parts 
of  the  area,  pictures  of  leading 
citizens  (including,  for  instance, 
Allan  Nevins,  Herbert  Hoover 
Jr.,  Upton  Sinclair,  Buzzie  Ba- 
vasi,  Frank  Howard,  and  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  to  indulge  in  a  little 
name-dropping),  some  startling 
pictures  of  new  homes,  stores 
and  industries,  some  unusual 
statistics  (5,413  families  earn¬ 
ing  over  $25,000  a  year),  and 
some  data  on  the  big-spenders 
in  the  area.  Makes  for  interest¬ 
ing  reading,  particularly  for 
space  buyers.  Write  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  or  Sawyer, 
Ferguson,  Walker  for  a  copy. 

*  *  « 

GOALBALL — A  new  game, 
“Goalball,”  has  been  introduced 
to  schools  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
as  a  result  of  a  story  in  the 
Washington  StaPs  “Teen”  sec¬ 
tion.  Earlier  this  year.  Teen 
Editor  Fifi  Gorska  went  to  St. 
Mary’s  Academy,  Leonardtown, 
Md.,  for  a  story  and  pictures  of 
girls  playing  the  game  origin¬ 
ated  by  their  coach.  As  a  result 
of  “Teen”  coverage,  the  physical 
education  department  of  D.  C. 
public  schools  asked  the  girls  to 
give  an  exhibition  game  for  some 
500  junior  and  senior  high  school 
physical  education  instructors. 
The  “Teen”  Section  for  and 
about  young  people  is  published 
every  Saturday  in  the  Star’s 
“Weekender”  Magazine. 

«  *  * 

ART  AND  FUN  —  During 
National  Newspaper  Week, 
Paula  Kent,  promotion  director 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune,  organized  and 
staged  three  shows  on  the  theme, 
“The  Art  of  the  Cartoonist.” 

Ed  Nofziger,  creator  of  the 
bi-lingual  cartoon  strip,  “Buenos  j 
Dias,”  shared  the  spotlight  with  I 
Miss  Kent  at  two  of  the  shows  I 
before  the  Lions  and  Elks  Clubs.  I 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson  McClung  didn’t  have  any  problem 
with  the  division  of  responsibility  on  the  weekly  paper  they  started 
in  Richwood,  W.  Va.,  right  after  the  war.  But  then  nothing  has  ever 
been  really  complicated  with  them.  Jim  owned  a  typewriter  so  he 
was  editor.  Bronson  had  been  a  truck  driver,  so  he  headed  the  me¬ 
chanical  end.  One  sold  advertising  while  the  other  was  using  the 
pencil.  Both  quit  working  when  they  fell  from  exhaustion.  There 
was  that  little  initial  matter  of  which  would  go  to  Chicago  to  buy 
the  machinery  to  get  started  with.  Linotype,  press,  such  things.  Jim 
went.  He  had  been  a  naval  officer  in  the  Pacific  and  hadn’t  a  chance 
to  wear  his  dress  blues.  Bronson  was  a  first  class  private  before  he 
was  busted.  He  had  no  clothes.  So  Jim  went.  They  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems  easy.  Advertising  with  the  problem  of  reaching  the  heart  of 
Appalachia,  which  isn’t  as  impoverished  as  the  liber-al  press  would 
make  you  believe,  might  find  a  solution  in  Hillbilly  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  at  Richwood. 


Advertisement 
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A  little  girl’s  toys  tell  a  story 


Her  playthings  will  turn  into  real  things  as  she 
grows  up.  Soft  animals.  Children  of  her  own.  All 
ihe  electric  helpers  a  woman  needs  to  run  her  home. 

And  as  sure  as  little  girls  grow  up,  there  will 
be  new,  exciting  electric  servants  to  keep  young 
ladies  looking— and  feeling— young.  And  plenty  of 
low-priced  electricity,  too. 

You  as  a  customer  are  a  big  part  of  the  reason 
for  all  this.  Your  interest  in  new  things  keeps  the 
electric  companies  working  hard  to  fulfill  your 
wishes,  while  their  many  new  ideas  make  elec¬ 
tricity  an  ever-better  bargain. 

That’s  business  management  at  work— cus¬ 
tomer  and  company  teaming  up  to  raise  America 


to  new  heights  of  prosperity,  with  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  everyone.  It’s  what  happens  natu¬ 
rally  when  people  do  what  they  can  for  themselves 
in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  economic  climate. 

All  over  America  you  can  see  this  progress. 
In  more  than  300  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies  a  vital  part  of  our  nation’s  growth  is  moving 
forward  through  investor  ownership  and  business 
management.  And  every  day,  these  companies  are 
proving  that  this  way  of  doing  things  serves  you— 
and  your  future— best. 

You've  got  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies* 

Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  to  you  through  this  magazine. 


Watch  for  ELECTRIC  SHOWCASE— a  new  series  of  TV  special  attractions,  starring  Gordon  and  Sheila  MacRae.  Inaugural  show.  “Winterland 
on  Ice,”  featuring  the  Shipstads  and  Johnson  Ice  Follies  and  the  Good  Time  Singers,  Sunday,  December  27,  7:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  ABC- TV. 


CIRCLLATION 


Mrs.  Carraher’s  Boy 
Wm  Bet  ffis  Shirt 


Shirt  manufacturers  have  an 
especially  jfood  feeling  for 
Charles  Carraher  Jr.,  former 
circulation  manager  and  now 
executive  assistant  to  Charles 
W.  Staab,  business  manager  of 
the  Cinrinnati  (0.)  Enquirer. 

The  shirt  business  has  been 
good  in  Cincinnati  since  Mr. 
Carraher  (pronounced  Carrier) 
started  a  “Bet  Your  Shirt”  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  spur  to  district  cir¬ 
culation  managers. 

Mr.  Carraher  told  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Central  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managfers  Association 
about  the  shirts  and  other  pro¬ 
motion  incentives. 

In  announcing  individual 
quotas  at  a  district  managers 
meeting,  Mr.  Carraher  suddenly 
pulled  off  his  shirt  and  an¬ 
nounced:  “I’ll  bet  my  shirt  that 
the  department  makes  its  quota.” 

Shirts  Gome  Off 

One  by  one,  each  manager 
picked  up  the  idea  and  in  about 
a  minute  everyone  in  the  room 
had  his  shirt  off.  The  under¬ 
standing  was  that  any  man  who 
didn’t  make  his  quota  would  have 
his  shirt  donated  to  the  Good¬ 
will  Industries  Organization.  If 
he  made  quota,  he  not  only  got 
his  shirt  back,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  bought  him  a  new  $5 
shirt. 

Mr.  Carraher  said  he  had 
heard  that  Robert  Tafel,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  used  a  similar 
program  and  went  so  far  as  to 
have  his  men  bet  their  trousers. 

Mr.  Carraher  said  that  an¬ 
other  promotion  stunt  which 
“got  mileage”  was  when  he 
agreed  to  shine  the  shoes  of  the 
district  manager  in  each  of  two 
top  divisions.  The  winners  se- 

Sin£le  rate  is  great  Mate! 
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lected  Cincinnati’s  Fountain 
Square  for  the  payoff  and  Mr. 
Carraher  polished  the  leather 
while  the  police  scowled  and 
passers-by  got  a  laugh. 

The  “Rotten  Apple  Award” 
was  another  winner,  he  said. 
Low  district  managers  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  received  in  a  refrigerated 
carton  a  rotten  apple.  If  he  was 
low  man  three  weeks  he  came 
into  “permanent”  possession  of 
the  apple. 

Produces  Action 

“It  was  remarkable  how 
quickly  the  recipient  went  out 
and  got  some  production,”  Mr. 
Carraher  said. 

Balloon  derbies  in  which  man¬ 
agers  get  prizes  for  the  helium- 
filled  balloon  that  goes  the 
farthest,  chicken  and  bean  din¬ 
ners  where  the  losers  must  eat 
beans,  and  “pie  in  your  eye” 
contests  in  which  managers  who 
did  outstanding  jobs  got  to 
smack  Carraher  in  the  face  with 
a  pie  were  described  by  the 
Enquirer  circulator. 

Another  bell  ringer  was  the 
distribution  of  $100  bills  before 
a  contest  to  men  who  by  a  show 
of  hands  said  they  intended  to 
earn  the  money  by  hitting  sub¬ 
scription  quotas.  “Slave  for  a 
Day”  is  another  Enquirer  pro¬ 
motion  in  which  Mr.  Carraher 
Mdll  wait  hand  and  foot  for  eight 
hours  on  the  top  men  in  the 
paper’s  spring  promotion. 

Some  circulation  managers 
have  asked  Mr.  Carraher  if  he 
doesn’t  feel  that  his  men  are 
humiliating  or  embarrassing 
him.  His  reaction  is  he  thinks 
the  men  respect  him  even  to  a 
greater  degree  if  they  know  that 
he  has  a  sense  of  humor  and 
that  he  enjoys  a  good  time. 


Reverse  lead  the 
photo  material  with 
1  10  point  mere 
merits  You  compose 
complex  cotiv  blocks 
with  minimum 
machine  changes 


Mr.  Carraher  urged  circula¬ 
tion  men  to  “read  your  own 
product,  for  a  belief  in  what 
your  selling  is  a  must.” 

He  told  of  a  job  overhauling 
in  which  80  percent  of  the  retail 
trading  zone  staff  was  either 
transferred  or  discharged  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  adjust  to  an 
enthusiastic  sales  campaign. 

“These  men  were  interested 
primarily  in  three  things,”  Mr. 
Carraher  said,  “a  new  company 
car  every  two  years,  a  good 
sound  pension  program  and  the 
opportunity  to  be  left  alone. 

“Many  had  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  15  to  20  years  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  tried  everything  we  could 
to  save  them  as  employes.  Please 
understand  that  management 
must  accept  its  responsibility 
for  allowing  this  situation  to 
grow  to  a  point  where  such 

drastic  measures  were  neces¬ 
sary. 

“Now  we  will  stack  our  dis¬ 
trict  manager  staff  against  any 
in  the  country.” 

Mr.  Carraher  emphasized  that 
with  a  man’s  basic  incentive  to 
do  a  good  job  or  be  replaced 
goes  the  responsibility  of  the 
circulation  manager  to  see 

that  his  staff  receives  the 

proper  training  and  understands 
thoroughly  the  ground  rules 
under  which  the  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  game  is  played. 

“Remember,”  he  said,  “in  most 
cases  if  the  pupil  hasn’t  learned, 
the  teacher  hasn’t  taught.” 

*  «  * 

NO.  1  BOY 

How  do  you  get  to  be  the  top 
senior  carrier-salesman  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania: 

Barry  L.  Houseal,  17,  who 
delivers  103  copies  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Harrisburg  Patriot  in  the 
suburb  of  Highspire  can  tell 
you  how  to  become  No.  1  news- 
paperboy. 

Barry,  a  12th  grader,  started 
as  a  Patriot  carrier  when  he  was 
12.  For  five  years,  he  has  never 
missed  a  delivery,  never  been 
late  with  a  delivery,  never  had  a 
complaint  from  his  customers, 
always  is  polite  and  courteous, 
and  always  collects  on  time. 

Barry  won  the  senior  division 
of  the  PNPA  competition  in¬ 
volving  25,000  newspaperboys ; 
received  a  trophy  and  a  $100 
defense  bond. 

But,  outstanding  delivery  is 
not  enough  for  a  carrier  to  win 
a  top  award.  Barry  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  high  school  basketball 
and  track  teams,  an  Eagle  Scout 
with  28  merit  badges,  a  member 
of  the  Boy  Scout  Order  of  the 
Arrow  and  an  Indian  dance 
team.  Barry  is  a  Boy  Scout  life 
saver.  Red  Cross  senior  life 
saver,  member  of  an  aquatic 
team  and  a  “Rainbow”  girls 
swim  team  instructor.  He  has 
saved  his  newspaper  route 


profits  and  has  purchase.  $500 
worth  of  Bethlehem  Stc:  1  Co. 
stock. 

Barry  reached  his  finest  liour 
in  the  opinion  of  the  dges 
when  delivering  his  rout  last 
winter.  He  found  a  mai\  lying 
almost  covered  by  deep  now. 
The  man  apparently  had  a  heart 
attack  and  while  falling  hit  his 
head  on  an  automobile  bumper. 
Barry  called  an  ambulance  and 
rode  with  the  injured  m  m  to 
the  hospital. 

After  making  sure  that  the 
man  was  going  to  be  “o.k.,” 
Barry  finished  delivering  his 
route  and  made  it  to  school  on 
time. 


Dubuque,  Centralia 
Long  ABC  Members 

Histories  of  the  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Sentinel  and  the  Dubuque 
(la.)  Telegraph-Herald  were  in- 
advertently  omitted  in  the  recent 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulaticms 
edition  of  Editor  &  PuBUSHHt 
(Oct.  17)  honoring  the  50th 
anniv'ersary  of  ABC. 

In  July,  1930  the  Telegraph- 
Herald  moved  to  new  modem 
quarters  where  a  64-page  web 
press  was  installed  and  now  a 
new  building  program  is  in 
progress,  with  new  press  and 
mailing  room  buildings  added  to 
the  existing  plant  to  house  a 
new  64-page,  double  width,  off¬ 
set  press  with  a  fully  automated 
mailing  department.  New  Lino- 
film  and  auxiliary  equipment  is 
now  in  operation.  Circulation  is 
now  41,000.  In  1914  it  was 
13,000. 

The  Sentinel  was  started  on  a 
Washington  hand  press,  two 
pages,  and  is  now  in  the  process 
of  installing  a  32-page  offset 
press,  a  program  costing  more 
than  $250,000.  The  late  Veme 
was  a  director  of  ABC  from 
1936  to  1956.  He  took  over  in 
1906  from  his  father,  who  had 
purchased  the  paper  in  1888.  The 
circulation  in  1906  was  1,132,  in 
1914  it  was  2,804  and  now  is 
13,355. 

• 

Raise  Sunday  Price 

Pexiria,  Ill. 

The  Peoria  Sunday  Journal- 
Star  has  increased  its  retail 
price  to  25  cents  per  copy.  Car¬ 
riers  will  receive  20  percent  of 
the  increase,  the  newspaper 
announced. 
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. . .  if  it  doesn't  meet  today’s  challenge.  Like  ROP  color, 
for  example.  To  help  insure  a  live— and  lively— paper, 
Vario-Klischograph  electronic  scanner  and  engraver  is 
practically  a  necessity.  With  it,  ROP  color  becomes  rou¬ 
tine,  fast,  economical. 

♦  Separations  and  plates  (directly  on  metal)  in  less 
than  one  hour 


4  Works  from  all  types  of  copy  without  conversions 

♦  Little  or  no  handwork 

♦  A  variety  of  screens 

♦  Always  highest  quality  for  matting  or  direct  printing 

♦  Black  and  white  plates  in  minutes  on  ail  materials 
Have  your  paper  look  alive— look  into  Vario-Klischo¬ 
graph  today. 


AooVARIO-KLISCHOeRAPH 

UnH»c/ Stat98  sa/»s  and  s»rv/c»  agenta.  115  CUTTER  MILL  ROAD,  GREAT  NECK,  NEW  YORK 
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U.$.  GOV’T.  REPORTS  RAIL 
ACCIDENTS  SKYROCKET  AS 
FIREMEN  FORCED  OFF  JOBS 

INCREME  OF  696  HUB)  MO  MREI 
SHOWN  IN  TNNEE-MONTN  ICC  STONY 


Washington — A  staggering  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  killed  and 
injured  since  locomotive  helpers  (firemen)  were  forced  off  many  jobs  was 
revealed  here  in  official  U.  S.  Government  reports.  Accident  statistics  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  May  through  July,  1964 — the 
first  three  months  of  rail  operation  without  helpers  (firemen)  on  all  loco- 


H.  E.  Gilbert,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  called  the  ICC  re¬ 
ports,  “official  evidence  that  helpers 
(firemen)  are  essential  to  safe  rail¬ 
road  operation.” 


motives — showed  that  696  more  persons  were  killed  or  injured  than  in  the 
same  three  months  in  1963. 

The  alarming  breakdown  in  railroad  safety  began  May  7,  1964  when 
a  compulsory  arbitration  ruling  permitted  railroads  to  eliminate  helpers 
(firemen)  from  freight  and  yard  locomotives  except  in  states  protected 
by  safe  crew  laws.  About  30%  of  freight  and  yard  locomotives  are  being 


However,  Gilbert  said  ICC  reports 
are  only  part  of  the  whole  accident 
picture.  ICC  statistics  include  only 
those  accidents  reported  by  railroad 
companies  involving  a  reportable 
death  or  injury  or  which  cause  more 
than  $750  damage. 


operated  without  helpers  (firemen). 


Eli  L.  Oliver,  Washington  economist 
and  specialist  in  ICC  statistics,  said 
railroad  accidents  in  the  May- July 
period  increased  at  six  times  the  rate 
of  increase  recorded  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1964. 

Oliver  said  railroad  safety  was  im¬ 
proving  markedly  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  Some  570  fewer  persons 
were  killed  or  injured  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1964  than  in  the  same  peri¬ 
od  of  1963.  The  number  of  train  acci¬ 
dents  was  up  only  slightly.  The  im¬ 
provement  ended  abruptly  in  May, 
when  the  first  helpers  (firemen)  were 
forced  off  their  jobs,  Oliver  noted. 


“Another  disturbing  aspect  of  this 
substantial  increase  in  accidents  and 
casualties  is  that  we  expect  a  lower 
rate  during  the  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  These  ICC  reports  show  a  re¬ 
versal  of  that  trend.  Instead  of  a  sea¬ 
sonal  decline,  we  find  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease,”  Oliver  observed. 

The  economist  said,  “It  is  obvious 
that  the  forced  removal  of  helpers 
(firemen)  had  a  drastic  impact  on  the 
railroads’  safety  record.  The  accident 
surge  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  use 
of  less  than  a  standard,  safe  crew — 
operating  without  a  helper  (fireman) 
in  the  cab.” 


“Railroad  officials  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  hide  many  mishaps  re¬ 
sulting  from  operation  without  a 
helper  (fireman),”  Gilbert  charged. 

The  union  leader  said  he  expects  a 
continuing  increase  in  accidents  and 
the  number  of  persons  killed  or  in¬ 
jured  “as  long  as  railroads  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  without  helpers 
(firemen). 

“The  arbitration  board’s  ruling  on 
use  of  helpers  (firemen)  expires 
March,  1966.  We  will  insist  that  help¬ 
ers  (firemen)  be  used  on  all  freight 
and  yard  locomotives  in  order  to  re 
store  safe  operation,”  Gilbert  asserted. 


THIS  m  A  TRAIN-OPERATING  WITHOUT  A  FIREMAN 

Now  only  a  twisted  pile  of  wreckage,  it  represents  a  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $1,- 
000,000.  An  82-car  Pennsylvania  Railroad  freight  train  —  operating  without  a  helper 
(fireman)  in  the  locomotive  cab  —  rammed  the  rear  of  a  standing  freight  train.  Three 
$250,000  diesel  locomotive  units  and  27  cars  of  freight  were  demolished  September  8, 
1964,  at  West  Leechburg,  Pa. 


V  ' 


WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  HREMEN  WERE  FORCED  OFF  LOCOMOTIVES 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statistics  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1964  show  a  startlingly 
high  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  injured  once  railroads  were  permitted  to 
eliminate  some  locomotive  helpers  (firemen) 


from  freight  and  yard  locomotives.  As  seen  in 
the  statistical  summary  listed  here,  the  first 
three  months  of  the  “fireman-off”  period  reversed 
a  trend  set  in  the  first  four  months  of  1964  which 
held  promise  of  an  improved  safety  picture. 


CASUALTIES 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS 


FOUR-MONTH  PERIOD 
January  thru  April 

1963  1964 

(Flr*ni*ii  (Fir«in«ii 
oa)  oa) 

Persons  Killed 

And  Injured  ..9885  9315 

1964  Decrease . —  571 

Decrease  per  month  —  5.8% 
Per  Cent  of  Decrease  —  5.8% 


THREE-MONTH  PERIOD 
May  thru  July 

1963  1964 

( Hreaien  ( Firemen 
on)  OFF) 

Persons  Killed 

And  Injured  .  .6781  7477 

1964  Increase  .  +  696 

Increase  per  month  .  -f  232 
Per  Cent  of  Increase  -F  10.3% 


FOUR-MONTH  PERIOD 
January  thru  April 

1963  1964 

(Firemen  (Firemen 
on)  on) 

Number  of 

Accidents  ....1597  1619 

1964  Increase  .  -F  22 

Increase  per  month  .  -F  5.5 
Per  Cent  of  Increase  -F  l.4yo 


THREE-MONTH  PERIOD 
May  thru  July 

1963  1964 

(Rremen  (Rremen 
on)  OFF) 

Number  of 

Accidents  ....1127  1225 

1964  Increase  .  -F  98 

Increase  per  month  .  -F  32.7 
Per  Cent  of  Increase  -F  8.7ya 


(Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Statements  M-400  and  M-450) 


STATE  CREW  LAWS 
RAIL  SAFETY  FACTOR 


Some  19  states,  including  the 
most  populous,  have  made  special 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  their 
citizens  through  the  enactment  of 
Safe  Crew  Laws.  While  these  laws 
vary  from  state  to  state,  they  gen¬ 
erally  provide  for  the  use  of  a 
standard,  safe,  five-man  crew — an 
engineer,  helper  (fireman),  conduc¬ 
tor  and  two  brakemen.  These  laws 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  arbitration  board  ruling  on  the 
use  of  helpers  (firemen)  and  the 
number  of  brakemen  or  switchmen 
in  a  crew. 

A  comparison  between  the  train 
accident  rates  of  various  railroads 
and  their  percentage  of  mileage  in 
states  without  Safe  Crew  Laws  shows 
a  significant  parallel. 

Railroads  with  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  mileage  in  states  without 
^fe  Crew  Laws  almost  invariably 
have  higher  train  accident  rates. 

Here  are  examples: 

Vt  of  MHooqo  Train 
Railroad  In  Sfotos  Wlfhont  Aeeidont 

Sofa  Crow  Laws  Rato 


Nickel  Plate 

16.4% 

2.00 

New  York  Central 

24.0% 

3.79 

Erie- Lackawanna 

39.3% 

4.67 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

55.5% 

5.67 

Pennsylvania 

56.3% 

6.87 

(Train  Accident  Rate  based  on 
number  of  train  accidents  per  million 
locomotive  and  motor-train  miles.) 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIREMEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 

H.  E.  GILBERT,  President  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


personsi 


A  slide  presentation  which  dramati¬ 
cally  depicts  important  trends  in 
the  marketing  and  merchandising 
fields  has  been  completed  by  Fair- 
child  Publications  and  will  be  made 
available  to  trade,  business  and  edu¬ 
cational  groups  at  a  nominal  fee. 
The  hour-long  program,  produced  by 
Ed  Cold.  Fairchild’s  retail  manage¬ 
ment  news  specialist,  is  geared  as  a 
training  device  and  briefing  primer. 
The  35  mm.  slides  range  from  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  suburban  expansion  to  the 
fight  to  preserve  downtown  business 
and  includes  sections  on  new  selling 
techniques  in  distribution,  impact 
of  electronics,  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  in  discounting,  the  boom  in 
leisure  living,  challenge  of  the  more 
sophisticated  customer  and  problems 
of  an  affluent  society. 


Marian  Christy,  who  is  the  fashion 
rejmrtcr  for  FOOTWEIAR  NEWS  in 
Fairchild’s  Boston  bureau,  went  to 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  last  week  to 
cover  the  leather  showing  of  tanners 
to  the  manufacturing  and  styling  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Endicott  Johnson.  On 
Nov.  26.  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  will 
publish  its  Leather  Openings  Issue 
which  will  highlight  individual  lines, 
new  colors,  treatments,  trends  and 
developments  in  the  market  as  a  pre¬ 
view  for  leather  buyers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 


Fairchild’s  Fall  1%4  “Millinery” 
and  “.\ccessories”  Directories  for  ad¬ 
vanced  spring  buying  have  just  been 
issued,  both  containing  a  new  section 
on  wigs  and  hair  pieces,  wig  carriers 
and  wig  blocks  in  recognition  of  the 
growing  market  in  this  field.  The 
“Millinery”  Directory  lists  2,349 
merchandise  sources  and  the  “Ac-  I 
cessories”  Directory  contains  3,039 
listings.  ' 


Rav  Connollv,  reporter  for  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  in  Fairchild’s  Bos¬ 
ton  bureau,  will  be  in  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  Nov.  22-25,  where  he  has  been 
assigned  to  cover  an  Air  Force  Sci¬ 
entific  Symposium  sponsored  by  the 
Air  Force  Electronic  Systems  Di¬ 
vision  and  the  Mitre  Corp. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pafci/tiMrt  of 

Oail,  Newt  Record.  Womon't  Wo.r  Daily, 
Hoint  Ftimithingi  Daily,  Footwear  Newt, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  Nawi  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  Newt,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 


4  Washington  Star 
Veterans  Retire 

Washington 

Four  well-known  members  of 
I  the  Washington  Star  staff  — 
Gould  Lincoln,  George  Kennedy, 
;  J.  A.  O’Leary  Sr.  and  Jim 
Berryman  —  were  honored  by 
fellow  newspapermen  and 
friends  at  a  retirement  party  at 
the  National  Press  Club  last 
week. 

Gould  Lincoln,  chief  political 
I  writer  of  the  Star  since  1925 
and  a  member  of  the  staff  for 
55  years,  officially  retired  Oct. 
31,  as  did  George  Kennedy,  a 
22-year  Star  staffer  who  wrote 
the  Rambler  column  during  the 
last  seven  years. 

Mr.  O’Leary  retired  at  the  end 
of  September  after  covering 
Capitol  Hill  for  the  Star  for 
nearly  40  of  his  47  years  at  the 
newspaper.  Jim  Berryman,  a 


4-STAR  EVENT— Newbold  Noyes, 
center,  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  is  pictured  with  four 
stars  of  the  Star  staff  at  a  retire¬ 
ment  party  in  the  National  Press 
Club.  Holding  cartoons  of  them¬ 
selves  are:  Left  to  right — Gould 
Lincoln,  J.  A.  O'Leary  Sr.,  Jim 
Berryman  and  George  Kennedy. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  political 
cartoonist,  will  retire  Dec.  31 
with  a  total  of  42  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  Star. 

Benjamin  M.  McKelway,  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  of  the  Star,  and 
Newbold  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Star,  reminisced  with  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  nearly  200  persons. 

Each  of  the  three  writers  was 
presented  with  a  portable  type¬ 
writer.  Mr.  Berryman  was  given 
a  professional  set  of  water 
colors. 

Mr.  Berryman  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Gib  Crockett,  his  long 
time  co-worker. 

#  He 

John  W.  English,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 


Southside  Times — to  assistant 
editor  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volun¬ 
teer. 

*  *  * 

Pete  Gilpin — from  federal 
and  medical  reporter  to  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen; 
Stewart  Judkins — from  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  to  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Leo  T.  O’Brien — from  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Community  Services 
Department  to  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Daily  Sun. 

«  *  * 

William  A.  Ashbolt — from 
picture  editor  to  director  of  news 
photography,  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  « 

Michael  Kelly,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  house  organ  of  Time, 
Inc.  and  later  of  the  editorial 
bureau  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  Cincinnati — to  industrial 
writer,  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  *  * 

C.  L.  Douglas,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press — retired  after  a  39-year 
career  with  the  paper. 

*  *  « 

Martha  Sweetser  —  from 
society  department  to  librarian, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 

«  *  4t 

Don  F.  Wasson,  former  chief 
copy  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal-Constitution  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  replacing 
L.  P.  Patterson — now  public 
relations  director  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Medical  Association. 


Recent  Editorial  Research  Titles 

COIN  SHORTAGE  SPORTS  ON  TELEVISION 

CANAOIAN  SEPARATISM  POLITICIANS  ANO  THE  PRESS 

EDUCATION  OF  SLUM  CHILDREN 

Independent  research  on  any  one  of  these  subjects 
would  take  more  time  than  is  usually  available  to 
prepare  an  editorial. 

1735  K  N.W.,  WasMugtea,  D.  C.  202-296-6800 
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ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD— For  his  articles  which  "betoken  a  mind  clear 
and  incisive  and  unmoved  by  the  fear  of  favor  of  any  narrow  interest, 
public  or  private" — Joseph  A.  Livingston,  left,  receives  a  citation  from 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  University  of  Michigan.  Making  the  presentation 
to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin's  financial  editor  is  Marvin  L.  Niehuss,  U-M 
executive  vicepresident. 


Aluiiini  Group  Honors 
Luiiiner  and  Blalock 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

T  VO  South  Carolina  news¬ 
paper  executives  received  honors 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Alumni  Association  Nov.  7. 

S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  State,  received 
the  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  State-Record  Co., 
which  publishes  the  two  daily 
new.spapers  here,  received  an 
honorary  life  membership  in  the 
Alumni  Association. 

Mr.  Latimer,  a  1915  law 
graduate  of  the  university,  also 
holds  an  honorary  doctor  of 
literature  degree  from  his  alma 
mater. 

«  *  * 

Ed  Workman — from  copy 
desk,  Chicago’s  American,  to 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Press. 

«  *  * 

Walter  Miller  —  to  copy 
desk,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 

*  *  * 

Baxter  Omohundro,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  — 
transferred  to  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Ridder  News¬ 
papers,  succeeding  Bill  Sumner 
— returning  to  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  as  editorial  page  editor. 
Dick  Friend  —  promoted  to 
Press-Telegram  city  editor ; 
Larry  Allison — from  picture 
editor  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Press-Telegram ;  Terry  Sat- 
TORIA — to  picture  editor. 

«  *  * 

Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett  Co, — installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  new  21-member  Ro¬ 
chester  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Home  Builders’  Prize 
Goes  to  Tucson  Editor 

Washington 

Mary  Brown,  who  edits  the 
Homes  Section  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Home 
Builders  for  outstanding  year- 
round  performance  in  housing 
and  real  estate  journalism.  She 
will  receive  a  plaque  and  a  cash 
prize  of  $125. 

Second  prize  of  $100  went  to 
George  Knight  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune.  Third  place  was 
won  by  Jack  Bickham,  assistant 
Sunday  Editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman.  He  will  receive 
$75. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Barton — to  copy  desk. 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Gerry  Garcia — to  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley,  Calif.,  reporter 
for  Los  Angeles  City  News 
Service. 


Gexirge  B.  Geiriiart — to  re-  i 
porter,  Niantic  (Conn.)  News.  , 

*  «  « 

Avery  Keener,  University  of  ' 
Arizona  journalism  graduate — 
to  reporter,  Glendale  (Calif.)  ; 
News-Press.  ; 

*  *  «  ' 

John  Stellman,  former  i 
sports  editor.  Orange  (Calif.) 
Daily  News  and  staff  writer  for  | 
the  El  Centro  (Calif.)  Post- 
Press — to  sports  editor  of  the 
Indio  (Calif.)  News. 

«  «  * 

Michael  Maloney,  former 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  political  re¬ 
porter — elected  an  Ohio  state 
senator  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

*  •  • 

Edits  Newsletter 

Dorothy  Millikan,  formerly  of  ! 
the  Marion  (Ind.)  Leader-Trib-  ! 
une  and  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star,  has 
been  appointed  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Impact,  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter  of  trends,  techniques,  and 
tools  for  editors  and  communi¬ 
cators,  produced  by  the  Healy- 

Baker  Organization. 


Richard  O.  Lazar — to  sales 
promotion  staff  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  and  Toledo  Times 
as  statistical  and  market  re¬ 
search  specialist. 

*  *  « 

David  A.  Duffy,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  | 
Journal — to  director  of  public  | 
information  for  Providence  Col-  j 
lege.  I 

*  * 

Jack  Eisen — from  urban  af¬ 
fairs  editor  to  suburban  and 
state  editor  in  charge  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  coverage  for 
the  Washington  Post,  replacing 
Alan  L.  De»sopf — now  Mary¬ 
land  political  correspondent. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 
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DEADLINE? 


So  are  we.  We  meet  about 
260  deadlines  a  day. 
That’s  how  many  flights 
we  operate  daily. 

Deadlines  are  vital  to  you. 
But  our  deadlines— on- 
time  departures — are 
important  to  us,  too. 

Next  time  your  assign¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  flight 
deadline,  gfive  us  a  call. 

We  are  a  transcontinental 
carrier  serving  all  three 
coasts  of  the  nation — 
East,  Gulf  and  West. 

Check  your  dateline. 

Then  check  National. 


OamatloOomttoOomt 
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BOOKS  HV  REVIEW 

John  Kieran  Covers 
His  Beat:  The  World 


By  Ray  Erwin 

NOT  UNDER  OATH:  Recollections  and 
Reflections.  Bjr  John  Kieran.  HourH* 
ton  Mifflin  Co.  Illustrated.  282 
pages.  86. 

John  Kieran.  Newspaperman. 
Author.  Broadcaster.  Poet.  Ath¬ 
lete-Sportsman.  Naturalist.  Bot¬ 
anist.  Ornithologist.  Amateur 
astronomer  and  musician.  Art 
lover.  Scholar,  Savant.  Gentle¬ 
man. 

He’s  all  of  these  personages. 
He  plays  or  has  played  each 
role  superbly  well.  His  recollec¬ 
tions  and  reflections  are  a  joy  to 
read,  a  regret  to  conclude. 

.4t  Space  Rate 

The  Fordham  University 
graduate’s  first  job  was  writing 
sports  at  space  rate  of  $7  a 
column  for  the  New  York 
Times;  he  earned  exactly  noth¬ 
ing  the  first  three  weeks  as  all 
his  stories  were  filed  in  the 
wastebasket.  Finally,  a  golf 
story  was  printed  and  he  be¬ 
came  golf  reporter  but  no  Times 
stories  carried  bylines  in  those 
days  (1915). 

He  was  to  cover  sports  for  25 
years  and  he  loved  his  job.  He 
joined  his  friend,  Grantland 
Rice,  on  the  New  York  Tribune 
to  cover  baseball  with  his  first 
byline.  Later,  Damon  Runyon 
asked  him  to  talk  to  Gene  Fow¬ 
ler,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  American,  and  he  worked 
there  for  $150  a  week  for  a  time 
with  his  column  called  “Wild 
Oats  and  Chaff.” 

He  returned  to  the  Times 
(1927)  and  picked  the  obvious 
title  of  “Sports  of  the  Times” 
for  the  first  daily  signed  column 
of  any  kind  to  appear  in  that 
newspaper. 


During  a  quarter  century  of 
sports  writing,  John  Kieran 
managed  to  work  in  some  of  the 
information  gained  from  his 
growing  preoccupation  with 
birds  and  botany. 

“Up  to  this  time  the  outdoors 
had  always  been  my  escape,  my 
vacation  land,  my  spare-hours 
hunt  for  buried  and  unburied 
treasure.  A  sports  columnist 
was  supposed  to  deal  with  more 
muscular  matters  than  bird¬ 
watching,  fern  identification  and 
the  pursuit  of  wild  orchids. 
These  things  had  to  be  indulged 
in  on  the  sly,  so  to  speak,  or  I 
might  be  drummed  out  of  my 
ringside  seat  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  fights  on  Friday 
nights.  Too  often  I  had  to  hurry 
back  from  a  stroll  along  the 
river  or  a  prowl  through  the 
miniature  wilderness  of  the  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  swamp  because 
Duty,  that  ‘Stern  Daughter  of 
the  Voice  of  God,’  was  calling 
me  to  the  Yankee  Stadium  or 
the  Yale  Bowl.  In  my  morning 
walks  throughout  the  year  in 
the  Riverdale  region  ‘I  tri¬ 
umphed  and  I  saddened  with  all 
weather’  but  seldom  with  a  com¬ 
pletely  clear  conscience.  It  al¬ 
most  seemed  that  these  were 
stolen  hours  and  illegal  pleas¬ 
ures.  But  if  I  could  become  a 
recognized  nature  writer,  it 
would  make  an  honest  man  of 
me.” 

His  first  nature  story,  one 
about  trees,  appeared  in  1928  in 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine  and  others  followed. 
He  went  on  all-day  excursions 
with  Brooks  Atkinson,  then  the 
Times  drama  critic  and  now  a 
Times  columnist,  in  search  of 


birds. 

(His  brother,  the  late  James 
Kieran,  was  Times  legislative 
correspondent  in  Albany  during 
the  administration  of  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt). 

‘Information  Please’ 

For  a  decade,  the  author  and 
the  late  Franklin  P.  Adams, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist,  were  regular  members 
of  the  famous  “Information 
Please”  radio  panel  over  which 
Clifton  Fadiman  presided.  With¬ 
out  knowing  the  Times  had  a 
ban  on  staffers  appearing  in 
broadcasts,  he  first  signed  a 
two-year  contract  for  $200  for 
an  hour’s  fun  each  week,  which 
was  the  sum  of  his  newspaper 
salary  at  the  time. 

“I  may  be  prejudiced  —  I’m 
sure  I  am  —  in  saying  that  it 
was  the  most  literate  popular 
entertainment  program  ever  to 
go  out  on  radio  or  television.” 

Mr.  Kieran’s  last  newspaper 
work  was  as  a  general  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Sun,  a  job  he 
gave  up  at  the  end  of  1944.  He 
now  lives  at  Rockport,  Mass., 
near  the  sea  and  rock-strewn 
and  tree-clad  hills,  where  he 
hikes  daily,  surrounded  by  be¬ 
loved  birds  and  trees  and  wild 
flowers. 


Ochs  Reproves  Alec 

In  reporting  that  big  league 
baseball  was  the  year-round  sta¬ 
ple  article  to  feed  the  sports 
fans  and  that  it  was  a  circula¬ 
tion  builder,  Mr.  Kieran  tells 
j  this  amusing  story : 

“I  interpolate  an  item  to 
stress  the  point.  Early  in  his 
career  as  a  drama  critic  for  the 
New  York  Times,  the  rotund 
!  and  dapper  Alexander  Woollcott 
approached  the  publisher, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  with  a  polite 
request  for  an  increase  in  sal- 
,  ary.  Mr.  Ochs  replied  that  he 
j  thought  his  drama  critic’s  sal- 
I  ary  was  adequate,  but  if  Alec 
'  would  switch  to  writing  baseball 
!  he  would  raise  his  pay.  The  out¬ 


raged  Woollcott  rejected  tlu  of¬ 
fer  as  an  affront  to  his  dignity 
and  went  back  to  his  custon  nry 
two  seats  on  the  aisle.” 

Mr.  Kieran  has  written  a  loz- 
en  erudite  and  entertairang 
books,  including  his  tremeii  ious 
opus,  “A  Natural  Histor:  of 
New  York  City.” 

“Not  Under  Oath”  is  one  of 
those  rare  books  a  percrqjtive 
reader  will  want  to  cirry 
around  under  his  arm,  to  .keep 
it  close  as  a  warm  companion 
and  friendly  guide  and  mentor. 
Said  reader  fervently  will  ••cho 
playwright  and  former  new.'pa- 
perman  Russel  Crouse,  who 
wrote:  “John  Kieran  knows 
more  things  I  would  like  to 
know  than  anyone  I  know.  His 
warm,  human  touch  in  revealing 
these  things  is  a  precious  gift.” 

liiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiyuyiiiiiiHii^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

*iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 

Jerry  Eaton,  state  editor, 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  who 
writes  a  column  titled  “The 
State  We’re  In,”  has  compiled 
the  columns  into  a  book  under 
the  same  title  (Southwest  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  817  W.  Madison  St., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  $4.75).  History, 
sports,  education,  humorous  in¬ 
cidents,  politics,  historic  towns, 
art,  business,  modern  Indians, 
serious  thoughts  are  all  in¬ 
cluded.  The  book  is  illustrated 
by  Bob  MacLeod,  who  draws  the 
syndicated  comic  strip,  “Red 
Ryder.” 

A  women’s  page  columnist  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail  is  author  of  “The  Many 
Lives  of  Maggie  Grant”  ($3.95), 
about  the  entertaining  life  of  a 
^vriter,  housewife  and  gardener. 

A  booklet  on  “Digest  of  Pos¬ 
tal  Laws  and  Regrulations” 
(School  of  Journalism,  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.  60  pages  50c.)  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Allen,  director  of  the  school. 

The  book  publishing  firm  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  is  marking  its 
125th  birthday  by  publication 
of  “125th  Anniversary  Anthol¬ 
ogy — 1839-1964”  (359  pages),  a 
sampling  of  reading  tastes  over 
that  period  with  a  brief  histori¬ 
cal  commentary  by  the  editors. 

A  complete  and  factual  story 
of  Australian  newspapers  is 
told  in  “The  Press  in  Australia” 
(Lansdown  Press,  362  Little 
Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.  281 
pages).  The  author  is  Henry 
Mayer,  senior  lecturer  in  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of 
Sydney. 


WSOM 

Phil  Newsom  is  UPI’s  foreign 
news  analyst. 

He  holds  an  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  best  interpretation  of  foreign  affairs. 

Newsom’s  popular  column,  “Foreign 
News  Commentary,”  is  transmitted  on 
the  UPI  wires  five  times  a  week  for 
afternoon  newspapers. 

“By  Phil  Newsom"— another  big  by-line  from  y  IX 

TJnited  I\*ess  International  VLx 
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Conferences  at  Geneva  regarding  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (commonly  referred 
to  as  GATT)  are  significant  for  the  whole  U.  S. 
economy.  Some  details  relevant  to  certain  subjects 
being  discussed  may  shed  extra  light  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  conferences. 


Shift  in  U.  S.  world  trade  balance 
in  steel  weakens  U.  S.  economy 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  4A101 


This  STEELMARK  Of  the  American  Steel  Industry  on  a 
product  assures  you  it  is  made  of  modern,  versatile, 
economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


REPUBLIC  STRENGTHENS  ITS  COMPHITIVE  POSITION  IN 
THE  SOUTH  WITH  INCREASED  FACILITIES  AT  GADSDEN 

Addition  of  a  fifth  stand  on  the  hot  strip  mill  at  Gadsden, 
Alabama,  has  greatly  increased  Republic’s  production 
capacity  of  flat-rolled  products  in  this  area.  This  new 
major  facility  is  part  of  the  $15  million  modernization 
and  improvement  program  continuing  here  to  make  the 
Gadsden  plant  the  most  efficient  of  its  kind  serving  the 
South  in  the  South. 


This  is  why  leaders  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  trust  that  the  current  GATT 
conferences  will  be  able  to  effect 
changes  in  laws  and  regulations  so 
that  American  steel  will  receive  equal 
treatment  to  compete  in  world 
markets  and  thereby  help  protect 
American  jobs.  In  a  continuous  effort 
to  reduce  steel  production  costs 
through  modernization  of  plants  and 
mills.  Republic  Steel  will  invest  $400 
million  in  one  phase  alone  of  its 
current  program. 


Foreign  rates  are  actually  under¬ 
stated  by  about  10%,  due  to  duties 
being  imposed  on  a  cost-insurance- 
freight  basis,  rather  than  on  the  f.o.b. 
value  as  in  the  United  States. 

All  foreign  countries  have  nontariff 
barriers,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  tariffs. 
This  array  of  “turnover”  taxes,  stamp 
taxes,  export  promotion  taxes,  munic¬ 
ipal  taxes,  commercial  profit  taxes, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  add  considerably  to  im¬ 
port  cost— shutting  out  huge  tonnages 
of  American  made  steel.  This  is  the 
disadvantage  our  steel  suffers  trying 
to  enter  other  countries.  But,  steel 
from  other  countries  is  actually  sold 
in  the  United  States  at  prices  lower 
than  in  its  country  of  origin,  because 
the  United  States  tolerates  this  prac¬ 
tice,  called  “dumping.” 


Combinations  of  tariff  and  nontariff 
trade  barriers  in  foreign  countries  » 
produce  a  higher  cost  of  entry  for 
American  made  steel  exports,  since 
the  United  States  imposes  no  sub¬ 
stantial  trade  barriers.  U.  S.  rates  of 
duty  are  among  the  lowest  of  all 
nations.  For  example: 


United  States 

Weighted 
A  rerage 

5.9% 

Canada 

8.0% 

European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community 

8.5% 

France 

9.3% 

Japan 

14.2% 

The  result,  in  part,  is  a  serious 
deterioration  of  the  U.  S.  trade  bal¬ 
ance.  The  U.  S.  share  of  world  exports 
of  steel  has  declined  from  the  histor¬ 
ical  level  of  1 5%  to  as  little  as  4*/2  % 
in  1 962.  While  world  trade  in  steel 
mill  products  continues  to  increase 
(recently  about  45  million  tons), 
U.  S.  imports  have  risen  to  SVi  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  and  our  exports  have  stag¬ 
nated  at  2  million  tons.  This  balance 
would  have  employed  50,000  addi¬ 
tional  workers  in  1 962  and  would 
have  provided  $360  million  in  wages. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Riding  Herd 


It  occurs  to  me  that  readers  of  curious  lore  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  this  column  mijfht  be  interested 
in  a  paperback  reprint  of  a  classic  in  the  usage  de¬ 
partment,  namely,  The  Reader  Over  Your  Shoulder,  by 
Robert  Graves  and  Alan  Hodge.  It  was  published  a 
couple  of  years  ago  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  The 
original  appeared  in  1943. 

Like  all  such  works,  it  contains  things  that  will  look 
to  one  reader  or  another  like  lint-picking.  Its  approach, 
however,  is  eminently  sensible  and  unpretentious.  The 
self-critical  writer  will  find  it  fascinating,  even  when 
it  is  captious.  Again,  like  ail  such  works,  this  one  is 
likely  to  be  read  by  those  who  need  its  advice  least. 

The  Reader  Over  Your  Shoulder  consists  of  two  parts. 
In  the  first,  the  authors  set  forth,  in  something  less  than 
half  the  book,  their  standards  for  good  writing.  This  part 
includes  a  historical  survey  of  various  English  styles, 
and  concludes  with  25  principles  of  clear  statement  and 
16  principles  of  the  graces  of  prose. 

None  of  these  is  likely  to  astound  the  writer  who  has 
done  his  work  reflectively  and  analytically  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  it  is  comforting  nevertheless  to  see  them 
set  down  in  print. 

The  second  part  consists  of  passages  from  the  work 
of  a  great  variety  of  writers,  some  of  them  eminent, 
which  the  authors  rip  apart  and  criticize  on  the  basis 
of  usage,  style,  logic,  grammar,  and  anything  else  they 
can  think  of.  Some  of  this  is  painfully  persnickety  and 
all  of  it  is  hard  to  follow,  since  the  passages  are  quoted 
in  their  entirety  and  the  questioned  elements  in  them 
are  identified  by  superscripts.  There  then  follows  an 
extensive  discussion,  referring  back  to  the  criticized 
passages  point  by  point.  Finally,  a  “fair  copy” — the 
authors’  version  of  how  the  passage  should  have  read 
— is  offered. 

The  authors  do  not  pretend  infallibility;  in  fact,  they 
disclaim  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon 
errors  in  a  work  of  this  kind;  for  example,  “domestic 
understanding”  where  “domestic  misunderstanding”  is 
plainly  called  for,  and  a  reference  to  the  novelist  Enid 
Bagnold  as  “Edith.” 

This  book  desperately  needs  an  index,  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  the  occasion  for  a  reprint  w’as  not  used  to  provide 
one. 


What’s  NEWS  on  Coast  Line? 


Quite  a  lot.  Because  Coast  Line  is  on  the  move . . . 
making  news  every  day.  With  new  equipment. 
New  innovations  in  passenger  and  freight  services. 
New  approaches  to  every  facet  of  railroading.  So, 
when  Coast  Line  gets  on  your  beat,  call  us  for  the 
details.  Well  be  happy  to  fill  you  in . . .  make  sure 
you  have  all  the  facts  on  the  events  that  keep 
putting  Coast  Line  further  and  further  out  front 
as  an  industry  leader. 


Wayward  Words 


If  each  stands  as  subject,  it  takes  a  singular  verb: 
“Each  of  the  prisoners  takes  his  ration  and  moves  along.” 
Yet  often  this  would  be  written  take  their  ration(s)  and 
move;  that  is,  ecu-h  is  treated  as  a  collective,  a  usage 
that  is  verging  into  full  acceptance. 


Just  write  or  call: 

Donald  T.  Martin,  Assistant  Vice  President 
Public  Relations  Department 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Jacksonville,  Florida 


Bj/  way  of  being  is  a  fancy  phrase  of  indeterminate 
and  perhaps  no  meaning:  “European  industry  is  by  way 
of  being  as  sophisticated  technologically  as  our  own.” 
European  industry  either  is  or  is  not  as  sophisticated; 
the  writer  should  not  confuse  us  as  to  his  intention 
with  by  way  of  being,  which  may  suggest  becoming, 
ostensibly,  apparently,  and  other  things. 

*  <i<  * 

Boundary  is  often  misspelled  boundry. 


Thanks  for  Using 
Coast  Una" 
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SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SCOTT  brings  you  a  precision-built  press,  years  ahead  in 
design  and  performance,  that  includes  more  than  two  dozen 
patentable  improvements  and  innovations  that  produce  top 
quality  black  and  white  color  printing.  Safe  press  speeds,  up 
to  70,000  PPH  and  better,  are  made  possible  through  such 
'improvements  as  heavier  side  framing,  extra  large  journals  on 
plate  and  impression  cylinders,  heavy  duty  pre-loaded  roller 
V  •  bearings,  wider  gear  facings,  stronger  gear  teeth,  enclosed 
^  .  housings,  forced-feed  lubrication.  Cylinders,  rollers,  vertical 

drive  shafts,  gears  .  .  .  every  part  that  contributes  to  the 
■  r  “"^s.s^ooth  operation  of  the  press,  performs  quietly,  without  vi- 
ij  ^;-  bration.  Consider,  too,  the  extra  weight  and  structural  strength 
I  r  flow  built  into  every  SCOTT  Press  Unit.  As  a  result,  the  all-new 
jpjpgl^'^COTT  Super  Seventy  prints  the  best  looking  newspapers 
in  the  nation,  consistently,  economically  and  dependably. 


SOOT?”  SUPER  SEVENTY 


Today's  Newest,  Fastest,  Most 
Versatile  Newspaper  Press... 


Precision  Plate  and  Impression  Cylin¬ 
ders  with  EXTRA  LARGE  journals  (the 
largest  on  any  modern  press)  carried 
in  Preloaded  tapered  Roller  Bearings. 

B  Positive  Impression  Ai^'ustment  by  use 
of  Eccentric  sleeves,  rotated  by  means 
of  hardened  steel  screws  bearing  on 
hardened  steel  inserts  giving  rigid 
mounting.  Capped  Frames  facilitate  in¬ 
stallation  and  removal  of  cylinders. 

C  Lubrication  Manifoid  permits  factory 
pre  setting  of  oil  supply  to  bearings 
and  all  points  of  gear  mesh.  This  in¬ 
sures  correct  amount  of  oil  to  each 
area,  provides  abundance  of  lubrica¬ 
tion  to  vital  points. 

Q  Extra  thick  (5")  Unit  side  frames  are 
constructed  of  solid  cast  iron  for  maxi¬ 
mum  absorption  of  shock  loads  caused 
by  gutter  margin  impact. 

E  Intermediate  gears  of  special  hardened 
alloy  steel  are  carried  in  antifriction 
bearings  supported  with  outboard  bear¬ 
ings  for  accurate  alignment  and  posi¬ 
tive  gear  mesh  insuring  minimum 
deflection  and  maximum  life. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

THE  VAN  METER  READER 


New  Richmond,  Wis. 

“I  write  it  like  I  see  it,  and  I 
talk  like  I  feel,”  said  John  Van 
Meter,  throwing  aside  the  latest 
copy  of  his  weekly  New  Rich¬ 
mond  News,  whose  leading  head¬ 
line  read: 

“Senior  Citizens  Project 
Damn  Near  Went  Down  the 
Drain  Tuesday  Night.” 

For  the  past  24  years  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  News, 
Mr.  Van  Meter  has  been  playing 
tricks  —  and  vice  versa  —  on 
the  language,  the  citizens  of 
New  Richmond  and  himself. 
Both  the  citizens  and  Mr.  Van 
Meter  seem  to  love  it.  And  even 
the  language  hasn’t  been  the 
source  of  too  many  complaints, 
except  once  when  the  eighth 
grade  class  at  New  Richmond 
junior  high  wrote  to  complain: 

"...  We  would  like  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  you  use  mis¬ 
spelled  words  in  your  newspaper 
.  .  .  People  who  visit  our  city 
and  read  your  paper  get  a  bad 
impression  of  both  the  publisher 
and  the  paper  .  .  .  Would  you 
hire  a  newspaper  reporter  .  .  . 
who  couldn’t  spell?” 

Mr.  Van  Meter  retorted: 

“Yep,  we  wouldn’t  knowingly 
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hire  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
couldn’t  spell  .  .  .  but  yuh  can’t 
win  ’em  all,  and  it  could  be  we 
got  one  of  the  worst  right  now 
but  we  got  hopes  he’ll  survive.” 

Gadfly 

His  candid  behavior  —  both 
in  and  out  of  print  —  has  made 
Mr.  Van  Meter  one  of  the  last 
of  the  breed  of  gadfly  weekly 
journalists,  a  man  alternately 
hated,  feared,  applauded,  loved 
and  always  regarded  with  awe 
in  his  own  home  town. 

He  has,  for  example,  been 
elected  to  two  consecutive  terms 
as  New  Richmond  mayor. 

“I  must  be  losing  my  touch,” 
he  said.  “I’ve  been  elected  to 
office  a  lot,  but  never  twice  in  a 
row.  Usually  they  were  so  mad 
at  me  they  let  an  interval  go  by 
before  I  got  back  in.  But,  holy 
smoke,  last  April  I  was  reelected 
mayor.” 

As  mayor,  Mr.  Van  Meter 
writes  a  column  whose  motto  is : 
“Don’t  undertake  vast  projects 
with  half -vast  ideas.” 

In  one  recent  column  he 
wrote:  “We  seem  to  be  fresh  out 
of  dog  complaints  this  week,  but 
whoinell  climbed  the  new  water 
tower  and  painted  some  names 
on  it?  Worse  yet,  the  steps  up 
to  the  tower  start  within  25  feet 
(more  or  less)  of  police  hdqtrs.” 

And  he  makes  no  bones  about 
his  salty  phrases,  abbreviations 
and  plain,  old  misspellings.  Un¬ 
der  his  fingers,  typewriter  keys 
grind  out  “skule”  for  school, 
“Noo  Richmund”  for  New  Rich¬ 
mond,  “comish”  for  commission 
and  “guv”  for  governor. 

Third  Generation 

The  News  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Van  Meter’s  grandfather, 
Abe  C.  Van  Meter,  in  1869.  The 
present  publisher  broke  into 
newspapering  when  he  was  “a 
kid  working  for  five  cents  an 
hour  in  the  back  shop  here  for 
my  father.” 

“I  always  managed  to  make 
a  couple  of  bucks  a  week  at 
those  wage  rates,  and  my  old 
man  couldn’t  figure  out  how  I 
was  getting  in  all  those  hours 
and  still  going  to  school,”  said 
Mr.  Van  Meter.  “I’ve  been  pad¬ 
ding  my  time  sheet  ever  since.” 

Mr.  Van  Meter’s  cluttered  of¬ 
fice  itself  is  a  conversation  piece. 
Instead  of  having  a  file  cabinet, 
he  pins  all  his  mail  on  a  bulletin 
board  stretching  across  one 
wall.  Above  his  desk  is  a  bottle 
of  Scotch  whisky,  a  quarter  full. 
Wrapped  around  it  is  a  date. 

“Good  friend  of  mine,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Van  Meter,  “went 


John  Van  Meter 


on  the  wagon  one  day  after  he’d 
drunk  down  to  here  in  the  bottle. 
Gave  it  to  me  to  remind  him.” 

Mr.  Van  Meter  is  a  chain 
smoker,  and  he  hates  ash  trays. 
So  he  has  installed  an  oversized 
sauce  pan  half-full  of  water  in 
one  corner  of  his  office.  “I  hit  it 
from  any  place  in  the  room  with 
a  lighted  cigarette,”  he  says. 
“It’s  not  that  I’m  lazy.  I  just 
don’t  like  to  get  up.” 

The  shadow  of  many  libel 
suits  has  hung  over  John  Van 
Meter’s  office,  but  only  once  did 
it  worry  him. 

“A  friend  of  mine  once  wrote 
me  and  referred  to  licentious 
libel,”  he  explained.  “I  got 
scared;  I  never  used  his  name 
again.”  And  that  pretty  well 
sums  up  his  philosophy: 

“I’ll  spend  a  column  aiming 
at  some  guy  in  town  so  he  knows 
what  I  mean.  That’s  it.  I  forget 
about  him.  I  figure  that’ll  take 
care  of  him  for  10  years,  and  I 
go  on  to  something  else.  I  got  a 
short  memory.” 

Non-Subttcribers 

The  philosophy  makes  almost 
every  issue  of  the  New  Rich¬ 
mond  News  a  collector’s  item, 
even  though  some  people  in  town 
don’t  like  to  admit  they  read  it. 
Of  the  News’  2,800  circulation, 
about  800  are  sold  on  the  news¬ 
stands  to  people  who  won’t  sub¬ 
scribe  just  on  general  principles. 

And  often  Mr.  Van  Meter’s 
biting  column  will  hit  its  mark, 
as  evidenced  by  New  Richmond’s 
new  hospital,  the  library  and 
the  soon-to-be-built  city  hall. 

“Life  is  a  helluva  lot  of  fun,” 
said  Mr.  Van  Meter,  who  fights 
diabetes  constantly  and  has  a 
big  drawer  full  of  empty  pill 
bottles.  “Why  go  through  it  like 
you  were  on  a  schedule?  Get  out 
and  get  with  it.  Sure,  I’m  a 
legend,  a  character,  a  screwball 
—  but  that’s  me.” 

The  best  indication  of  this 
outlook  on  life  is  the  title  of  his 
editorial  column  in  the  New 
Richmond  News: 


THURSDATA 
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BIRTHS  —  The  Journal  Novs 
has  started  publishing  in  The 
Bronx.  Editor  and  publisher  is 
Donald  Trainor,  former  makeup 
man  on  a  New  York  City  dsily 
and  earlier  with  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus.  .  .  . 
The  Mandeville  (La.)  Bantam 
has  started  Friday  publication. 
Circulation  is  900  in  a  town  of 
1,300.  Advertising  rate  is  75 
cents  per  inch  “to  everybody, 
local  or  not.”.  .  .  The  first  issue 
of  the  Bellmore  (N.  Y.)  Life 
was  published  Nov.  11.  It  is  a 
sister  publication  of  the  6,300 
ABC  circulation  Merrick  Life, 
published  in  the  neighboring 
Long  Island  community  of  Mer¬ 
rick  by  Faith  and  Johannes 
Laursen.  Merrick  Life’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Dorcas  Carlos,  a 
former  New  York  Times  staffer, 
is  editor  of  the  new  paper. 
Trudi  Cowan,  also  a  former 
New  York  Times  gal,  is  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  cartoonist. 

*  •  * 

ANNIVERSARIES  —  The 
Deep  River  (Conn.)  New  Era, 
a  weekly  serving  the  Lower 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  re¬ 
cently  published  a  104-page  90th 
anniversary  issue,  in  three 
parts.  The  issue  was  dedicated 
to  Curtiss  S.  Johnson,  retired 
New  Era  editor  and  publisher 
and  included  a  chronology  of 
local  events  from  1874  to  the 
present.  .  .  .  The  Lisbon  Falls 
(Me.)  Enterprise  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  diamond  jubilee.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  75th  anniversary 
issue  was  a  picture  of  the  week¬ 
ly’s  oldest  subscriber,  Franklin 
F.  Gould,  who  took  out  a  sub¬ 
scription  the  day  the  paper  was 
founded  in  1890.  The  father  of 
the  present  Enterprise  editor 
and  grandfather  of  its  present 
business  manager,  he’s  been  tak¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  ever  since. 
*  *  * 

WEATHER  REPORT  —  This 
recently  appeared  in  the  Aztec 
(N.  M.)  Independent  Review: 
“another  week  of  good  times, 
though  a  puff  of  wind  came  up 
and  toppled  a  tree  on  N.  Church 
st.  and  lifted  a  skirt  on  Chuska 
st.  .  .  •  Don’t  get  sinful,  because 
it  can  hail.” 

• 

Tingley  in  Planning 

Charles  H.  Tingley,  a  former 
director  of  the  ANP A/Research 
Institute,  has  become  associated 
with  Booz,  Allen  Methods  Serv¬ 
ice,  with  offices  in  New  York.  He 
will  be  engaged  in  industrial 
engineering  and  business  plan¬ 
ning  programs.  The  Methods 
Service  is  a  subsidiary  of  Booz, 
Allen  &  Hamilton  Inc.,  manage¬ 
ment  consultants. 


“IMPORTANT  —  if  true.” 
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Our  Neighbors 
the  Birds 


Visitors  to  Avery  Island,  noted  for  its  exotic  flowers  and 
bird  sanctuary  “Bird  City,”  are  amazed  to  learn  that  more 
than  100  active  oil  wells  rim  this  Louisiana  wonderland. 

During  the  past  two  decades  that  Humble  has  produced 
oil  and  natural  gas  here,  never  have  the  herons, 
egrets,  ibis  and  other  water  birds  for  which  this  island  is 
noted  been  disturbed  by  production  activity.  Over  the 
years,  roads  carefully  plotted  to  avoid  cutting  down  the 
majestic  oaks,  and  production  facilities  have  been 
discreetly  located  and  carefully  maintained  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  birds  and  other  wildlife  on  the  island. 

To  Humble,  conservation  of  our  country’s  natural 
beauty  and  wildlife  is  another  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
responsibility  of  leadership. 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY  .  .  .  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


Reporters 
Get  News 
At  the  Top 

Bloomington,  Ill. 

It  doesn’t  take  two  days  and  a 
couple  of  committees  to  meet  in 
order  to  ^et  answers  for  news 
stories  from  State  Farm  Insur¬ 
ance  Company. 

In  all  likelihood,  if  the  re¬ 
porter’s  question  is  in  an  area 
that  is  best  answered  by  the 
company’s  president,  Edward 
Rust,  the  firm’s  public  relations 
director,  Dave  Phillips,  will 
switch  the  call  to  Mr.  Rust  and 
the  reporter  winds  up  with 
answers  from  the  top. 

That’s  the  way  Mr.  Phillips 
likes  to  do  business  with  the 
press  and  he  ffets  a  lot  of  cooper¬ 
ation.  Phillips  used  to  do  it  that 
way — or  try — as  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  Herald,  and  he  sees  no 
reason  for  chan^ng  the  proce¬ 
dure  just  because  he’s  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence. 

Mr.  Phillips  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  believe  in  giving  the  press 
something  to  write  about  by 
getting  quotable  facts  on  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  in  the  news,  and 
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by 

Chas.  T.  Main.,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick  Telegr^h- 
Joumal  and  Evening  Times-Globe, 
included  building  design  and  the 
engineering  of  equipment  instal¬ 
lation,  preceded  by  site  selec¬ 
tion  and  plant  equipment  layouts. 
Chas.  T.  Main  supervised  con¬ 
struction. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
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areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 
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respecting  the  need  for  reporters 
to  talk  to  the  source  without 
return  calls.  Phillips  doesn’t 
believe  in  cute  statements,  buffer 
men  or  second  guessing.  And 
Mr.  Rust  has  the  same  philoso¬ 
phy,  as  do  other  State  Farm 
officials  —  give  newsmen  the 
briefest,  most  direct  answer  pos¬ 
sible.  If  more  information  is 
needed,  they’ll  sit  still  for  that, 
too. 

When  Mr.  Rust  or  another 
executive  isn’t  in,  Mr.  Phillips 
will  type  out  questions  and 
answers,  get  them  approved  on 
the  phone  by  a  qualified  person, 
and  call  the  reporter  back. 

State  Farm  has  been  known 
to  get  back  information  in  as 
short  a  time  as  five  minutes — 
and  this  is  attested  to  by  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  midwest  news¬ 
papermen. 

Mr.  Phillips  made  a  lot  of 
student  driver  friends  for  his 
idea  of  a  Good  Student  discount, 
which  gives  a  20  percent  dis¬ 
count  to  students  in  the  upper 
20  percent  of  their  classes. 

This  program  got  much  press 
attention  when  the  company 
introduced  it,  plus  editorial 
praise  for  State  Farm  for  being 
far-sighted  enough  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  something  tangible  for 
their  scholastic  achievement. 

• 

Realty  Editors  Honor 
Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles 

The  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors  has  pre¬ 
sented  first  prize  in  the  annual 
contest  for  excellence  to  the 
Loa  Angeles  Times. 

Real  Estate  Editor  Tom  Cam¬ 
eron  accepted  the  award  for  the 
Times  at  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  here  Nov. 
9. 

Second  place  went  to  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Grady  Clay,  editor;  and 
third  to  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  William  Manley,  edi¬ 
tor.  Honorable  mention  went  to 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 


By  keyboarding  in 
the  42  to  72  point 
range,  you  eliminate 
the  need  to  produce 
type  by  auxiliary 


TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER  will  go  fhis  collection  of  original  Jim  Berry 
cartoons  which  Boyd  Lewis,  left,  president  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  is  donating  to  the  Newspaper  Women's  Club  of  New  York, 
represented  by  Kathleen  McLaughlin  and  Emily  Nathan.  The  club  will 
auction  more  than  100  signed  originals  by  noted  cartoonists,  Dec.  4, 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club.  Proceeds  will  go  to  its  educational  fund. 


Aviation  Writer 
Reviews  Movie, 
Discovers  Flaws 

Chicago 

Generally,  when  a  new  movie 
hits  town,  a  newspaper’s  movie 
critic  takes  a  look.  But  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American  played  it  dif¬ 
ferently.  Its  aviation  writer, 
Peter  Reich,  had  fiown  a  “fail 
safe’’  mission  in  a  jet  bomber 
of  our  strategic  air  command. 

The  American  figured  Movie 
Critic  Ann  Marsters’  suggestion 
that  Reich  review  the  movie 
“Fail  Safe”  made  sense  and 
Reich  was  assigned. 

He  wrote  that  the  movie 
“twisted  the  truth”  as  had  the 
book,  and  pointed  out: 

“The  twisting  of  the  truth 
concerns  the  consequences  of  an 
electronic  or  mechanical  mal¬ 
function  in  SAC’s  world  wide 
communications  network.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  book  (and  the 
movie)  such  a  breakdown  would 
cause  our  airborne  bombers  to 
fly  beyond  the  invisible  “fail 
safe”  line,  and  continue  to  their 
assigned  targrets  —  even  if  there 
were  no  war. 

“The  facts  are  precisely  the 
opposite,  of  course.  The  entire 
‘fail  safe’  concept  is  predicated 
on  the  acknowledgement  that 
mechanical  or  electronic  devices 
do  not  malfunction.  Thus  any 
breakdown  automatically  results 
in  our  bombers  turning  back. 

“That’s  why  SAC  calls  the 
system  ‘fail  safe.’  ” 

Mr.  Reich  said  he  knows  the 
system  works  because  he  rode  in 
a  bomber  approaching  the  fail 
safe  line  over  the  Arctic.  The 
pilot  stressed  that  the  plane 
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always  would  turn  back  at  the 
line  unless  positive  “go-code” 
instructions  were  received  —  in¬ 
structions  that  several  members 
of  the  crew  would  have  to  as¬ 
semble  independently. 

No  individual  broadcasts  the 
“go-code,”  Mr.  Reich  wrote, 
with  specific  authorization  from 
the  President  and  the  joint 
chiefs  of  staff. 

Mr.  Reich,  once  a  radio 
“Quiz  Kid,”  has  flown  numerous 
history-making  flights  with  the 
Air  Force. 

• 

Stress  Will  Direct 
Lutheran  PR  Office 

R.  Marshall  Stress  Jr.,  a  news 
executive  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Commission  on 
Press,  Radio  and  Television  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  succeeds  Charles  C. 
Hushaw,  who  resigned  in  July 
to  return  to  newspaper  work 
with  the  Copley  group. 

Mr.  Stross,  a  native  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Crawfordsville 
(Ind.)  Journal-Review.  In  1941 
he  became  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Dayton  Journal  and  by  1943 
was  acting  news  editor.  After 
army  service,  he  returned  to 
the  Journal  in  1946,  becoming 
city  editor.  He  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  in  1960. 

• 

Newsprint  Salesman 

Douglas  Shorter  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  Price  Paper 
Corporation.  He  started  with 
Hearst  Enterprises  Inc.  in  1946, 
later  joined  St.  Raymond  Paper 
Company,  and  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  with  the  Bowater 
Paper  Company. 
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At  your  Service: 

Newsprint  Specialists 


Prompt,  helpful,  all-the-time  service  is  a 
tradition  at  Great  Northern.  Experienced 
representatives,  backed  by  a  large  technical 
staff  and  the  facilities  of  the  leading  U.S. 
manufacturer  of  newsprint,  are  on  call  to 
assist  you  when  you  need  them. 
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522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  682-5984 


PAPER 


photojfraphers  recently  spoke  on 
the  changing  role  of  photojour¬ 
nalism. 

Larry  H.  Cameron,  photo  edi¬ 
tor  and  chief  photographer  of 
Paddock  Publications,  publish¬ 
ers  of  16  weeklies  in  suburban 
Chicago,  told  a  high  school  as¬ 
sembly  that  photojournalism 
was  different  from  press  photo¬ 
graphy. 

“Press  photography,”  he 
claimed,  “was  the  art  of  report¬ 
ing  an  event  with  a  camera  as 
it  appears  on  the  surface.  In 
photojournalism,  we  attempt  to 
go  beyond  the  mere  superficial 
and  use  the  camera  to  show  the 
background  and  mood  of  a  story. 

We  seek  to  use  the  camera  to 
interpret  a  story  for  the  reader. 

Mr.  Cameron  claimed  that  the 
greatest  value  of  photojournal¬ 
ism  was  in  its  combining  with  a 
story  “to  produce  a  total  picture 
in  the  reader’s  mind.” 

He  added  that  the  old  line 
about  a  picture  being  able  to 
stand  alone  without  a  caption 
was  an  outdated  one. 

According  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
the  photojoumalist  of  today  is 
every  bit  as  much  a  reporter  as 
the  writer. 

Must  Be  Seen 

Clifford  Yeich,  chief  pnoto- 
grapher  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 

Times,  told  the  40th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  much  the  same  thing  Mr. 

Cameron  told  the  high  school 
students. 

Mr.  Yeich,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers  Association,  said  that  ail 
photojournalists  were  photo¬ 
graphers  but  few  photographers 
could  qualify  as  photojour¬ 
nalists. 

He  claimed  that  good  photo¬ 
journalism  defied  description 
and  had  to  be  seen.  “Photo¬ 
graphy  can  be  interpretive,”  he 
said,  “while  photojournalism  al¬ 
ways  is.” 

Mr.  Yeich  pointed  out  that 
photography  may  be  objective, 

“directing  the  mind  toward  ex¬ 
ternal  things  without  reference 
to  personal  sensations.”  But 
photojournalism  was  subjective, 

“giving  prominence  to  the  sub-  McGaiiii  Is  Production 
ject  or  author  as  treating  of  his  j  j  g  g  j 

own  experience.” 

He  claimed  that  good  photo-  SoLTH  Bend,  Ind. 

journalism  required  the  photo-  John  J.  McGann  Jr.,  has  been 
grapher  to  seek  out  the  best  named  production  manager  of 
camera  angle  to  give  the  viewer  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  replac- 
a  true  interpretation  of  daily  ing  George  P.  Kunz,  retired.  He 
happenings.  “The  true  photo-  will  also  be  production  manager 
journalist  can  place  a  newspa-  of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Mom- 
per  reader  right  on  the  front  ing  Herald  and  Daily  Mail, 
line  of  action.”  newspapers  owned  by  the  Trib- 

Mr.  Yeich  said  that  the  photo-  une. 
journalist,  to  be  effective,  must  Before  joining  the  Tribune 
have  editorial  cooperation,  last  January  Mr.  McGann  had 
'TTk'riF  Dir-^TDE<c  cnough  spacc  and  attractive  been  production  manager  of  the 

TOTAL  PICTURES  placement.  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 

A  couple  of  working  news  He  asked  the  publishers  to  al-  Review. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Captions,  Teamwork 
And  the  Underground 


IN  NEW  POST— Ray  L.  Power*, 
above,  former  president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  which  closed  last 
March,  has  joined  the  Houston 
Chronicle  as  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president,  John  T. 
Jones  Jr.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation. 


SO  consider  the  creation  of  pho¬ 
tographic  possibilities  for  the 
sake  of  story  telling  or  for  pure 
visual  enjoyment.  “Much  like 
fiction  for  sheer  pleasure,  or  the 
color  story  for  added  attraction, 
this  type  of  picture  has  a  def¬ 
inite  place  in  modem  photojour¬ 
nalism.  For  example,  I  once 
bought  two  plastic  fish  at  a 
novelty  store  and  gave  them  to 
a  little  girl.  Then  we  both  went 
underwater  for  a  bit  of  diver¬ 
sionary  picture-taking  fun.” 

Common-place  themes  often 
make  the  best  picture  stories, 
according  to  Mr,  Yeich.  A  bo3r’s 
bare  feet.  A  simple  back  yard 
cat-and-bird-story.  The  photo¬ 
grapher’s  own  reflection  in  a 
chrome-plated  door  knob. 

Mr.  Yeich  claimed  that  such 
ideas  must  start  with  progres¬ 
sive  editors  and  publishers.  “It 
is  they  who  must  recognize  abil¬ 
ity.  They  will  help  with  ideas 
and  then,  together,  we  make 
those  ideas  work.” 


Use  one  of  these 

(KODAK  Rapid  Color  Processor,  Model  16-K) 


or  one  of  these 

(KODAK  Rapid  Color  Processor,  Model  11) 


^  n  r  r 

and  five-solution  chemistry 


(KODAK  CP-5  Chemicals) 


...to  process  EKTACOLOR  prints 
in  714  minutes! 


FAST:  A  fully  processed  Ektacolor 
print,  ready  to  dry,  in  just  71/2  niin- 
utes.  SIMPLE:  Put  a  sheet  of  exposed, 
prewetted  paper  on  the  rotating  drum. 
Pour  and  dump,  in  turn,  each  of  the 
five  Kodak  CP-5  Chemicals.  PRECISE: 
Fresh  chemicals  every  cycle  plus  su¬ 
per-efficient  agitation  mean  consist¬ 
ently  high  print  quality.  ECONOMI¬ 
CAL:  Chemicals  are  used  in  very  small 
amounts.  You  need  but  one  tray  and  no 
special  plumbing.  VERSATILE:  Lets 
you  handle  rush  jobs  in  hours  instead 
of  days — also  perfect  for  one-of-a- 


kind  jobs,  proof  prints,  or  any  small 
order.  SAFE:  The  print  never  touches 
the  drum — it  rides  smoothly  on  a  thin 
film  of  solution. 

The  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor, 
Model  16-K,  shown  above,  handles 
prints  as  large  as  16  x  20,  or  one 
14  X  17,  two  11  X  14,  or  two  8  x  10 
prints.  Built  to  professional  standards 
of  exactness  and  reliability,  this  model 
has  a  thermostatically  activated  im¬ 
mersion  heater  which  holds  tempera¬ 
tures  within  1/2*  of  the  100  F  operating 
level.  List:  $1,250. 


The  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processor, 
Model  11,  is  a  compact  lightweight 
model  which  will  process  one  11  x  14 
or  one  8  x  10  Ektacolor  print  at  a 
time.  List:  $199.50. 

Both  fine  machines  are  sold  by  your 
Kodak  dealer.  See  a  Kodak  Rapid  Color 
Processor  in  action  soon. 

Ask  today  for  a  _ 

demonstration.  I  IF I 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Professional  Goods  Apparatus  Division 


List  prices  shown  are  those  suggested  by  the  manufacturer  and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Deaier  prices  may  differ. 
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Guide  for  Campus 
Editors  Suggested 


Freedom  of  the  campus  press 
in  America  is  a  state  of  mind. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Dario  Politella,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie, 
Ind. 

Mr.  Politella  made  the  obser¬ 
vation  in  a  952-page  doctoral 
dissertation  accepted  by  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

Writing  on  “Patterns  of  Press 
Freedom  in  a  Selected  Group  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  in 
Indiana,  1964,”  Mr.  Politella 
reached  his  conclusion  after  in¬ 
terviews  of  student  editors, 
faculty  advisers  and  college  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  Indiana,  and 
questionnaires  mailed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  around  the 
country. 

Though  his  findings  showed 
that  the  student  publications  on 
the  typical  college  campus  are 
subject  to  both  overt  and  covert 
controls  of  the  college  adminis¬ 
tration,  “In  just  about  every 
survey  cited  in  this  work,  col¬ 
lege  editors — particularly  news¬ 
paper  editors — by  vast  majority 
have  indicated  they  felt  that 


they  had  complete  freedom  to 
exercise  their  crafts,”  Mr.  Poli¬ 
tella  wrote. 

Administration  Control 

The  writer  added  that  “Their 
faculty  advisers  have  shared 
their  views.” 

Among  the  controls  listed  by 
Mr.  Politella  are  that  the  editor 
generally  is  appointed  by  a 
Board  which  has  been  named  by 
the  college  administration  and 
student  government.  The  Board 
prescribes  his  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  probably  ap¬ 
points  the  top  members  of  his 
staff. 

The  editor  is  paid  a  salary 
for  performance  and  many  times 
is  given  academic  credit  for  it, 
too.  Meanwhile,  he  must  main¬ 
tain  the  college’s  academic  stand¬ 
ards  to  keep  his  job.  And  he 
must  guard  against  infractions 
of  college  rules  to  stay  in  school. 

“The  campus  press  is  a  kept 
press.  It  exists  by  franchise  of 
the  legal  publisher,  the  college 
or  university,  which  collects 
money  for  it,  acts  as  banker  in 
handling  the  money,  requires 
accountability  of  funds,  pays  its 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  MMI 


bills  and  even  makes  up  losses 
when  they  occur,”  Mr.  Politella 
continued. 

The  college  also  provides  office 
space,  utilities  and  use  of  its 
seal.  It  appoints  a  member  of  the 
Board  to  guide  the  publications. 

“And  in  spite  of  these  con¬ 
trols,”  Mr.  Politella  said,  “the 
college  administration  maintains 
that  its  campus  press  is  free  to 
do  what  it  will.  And  most  stu¬ 
dent  editors  believe  it  is.” 

Confused  Relationsliip 

While  Mr.  Politella  neither 
approved  nor  condemned  this 
attitude,  he  indicated  that  the 
resulting  pattern  of  press  free¬ 
dom  on  the  American  college 
campus  “emerges  as  a  confused 
relationship  between  students 
and  administrators.” 

He  suggested  in  his  disserta¬ 
tion  that  “a  real  solution”  to  the 
problem  is  a  written  guide  to 
student  publications.  Such  a 
guide,  he  wrote,  “should  contain 
an  organization  chart  to  spell 
out  the  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion.  It  should  include  an  outline 
of  editorial  and  financial  policies 
for  the  campus  newspaper,  one 
for  the  campus  yearbook,  and 
another  for  the  campus  maga¬ 
zines.” 

Also  to  be  detailed  are  the 
responsibilities  of  the  adviser 
to  student  publications,  as  well 
as  the  method  for  selecting 
staffers,  and  what  is  expected 
of  them  in  the  way  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  each  of  the 
publications. 

Mr.  Politella  devoted  34  pages 
of  his  dissertation  to  a  detailed 
guide  for  student  publications. 

A  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1949,  when  he  earned  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  Mr. 
Politella  is  a  1947  gp*aduate  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
where  he  majored  in  languages 
and  literature. 

He  has  taught  journalism  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Kent  State  University  and  at 
Syracuse.  He  has  been  adviser 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agfree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  KANSAS  CITY  MO 

SAN  rHANCISCO,  220  Montqomury 
ATLANTA  34  Pe.ichtret-.  N  E 
CHICAGO  17S  W  Jjcksun  * 

NEW  YORK  in  John 


EDITOR  at  PUB 


to  student  publications  at  L  th 
schools,  as  well  as  having  h  on 
editor  of  student  newspapers  in 
the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  H  'h 
School  and  at  U.  of  M. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy  in  communications  ill 
be  conferred  at  the  January 
commencement  at  Syracuse. 

• 

Caution  Needed 
In  Publishing 
Science  News 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Every  newspaper  concerned 
with  science  news  should  have 
on  its  staff  someone  who  knows 
how  to  check  the  validity  of  a 
science  story,  in  the  opinion  of 
Carl  W.  Larsen,  director  of 
Argonne  National  Laboratory 
public  relations.  Mr.  Larsen,  a 
former  science  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  addressed  a 
conference  on  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  science  news  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Florida  here 
recently. 

Too  many  publications,  he 
said,  unwittingly  publicize  false 
scientific  claims,  especially  in 
medical  research.  Responsible 
editors  must  choose  between  fact 
and  fiction  in  their  efforts  to 
present  the  story  of  science’s 
evolution. 

Science  has  moved  from  the 
lurid  Sunday  supplement  pages 
to  prominent  editorial  play  as 
editors  have  become  aware  of  its 
readership  potential,  Mr.  Lar¬ 
sen  said.  He  sees  the  days  of 
witchcraft-science  stories  and 
“gee  whiz”  science  stories 
fading. 

Mr.  Larsen  said  the  science 
information  explosion  has  posed 
new  problems  for  editors  of 
popular  media — one  being  that 
of  finding  enough  inner  space  to 
tell  about  outer  space  and  other 
sciences.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  enough  learned  papers  are 
published  every  day  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  community  to  fill  a  24- 
volume  encyclopedia. 

He  suggested  that  journalism 
offer  specialists  in  generaliza- 

j  tion.  Thus  far,  he  said,  much  of 
the  generalization  in  the  mass 
media  has  been  devoted  to 
minutiae. 

1  • 

I  Aggociation  Manager 

j  Seattle 

Jerry  Zubrod,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Renton  Record-Chronicle, 
has  been  selected  to  manage  the 
Washington  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  replacing 
Robert  W.  Shaw  who  recently 
accepted  the  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  Association. 
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Courier,  consultant,  mathematician,  statistician,  logician, 
slenth,  analyst,  order  taker,  biller,  dispatcher,  proctor,  informer, 
comptroller,  expeditor,  librarian,  raconteur. 


Quite  a  machine,  the  ITT  7300  ADX* 
automatic  data  exchange  system. 

The  first  to  blend  the  technologies 
of  telecommunications  with  those 
of  a  computer. 

Result:  a  combined  message 
switching  and  management 
information  system  that  can  switch, 
store,  transfer  and  process 
volumes  of  messages  and  data  at 
near-instantaneous  speeds.  With 
uncanny  accuracy. 

It  can  handle  message  traffic  for  a 
vast  network  of  teleprinters,  data 
lines  or  computers. 


It  can  recall  information  from  its 
memory  in  5-millionths  of  a  second. 

And  it  will  automatically  dispatch 
messages  according  to  priority. 

The  ITT  7300  ADX  system  is  a 
successful  machine,  too.  Today 
there  are  far  more  7300’s  in  action 
than  any  other  similar  machine. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  uses  the  ADX 
system  to  handle  information 
between  300  teleprinters 
comprising  its  Canadian,  United 
States  and  Mexican  network. 

Trans  World  Airlines'  ADX  system, 
cut  into  service  on  August  5, 
handles  message  switching  from 
all  corners  of  its  worldwide  network 
as  well  as  certain  administrative 


management  reports. 

Other  ITT  ADX  systems  are 
performing  a  variety  of  functions  for 
the  State  Department  in  Paris, 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada, 
NASA’s  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Alabama  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Global  Weather  Alarm  System. 

ITT— world’s  largest 
international  supplier  of 
electronic  and  telecommunication 
equipment.  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation.  World  Headquarters: 
320  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 

New  York  10022. 


worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


ITT 


HURLETRON 


DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 


Dry  8x10  Glossies 
Delivered  via  Wire 


ARCHITECTS  DELIGHT — ^The  first  section,  at  right,  of  the  Het  Parool 
building  on  the  Wibautstraat,  Amsterdam,  has  been  completed.  The 
three-story  structure  accommodates  the  production  plant  of  Parool 
Press.  Next  in  the  striking  complex  of  buildings  will  be  a  16-story  office 
structure,  with  a  500-car  garage.  This  is  the  first  new  building  erected 
by  a  newspaper  in  the  Dutch  capital  since  World  War  II.  Het  Parool 
started  as  a  resistance  movement  journal  during  nazi  occupation.  Now 
its  circulation  exceeds  215,000. 


essing  solutions.  It  emerges  de-  pictures  are  produced  by  the 
veloped,  fixed  and  dried  20  signals  passing  onto  a  specially 
seconds  later  from  a  slot  in  treated  paper,  where  they  cause 
front  of  the  machine  and  is  a  chemical  action  to  produce  the 
ready  for  use.  various  degrees  of  picture  tones. 

The  machines  stand  48  inches  • 

high  and  are  two  feet  wide  and  .••r  -my 

about  1%  feet  deep.  IN.I.  i  IDieS  Jt UtS 

Mr.  Kimbell  said  many  large  «  t 

papers  use  AP  Wirephoto  pho-  ttO  llfillioil 
tographic  copy  for  reproduction  ***’ 
and  a  Photofax  electrolytic  fac-  -w  « 

simile  receiver  to  monitor  net-  1X1  ilCW  rr©88©8 
work  pictures.  The  AutoPhoto,  „  u  •  i  • 

oneratinp  alongside  an  edi-  purchases  involving  an 

S  investment  of  $2,500,000,  in- 

tor  s  desk,  will  enable  easy  ,  ^  n  i-  j  -i 

monitoring  of  the  network  and  eluding  installation  and  mad- 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  chanps  were  announced 

this  week  by  Thomas  B.  Cam- 

eliminatii^the  n!ed  for  So 

machines,  he  said.  , 

Ten  Goss  Mark  II  units  and 

Quiet  Operation  two  Goss  3:2  folders  have  been 

A  i.  T.,.  A  -A,  ordered  for  the  West  43rd  Street 

AutoPhoto  operates  quietly,  pressroom,  where  both  daily  and 
Three  small  lights  indicate  when  issuer  ^^e  published.  The 

a  picture  IS  being  received,  when  bring  the  Goss  units 

It  IS  being  processed  and  when  installation  will  begin 

the  paper  supply  needs  replace-  ^ext  year  and  operation  is 

expected  early  in  1966.  Six  units 
AP’s  Wirephoto  network  has  bought  in  the  early  1930’s  are 
grown  from  47  original  sub-  being  removed, 
scribers  to  more  than  650  in  Two  Custom  75  units  have 
three  decades.  In  addition  AP’s  been  ordered  from  Wood  News- 
European  Wirephoto  network —  paper  Machinery  Corporation 
linked  by  cable  to  the  U.S.  cir-  for  installation  in  the  new  West 
cuit— extends  as  far  as  Moscow,  Side  plant.  They  will  be  de¬ 
serving  15  countries.  Wirephotos  livered  by  mid-summer  of  1965 
are  also  transmitted  by  cable  and  operations  are  expected  to 
and  radio  to  other  parts  of  the  begin  that  fall,  Mr.  Campion 

said.  The  new  units  bring  to  34 
AP  Photofax  was  introduced  the  number  of  Wood  presses  in 
in  1952  at  an  APME  meeting  the  West  Side  plant  used  for 
in  Boston.  The  operates  unat-  publishing  parts  of  the  Sunday 
tended  on  an  editor’s  desk.  The  paper. 
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Our  shopping  list 

for  30  million  homes 
now  takes  us  to 
41  states 


Wlieii  The  Sperry  and  Hiitcliinson  Com¬ 
pany  goes  shopping  for  inereliandise  to 
offer  slioppers  wlio  save  S&Il  Cheen  Stamps, 
it  looks  for  top  (jiiality  and  for  good  value. 
It  simply  makes  good  business  sense  to  offer 
products  that  people  will  want  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  their  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  accident  that 
S&H  buys  rocking  chairs  from  Tennessee, 
or  luggage  from  Colorado,  or  lamps  from 
five  different  states.  The  company  follows 
a  long-established  policy  of  buying  its  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  much  as  possible,  in  every 
state  where  it  does  business.  In  fact,  S&H 
“went  shopping”  in  41  different  states,  buy¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  some  1,700  products 
from  more  than  600  manufacturers  to  fill  its 
1964  Ideabook. 


S&H  expects  to  expand  its  shopping  list  to 
even  more  states  and  products  because: 

^  Sales  volume  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1964  was  higher  than  any  other  six  months 
in  the  company’s  history— a  solid  indicator 
that  1964  is  S&lTs  best  year  ever,  with  a 
bigger  '65  to  come. 

^  At  the  same  time,  the  company’s  re¬ 
demptions  have  risen,  too.  People  are  get¬ 
ting  more  merchandise  this  year  with  S&H 
Green  Stamps  than  in  any  year  in  the  past. 

^  More  families  are  saving  S&H  Green 
Stamps.  Right  now  over  30  million  homes 
save  S&H.  An  increasing  population  and  a 
wider  family  of  S&H  merchants  will  make 
this  figure  grow  even  larger. 
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AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Htrald- 
Examiner  and  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Post. 


SYNDICATES 


Medieval  Non-Hero 
Is  Comic  ‘Lancelittle 


The  cartoon:  “Lancelittle.”  u  i  j 

The  cartoonist:  Paul  Sellers.  ' 

The  format:  Six  four-or-five- 

,  ,  -  ,  appeared  for  ft’ 

column  strips  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate.  Fno-lnnd  Tf’<j 

The  distributor:  The  Hall  rp-,.?  ,, 
c  j.  ,  Title.  Ihe  new: 

^  small  cash  priz( 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  title  and  the  pai 
knighthood  was  in  flower,  one  AOd  letters  a  weel 
of  the  boldest  and  bravest  of  two  tv  series  on 
men  was  Sir  Lancelot,  whose  nior”  and  as  a 
good  deeds  have  come  down  vited  to  appear 
through  the  ages.  Paar  Show. 

He's  No  Lancelot 

A  new  comic  strip  character 
bursting  upon  the  newspaper 
pages,  “Lancelittle,”  would  like 
to  be  like  Lancelot,  but  somehow 
or  other  his  achievements  turn 
out  to  be  small  and  ridiculous. 

Lancelot  won  the  esteem  of  fair 
ladies ;  “Lancelittle,”  loving 
them  just  as  much,  wins  only 
their  disdain  or  ridicule. 

Paul  Sellers,  bom  in  1931,  is 
the  son  of  an  American  father 
and  a  British  mother.  Since  his 
father  died  when  he  was  seven, 
he  qualifted  for  the  government 
supported  school  for  boys  with¬ 
out  fathers  known  as  the  Royal  set  in  medieval  times  but  with 
Orphanage  and  was  there  for  all  today’s  troubles  and  tempta- 
11  years.  At  18  he  took  entrance  tions,”  explained  Mr.  Sellers, 
examinations  for  the  Birming-  “He  represents  the  inner  man 
ham  College  of  Art  and  won  a  with  the  instincts  that  we  sub¬ 
complete  scholarship.  After  six  due  —  the  ingenious  husband 
years  there  he  received  a  na-  winning  all  his  marital  battles; 
tional  diploma  in  design  and  art  the  great  lover  with  an  alert 
and  a  teachers’  diploma.  eye  for  a  comely  wench;  the 

.  .  little  man  facing  the  every  day 

Taught  in  America  challenge  of  life  and  his  fight 

He  has  taught  art  in  England  survival, 
and  America.  He  is  head  of  the  “The  characters  surrounding 
art  department  at  Harlow  in  ‘Lancelittle’  are  around  all  men : 
Essex.  In  1959-60,  he  taught  the  boss,  the  tyrant,  the  joker, 
art,  in  an  Anglo-American  the  good  neighbor  and  the  girl 
teachers  exchange  program,  at  next  door. 

Bound  Brook  (N.J.)  High  School  “We  live  by  our  wits  and  we 
and  there  met  and  married  the  have  our  dragons  to  slay.  In 
physical  education  teacher.  They  fact.  ‘Lancelittle’  is  in  us  all  and 
now  have  a  son  and  daughter,  his  daily  adventures  are  meant 

Mr.  Sellers’  talent  for  art  and  to  give  us  a  little  light  relief.” 


Paul  Sellers  strips  will  begin  Dec.  7  and  run 

Cl.  1  T,  .  through  Christmas  Eve. 

Examples:  He  polishes  h.s  ^  four-color,  five-column  in¬ 
steel  armor  to  a  shining  sheen,  jrational  illustration  of  the 
mounts  his  charger  and  starts  .^^donna  and  Child”  by  NEA 
out  but  when  it  begins  to  ram  Kudlaty  is  another 

?  'f  t''  offering  for  holiday  prepared- 

nf  protection  of  his  „  illustration  also  is 

coat  of  armor.  He  walks  a  long  i  •  4.  i  ™  t 
distance  from  his  chariot  with  available  in  two^-color  mats. 

a  gasoline-type  canister,  fills  it 

at  a  pump  and  carries  it  back  to  Antoinette  Donnelly, 
water  his  horse.  The  feathers  Retired  Columnist 
on  his  helmet  rise  and  he  s  all 

smiles  as  he  sees  a  pretty  Antoinette  Donnelly,  who  re¬ 
maiden;  his  feathers  droop  and  tired  last  year  as  a  beauty  col- 
his  face  falls  as  she  haughtily  umnist  under  her  own  name  and 
spurns  him.  He  uses  his  long  an  advice-to-the-lovelorn  col- 
lance  to  toast  a  slice  of  bread  umnist  under  the  name  of  Doris 
before  the  flames  pouring  from  Blake  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
the  nostrils  of  a  chained  dragon.  New  York  News  Syndicate,  died 
As  he  rides  into  battle,  nuts  Nov.  15  at  her  home  in  Green- 
and  bolts  fly  from  his  charger’s  wich.  Conn.  The  beauty  and 
armor  and  he  crawls  beneath  advice  columns  are  now  handled 


LanceliHle 


BRIGHT  LIGHTS— ^ohn  G.  Stelanski,  National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
feature  editor,  and  Reba  and  Bonnie  Churchill,  co-authors  of  the  "Youth 
Parade"  feature,  receive  photo  lighting  suggestions  from  a  Mr.  Rock 
Hudson,  Universal  Studio  employe  in  Hollywood.  Mr.  Stefanski  was 
visiting  the  Churchill  girls,  laying  out  the  "Youth  Parade"  program  for 
1965,  and  working  out  a  new  contract  with  the  sister  team,  whose 
column  now  appears  in  newspapers  with  nearly  25,000,000  circulation. 
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New  Panel  Explains 
Congressional  Bills 


Serious  reporting  on  Congres¬ 
sional  issues  actually  is  handled 
in  a  light  comic-strip  format  in 
a  new  newspaper  feature. 

The  column:  “Bills  &  Pro¬ 
posals.” 

The  columnist:  John  Tim- 
men.s. 

The  format:  A  weekly  fact- 
feature  on  national  legislation. 
Eight  illustrated  panels,  fully 
matted.  Size:  Four  columns  by 
four  inches. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  John  Tim- 
mens,  P.O.  Box  223,  French- 
town,  N.  J. 

“This  fact-feature  on  national 
legislation  is  not  designed  to  re¬ 
place  comprehensive  reporting 


LOOf<S  LIKE  A 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAPR^ALL 
TAYFA  YERS. 

or  to  conflict  with  the  image  and 
format  of  a  newspaper’s  reg^ular 
news  presentation,”  explained 
Mr.  Timmens.  “It  is  a  feature, 
plain  and  simple  —  a  supple¬ 
mental  news  feature  to  reach 
and  inform  a  very  special  type 
of  reader.  Not  the  knowledge¬ 
able  reader  who  spends  time 
with  news  pages  and  takes  his 
news  in  depth,  but  the  reader 
who  won’t  or  can’t  comprehend 
responsible  reporting.  The  read¬ 
er,  in  other  words,  who  finds 
even  the  best  news  pages  too 
formidable  and  difficult  to 
grasp. 

“Every  newspaper  has  its  fair 
share  of  such  readers,  whose 
background  or  nature  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  complexities  of  na¬ 
tional  legislation.  I’m  sure  every 
responsible  editor  has  long 
thoughts  about  how  to  reach 
and  inform  these  people  on  Con¬ 
gressional  issues.” 

A  bill  in  Congress  or  proposal 
of  wide  national  interest  is  con¬ 
densed  into  brief  paragraphs 
each  week.  The  copy  is  coupled 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


m. 


the  anti- poverty  bill  recokly 

ENACTED  BY  CONGRESS  PROVIDES 
ALRK>Sr  ONE  BIL UON  DOLLARS 
TO  COM  BA  r  HARDSHIP  IN  MANY 
C>IFF£KENT  VYAYS. 

with  cartoons  in  an  eight-panel 
format.  Art  is  light,  but  not 
slap-stick,  and  the  copy  is  ac¬ 
curate  and  simple  without 
satire.  No  opinions  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  writer. 

The  goal  is  to  present  hard 
news  in  an  inviting  package. 
While  the  feature  looks  decep¬ 
tively  simple,  it  took  more  than 
a  year  to  develop. 

“As  for  bills  of  major  con¬ 
troversy,  I  don’t  seek  them  and 
I  don’t  avoid  them,”  said  Mr. 
Timmens  with  conviction.  “At 
all  times,  the  only  rule  of  selec¬ 
tion  is  this:  Is  the  bill  impor¬ 
tant?  Is  it  of  wide  interest?  Can 
I  condense  the  facts  accurately 
and  sensibly?  To  emphasize  this 
promise  of  objectivity  —  both 
in  the  selection  of  bills  and  in 
the  presentation  of  them  —  I 
don’t  sign  a  contract  with  a 
newspaper  unless  the  editor 
wants  one.  An  editor  can  cancel 
the  ‘Bills  &  Proposals’  feature 
at  any  time,  for  any  reason.” 

John  Timmens  is  36,  married, 
with  four  children.  His  writing 
background  is  as  a  copywriter 
for  Young  &  Rubicam  and  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  and  as  a  staff  writer 
for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

“Bills  &  Proposals”  is  more 
than  a  business  with  its  creator- 
distributor  —  it’s  a  crusade. 


congress  has  given  new 

AUTHORITY  VO  THE  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  ADNIINISTRATIO/V. 
THE  RESOL  T  IS  TO  MARE  HOME 
MORTGAGING  EASIER  ETJE  YOU. 
for  November  21,  1964 


Flower- Arranging 
Feature  Is  Ready 

Promotion  will  start  soon  for 
“Just  Something  Pretty,”  a 
weekly  flower-arranging  fea¬ 
ture,  written  by  Cindy  Smith, 
garden  writer  for  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times.  Pen  and  ink  illus¬ 
trations  are  by  Pat  Almond. 

A  new  arrangement  is  pic¬ 
tured  each  week  using  easy-to- 
find  materials  and  containers. 
The  season  dictates  the  type  of 
materials  used. 

Each  arrangement  is  made  up 
by  the  authors  and  the  how-to- 
do-it  angle  is  stressed.  Princi¬ 
ples  of  design  are  brought  into 
focus  as  lightly  as  necessary. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has 
carried  “Just  Something  Pretty” 
for  18  months  in  its  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  section.  The  Roanoke  Times 
has  used  it  for  22  months  on 
its  Monday  morning  women’s 
page. 

The  column  is  distributed  by 
Creative  Features,  Rt.  1,  Box 
346,  Troutville,  Va. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiB^ 


Syndicate 

Sentences 


Ann  Landers,  whose  advice 
column  is  distributed  to  570 
newspapers  by  the  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  hu¬ 
mane  letters  at  Momingside 
College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where 
she  attended  school.  For  nine 
years  she  has  been  writing  the 
column  with  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  as  her  parent  paper. 

“I  was  originally  drawn  to 
the  advice  field  because  it 
seemed  like  a  good  way  to  help 
people,  but  I  had  no  idea  how 
many  frightened,  stumbling  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  world  need  help,” 
Miss  Landers  said  in  her  ad¬ 
dress.  “I  have  been  entrusted 
with  one  of  the  largest  reading 
audiences  in  America.  It  is  a 
God-given  opportunity  to  shine 
the  spotlight  on  ignorance,  on 
fear  and  on  stupidity.” 

Marguerite  Higgins  has  gone 
back  to  Vietnam  to  report  on 
the  fighting  in  her  three-times- 
a-week  “On  the  Spot”  column, 
distributed  to  75  newspapers  by 
Newsday  Specials,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

“Andy  Capp,”  English  comic 
strip  distributed  in  the  U.  S.  by 
the  Hall  Ssmdicate,  is  making 
its  first  appearance  in  a  paper¬ 
back  book,  “Meet  Andy  Capp” 
(By  Reg  Smythe.  Gold  M^al 
Books  of  Fawcett  ‘World  Li¬ 
brary.  40c). 


u  NITED 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  «  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
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Self-Criticism 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

sions  are  not  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
ercises  in  mutual  admiration, 
compliments  are  freely  given 
when  deser\'ed.  Many  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  crusading  for  a 
righteous  but  unpopular  cause 
has  been  reassured  and  em¬ 
boldened  because  NCEW  mem¬ 
bers  confirmed  his  judgment  and 
praised  his  professional  skill. 

The  criticism  is  never  per¬ 
sonal,  and  a  spirit  of  comrade¬ 
ship  in  a  difficult  and  challeng¬ 
ing  occupation  prevails. 

Inevitably,  NCEW  members 
spend  time  in  their  critique 
groups  discussing  such  mutual 
problems  as  hanging  of  letters, 
research  resources,  intransigent 
publishers,  insufficient  manpow¬ 
er,  pressures  on  time,  decision¬ 
making  methods  and  typograph¬ 
ical  techniques.  But  constantly 
recurring  themes  are  criticisms 
of  editorials  as  too  long,  too 
timid,  too  cliche-ridden  or  too 
arrogant. 

Most  NCEW  members  who 
have  writhed  under  this  fire  find 
such  errors  easier  to  recognize, 
if  not  always  to  avoid,  when 
they  return  to  their  typewrit¬ 
ers. 

NCEW  officers  believe  that 
the  annual  critique  sessions 
have  raised  the  quality  level  of 


editorial  pages  and  editorial 
writing.  And  they  maintain  the 
cheery  willingness  of  NCEW 
members  to  expose  themselves 
to  colleagues’  criticism  reflects 
a  healthy  recognition  of  their 
responsibilities  to  their  news¬ 
papers  and  to  their  readers. 

New  Officers 

New  officers  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers  are: 

President,  Willis  S.  Harrison, 
associate  editor,  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade;  vicepresident,  James  A. 
Clendinen,  editor,  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune;  secretary,  Wilbur  E. 
Elston,  associate  editor,  Detroit 
News,  and  treasurer,  Paul  A, 
McKalip,  editorial  page  editor, 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

The  NCEW  will  meet  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1965,  at  Milwaukee.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  the 
American  Press  Institute  will 
host  the  20th  annual  meeting 
in  1966  in  New  York  City. 

NCEW  membership  totals  354 
editors,  editorial  page  editors 
and  editorial  writers  from 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  from  Canada. 

• 

Reporter  to  PR 

Jerry  Miller,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times, 
has  joined  Fred  Wittner  Public 
Relations  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an 
account  executive. 


Krthday,  annivarsary,  whatavar  tha  occasion,  Editor 
Ml  Publishar  makas  an  outstanding  gift.  Cha^  your 
ramambranca  list  today  —  and  don't  forgat  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

tSO  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022 

$6^50  m  yom,  V.  5.  mtd  Cmtadm  all  other  countries,  $10M 


Baltimore  Sun 
Appoints  Editor, 
Washington  Chief 

Baltimore 

The  Sun’s  apnointments  of 
Gerald  Edward  Griffin  as  edi¬ 
tor,  John  Philip  Potter  as  head 
of  the  Washington  bureau  and 
Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne  as  assist¬ 
ant  chief  become  effective  Dec. 
1. 

Mr.  Griffin’s  appointment  was 
listed  in  a  brief  item  at  the  head 
of  the  editorial  columns,  signed 
by  Price  Day,  editor  in  chief. 
The  position  had  been  vacant 
since  Mr.  Day  became  editor  in 
chief. 

All  three  men  have  had  ca¬ 
reers  as  domestic  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors  and  national  and  foreign 
correspondents. 

Mr.  Griffin,  a  Nebraska  farm 
boy  who  knows  the  agricultural 
life  of  12  and  14-hour  days, 
was  in  his  second  year  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  when 
he  decided  on  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  preferably  in  sports.  Be¬ 
fore  graduation,  he  became 
editor  of  the  alumni  magazine, 
stayed  on  a  year  in  that  job 
then  in  the  spring  of  1930  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Sunday  Sun. 

“The  first  Sunday  article  I 
was  assigned  to  write  was  about 
sea  nettles,  something  I  had 
never  even  heard  of  in  Ne¬ 
braska,”  he  once  said. 

In  1934  he  was  assigpied  to 
the  Washington  bureau. 

Following  Navy  service  as  a 
lieutenant  (J.G.)  communica¬ 
tions  officer,  he  was  assigned 
to  cover  the  congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  1947  he  went  to  London 
as  chief  of  the  Sun’s  bureau. 
There  he  covered  the  wedding 
of  Princess  (now  Queen)  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Prince  Philip  .  .  .  “the 
first  and  only  wedding  I  have 
covered.” 

He  returned  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  in  1949. 


A  siiHjIe  keystroke 
tills  ti  line  with  justi 
tied  leaders,  Juto 
nuiticolly  You  save 
tune'  Operator  cal- 


Potter  Griffin 


The  new  Washington  Bureau 
chief,  who  drops  the  first  name 
and  w’rites  as  Philip  Potter,  was 
born  in  Minneapolis,  attended 
public  schools  in  Brisbee,  Ariz., 
and  Los  Angeles  (where  he  was 
a  Times  copyboy  for  a  year) 
and  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  1934. 

His  first  job  was  as  a  teller 
in  the  Southgate,  Calif.,  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  1926-27.  Then  he 
was  a  Los  Angeles  Times  re¬ 
porter  and  for  two  years  worked 
in  the  oil  fields  at  Taft,  Calif., 
before  entering  college.  During 
college  vacation,  he  worked  on 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin,  and  after  graduation 
joined  the  AP  in  Minneapolis. 
He  was  managing  editor,  1936- 
41  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Daily  Journal  from  where  he 
came  to  the  Sun.  He  was  city 
editor  from  1942  to  1944,  then 
went  to  the  China-India-Burma 
Theater  as  war  correspondent. 

He  was  aboard  the  Battleship 
U.S.S.  Missouri  when  the  Japa¬ 
nese  surrender  was  signed.  He 
covered  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  in  China,  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington  briefly 
then  was  off  to  the  civil  war  in 
Greece,  the  Arab-Israeli  War 
in  Palestine,  the  Berlin  Airlift 
and  a  hitch  as  correspondent  in 
Turkey,  Egypt,  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  and  Poland.  A 
British  major  once  rescued  him 
from  a  mob  of  Arabs  in  a  small 
town  in  Trans-Jordan. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War  pulled  his  correspondent’s 
uniform  out  of  mothballs.  After 
the  Inchon  landing  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1950,  he  was  wounded  when 
guerrillas  ambushed  a  jeep  load 
of  six  correspondents  on  a  road 
at  night. 

Mr.  Sterne  is  the  only  one 
of  the  trio  with  a  big  city  back¬ 
ground.  He  was  bom  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  graduated  from  Lehigh 
University  and  took  his  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  at  Colum¬ 
bia.  He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Before  going  to  Columbia,  he 
worked  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  went  from  journal¬ 
ism  school  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  in  1953  to  the  Sun. 
He  headed  the  London  bureau 
in  1958-59.  He  went  on  a  six- 
month  tour  of  Africa.  Two  years 
later,  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  new 
nations  in  that  time. 
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This  advertisement  is  one  of  a 
'FREEDOM"  series... 
to  encourage  today's  trend  in 
America  which  proposes 
greater  freedom  for  private 
enterprise,  so  that  it  may  play 
an  even  greater  role  in 
helping  keep  America  Powerful 


and  enterprise,  they  have  made  American  news¬ 
papers  the  most  informative  . . .  most  widely  read 
. . .  most  efficiently  produced  publications  in 
the  world. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  freedoms  that  make  our  Nation  great, 
advocate  federal  ownership  of  certain  businesses? 

Freedom  of  the  Press  as  well  as  freedom  of  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  and  enterprise  must  be  maintained 
to  keep  America  Powerful. 


Able  to  Reveal  the  Truth  without  reprisal  by  a 
dictatorial  government,  the  men  and  women  of 
America’s  newspapers,  by  seeking  the  facts  and 
printing  the  facts,  have  alerted  us  to  the  dangers 
of  creeping  socialism. 

Free  from  the  constant  threat  of  drastic  penalties 
...  or  of  outright  seizure  and  confiscation  ...  for 
criticizing  government  policy,  our  publishers  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  the  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  through  individual  initiative 


HELPINO  BUILD  FLORIDA 


Voters  Rank 
Press  Prime 
Info  Source 


Berkel£Y,  Calif. 
Voters  rank  newspapers  as 
the  top  source  of  information 
used  to  decide  their  choice  for 
the  Presidency,  returns  from  a 
local  sample  show. 

The  press  polled  well  ahead 
of  the  field  and  print  media 
combined  won  a  2  to  1  decision 
over  television,  radio  and  other 
media,  reports  Dr.  Charles  M. 
Hulten,  chairman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  journalism 
department. 

Questioned  in  the  order  of  re¬ 
plies  received  on  “From  which 
one  of  the  following  have  you 
gotten  the  most  information  for 
your  choice  for  the  Presidency,” 
the  answers  w'ere: 

Television  .  55 

Radio  .  17 

Magazines  .  83 

Newspapers  . 128 

Others  .  34 

The  sampling  was  small  but 
the  results  appear  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  newspapers  came 
fourth  on  the  list,  Dr.  Hulten 
said. 

Broad  Oassification 

Magazines,  it  was  pointed  out, 
included  both  news  magazines 
and  special  interest  magazines 
with  the  latter  in  a  range  run¬ 
ning  from  labor  and  business  to 
medical  journal  and  trade  books. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  those 
questioned  late  election  day  had 
heard  predictions  on  the  out¬ 
come  from  radio  or  television 
before  entering  the  polls,  it  was 
found. 

The  local  sampling  is  a  part 
of  major  research  to  learn  if 
and  how  national  election  re¬ 
sults  are  affected  by  voting 
projections. 


Publishing  Company 
Sells  500,000  Shares 

Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Mid  -  America  Publishing 
Corp.,  has  completed  the  sale 
of  its  500,000  public  shares  of 
common  stock,  president  David 
E,  Archie  announced  this  week. 

Mid-America  publishes  dailies 
in  Charles  City  and  Cedar  Val¬ 
ley,  la.;  and  weeklies  in  Clear 
Lake  and  Marion,  la.,  and  in 
Valley  City,  N.  D.;  and  the 
Iowan  Magazine,  a  quarterly; 
and  Living  History  Inc.,  which 
reprints  newspapers  of  the  Civil 
War  period. 

The  stock  issue  was  offered  in 
April  at  $1  a  share. 


Leroy  A.  Simms 

Langhorne  Dies; 
Simms  Named  to 
Publisher’s  Post 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

Leroy  A.  Simms,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  the  Huntsville 
Times,  was  appointed  publisher 
Nov’.  16  to  succeed  John  M. 
(Jack)  Langhorne,  who  died 
Nov.  13  after  a  sudden  illness. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Simms’ 
appointment  was  made  by  Clar¬ 
ence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  president  of 
Birmingham  News  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Times. 

Mr.  Simms  joined  the  Times 
as  interim  editor  on  Feb.  1, 1961, 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Will  Mickle,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  was  named  editor.  He  be¬ 
came  vicepresident  in  October, 
1963. 

Before  joining  the  Times,  Mr. 
Simms  had  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Birmingham  News  two 
years  and  previously  had  served 
more  than  25  years  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  Birming¬ 
ham.  He  is  a  native  Alabamian. 

Mr.  Langhorne,  61,  also  was 
a  native  of  Alabama  and  joined 
the  Times  in  1931  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor.  He  beg^an  his 
newspaper  career  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser,  later  serving  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Birmingham 
New's  before  going  to  Huntsville 
where  he  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  general  manager  and  then 
publisher  after  S.  I.  Newhouse 
purchased  the  property. 

• 

Attorney  for  Credit 

Cleveland 

Donald  E.  Nagle,  an  attorney 
on  the  staff  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
is  handling  credit  matters.  It 
was  incorrectly  reported  some 
time  ago  that  he  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  employes  for  legal  advice, 
E&P  is  informed  by  Joseph  E. 
Heywood,  personnel  director. 


Reporter  Gains 
Voting  Privilege 
For  Service  Folk 

Honolulu 

Barbara  Milz,  wife  of  an 
Army  sergeant  major  at  Scho¬ 
field  Barracks,  couldn’t  vote  in 
the  recent  election,  but  she  was 
instrumental  in  getting  300 
servicemen  and  their  depend¬ 
ents  to  the  polls. 

Mrs.  Milz,  in  addition  to  her 
duties  as  a  wife  and  mother, 
is  a  reporter  for  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

In  the  several  months  before 
the  primary  and  gfeneral  elec¬ 
tion,  she  wrote  50  stories  deal¬ 
ing  with  Hawaii’s  discrimina¬ 
tory  voter  registration  rules  for 
servicemen  and  their  depend¬ 
ents. 

Mrs.  Milz,  who  previously 
worked  for  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  and  covered  racial  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  South,  said  she 
thinks  civil  rights  “covers  all 
people,  that  it’s  not  just  for  one 
group,  one  race  or  one  religion.” 

With  her  interest  sparked, 
Mrs.  Milz  nagged  her  editors 
until  they  agreed  to  a  series  of 
articles. 

Her  stories  brought  to  light 
that  thousands  of  service  per¬ 
sonnel  in  Hawaii  were  being 
disenfranchised  by  the  regula¬ 
tions. 

Her  stories  reached  the  mili¬ 
tary  community,  they  reached 
the  Republican  Party  of  Hawaii 
and  they  reached  Attorney  H. 
William  Burgess,  a  former  Ma¬ 
rine  pilot. 

First,  the  County  Board  of 
Registration  overruled  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  decisions  by  the  City 
Clerk  which  held  that  a  few 
specific  servicemen  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  were  ineligible  to  vote. 

The  Republican  Party  helped 
finance  court  action  for  several 
disenfranchised  military  people. 

Mr.  Burgess  attacked  the 
legality  of  a  law  which  prohibits 
voting  by  persons  living  on  mili¬ 
tary  posts.  A  judge  ordered 
“conditional  registration”  of  all 
military  personnel  on  posts, 
pending  a  State  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  the  question. 

The  high  court  later  upheld 
the  state  law,  but  it  was  an 
historic  occasion  when  civilian 
registrars  went  onto  military 
reservations  and  conditionally 
registered  almost  1,000  service¬ 
men. 

By  Nov.  3,  the  interest  gen¬ 
erated  by  Mrs.  Milz’  articles  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  registration  of 
more  than  300  servicemen  and 
their  dependents  living  off  base. 

Mrs.  Milz,  who  lives  on  post 
with  her  family,  was  denied  vot¬ 
ing  privileges.  But  she  had  a 
big  voice  in  the  election. 


Frank  J.  Blewitt,  left,  general  man* 
ager  of  the  Scranton  Times,  pre¬ 
sents  a  silver  tray  to  Joseph  M. 
Butler,  Times  sports  editor  at  testi¬ 
monial  dinner.  The  tray  was  the 
gift  of  Monticello  Raceway. 

Sports  Groups  Honor 
Their  Sports  Editor 

Scranton,  Pa. 

More  than  700  representatives 
of  sportsmen’s  organizations 
turned  out  Saturday,  Nov.  14, 
for  a  testimonial  dinner  honor¬ 
ing  Joseph  M.  Butler,  sports 
editor  of  the  Scranton  Times 
since  March,  1931. 

Prior  to  that  time  he  had  been 
a  general  reporter  for  the  Times 
for  six  years  and  a  sports  writer 
for  the  old  Scranton  Republican. 

When  the  praise  was  all  over, 
Joe  said  he  would  forgive  the 
white  lies  of  those  who  heaped 
praise  on  him  and  confessed  that 
he  loved  every  minute  of  it. 

• 

Broadcasting  Group 
Buys  Daily  Newspaper 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Mid-States  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  of  East  Lansing,  which 
owns  and  operates  eight  radio 
and  television  stations  in  the 
mid-west,  has  purchased  the 
Times  News  here  from  James  L 
Slattery. 

Clarence  E.  Rhodes  has  be¬ 
come  manager  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  about  5,000  in 
the  evening  field.  (A  story  in 
E&P,  Oct.  31,  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  the  Times  News  as  a  weekly 
newspaper.) 

• 

Riley  in  PR  Post 

Franklin  S.  Riley  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  Manager-Press,  Radio 
and  Television  Relations  for 
Continental  Can  Company,  it 
was  announced  by  George 
Koether,  Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Mr.  Riley  comes  to  his 
new  assignment  following  more 
than  10  years  with  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation’s 
public  relations  department  in 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York.  His 
most  recent  position  was  man¬ 
ager  of  feature  news  in  the 
regional  office.  Prior  to  joining 
Westinghouse,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  for  five  years. 
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EARLY  ARRIVALS  for  SNPA  gathering:  Left  to  right — Louis  P.  Harvath 
of  the  Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Nows;  Mrs.  Fred  D.  MofRtt,.  Mrs. 
Harvath,  and  Fred  0.  Moffitt  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and 
Journal. 


DOWN  FROM  JACKSONVILLE— Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Millar  of  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  and  Florida  Times-Union. 


Gulden  Elected 

(Ccmtinued  from  page  13) 


on,  “many  newspapers  fall  short 
S  of  our  desired  goal  of  family- 
i  wide  penetration. 

“We’re  particularly  con¬ 
cerned.  as  we  know  you  are, 
with  those  reports  that  indicate 
a  lack  of  consistent  readership 
i  on  the  part  of  teenagers  and 
young  men  and  women.” 

The  Penney  executive  cited  a 
recent  survey  of  244  college  men 
who  were  asked  which  media 
they  would  rate  most  effective 
to  .sell  men’s  clothing.  52% 
favored  magazines  and  26% 
voted  for  newspapers. 

He  pointed  to  the  reported 
control  of  the  national  wealth 
held  by  women. 

“Are  newspapers  doing  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  secure  more 
of  their  reading  time,  to  hold 
their  attention  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  more?”  he  challenged. 

.\ational  Advertising 

The  convention  heard  a  note 
of  optimism  in  the  field  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  from  John  P. 
Kauffman,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  He  predicted 
revenue  would  be  up  9%  this 
year,  and  would  reach  $865  mil¬ 
lion  in  1965.  The  record  was 
$836  million  in  1960. 

Comparing  linage  in  the 
SNPA  states  and  the  rest  of 
the  U.  S.,  he  said  that  in  the 
first  six  months,  national  lin¬ 
age  went  up  9%  in  both,  but 
smaller  Southern  newspapers 
were  up  11%. 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  production 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  gave  a 
slide  projector  tour  of  plants 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
(where  shop  men  drink  beer  on 
the  job),  Germany,  the  fine  mod¬ 
ern  plant  of  Het  Parool  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Mr.  Spahn  noted  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Sweden’s  modern 
operation  and  many  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  papers  which  are  produced 
by  the  methods  of  1910. 

• 

Clayton  Darrali 
Plans  New  Daily 

Carson  City,  Nev. 
Car.son  City  is  to  have  a  new 
daily  newspaper  next  January. 
Clayton  Darrah,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nexsida  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin,  Winnemucca,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  the  launching 
of  the  Nevada  Daily  Statesman 
which  will  publish  Monday  to 
Saturday. 

Carson  City  has  one  evening 
paper,  the  Nevada  Appeal,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Donald  Reynolds. 


Montreal’s 
Strike  Talk 
Back  to  Pay 

Montreal 

The  strike  at  La  Presae, 
North  America’s  largest  French- 
language  newspaper,  is  continu¬ 
ing  despite  the  almost  continu¬ 
ous  talk  between  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  strike  started  on  June 
3  as  composing  room  personnel 
walked  out  on  the  question  of 
automation  and  its  danger  to 
future  employment. 

However,  the  question  of  the 
members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  was  more 
or  less  left  behind  as  talks  con¬ 
cerned  especially  the  question 
of  salary  increases  for  the  900 
employes  affiliated  with  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  National  Trade 
Unions. 

Other  Issue 

And  also  at  issue  was  a  clause 
advanced  by  the  management 
of  the  newspaper  which  called 
for  members  of  the  newsroom 


not  to  “behave”  or  write  for 
other  publications  which  would 
be  to  the  detriment  of  La 
Presse’s  prestige  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  point  was  strongly 
debated,  especially  as  newsmen 
felt  that  this  was  a  crimp  on 
their  liberty. 

Latest  reports  indicated  that 
negotiations  were  based  on  the 
question  of  wages. 

At  the  outset  of  the  work 
stoppage  on  June  3,  the  news¬ 
men  through  their  union,  the 
Syndicat  des  Joumalistes,  de¬ 
manded  a  $15  weekly  raise.  The 
management  countered  with  a 
proposal  for  1%%  wage  in¬ 
crease. 

New  Dailies 

As  a  result  of  the  non-publi¬ 
cation  of  the  paper,  at  least 
two  French-language  dailies  be¬ 
gan  publishing  in  Montreal. 
Both  are  offset  printing  papers 
and  tabloids.  One  is  Metro-Jour¬ 
nal  selling  at  5c  and  the  other 
the  Journal  de  Montreal  selling 
at  10c.  The  two  papers  have 
managed  to  obtain  fair  amounts 
of  advertising,  but  are  far  from 
carrying  just  a  fraction  of  the 
advertising  which  was  contained 
daily  and  continually  by  La 
Presse. 


Detroit’s 

Shutdown 

Continues 

Detroit 

Detroit’s  newspaper  strike,  in 
its  fifth  month,  dragged  on  this 
week. 

Hopes  for  an  end  to  the  shut¬ 
down  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  Detroit  News  had  been 
raised  a  week  ago  after  the 
striking  paper  handlers  agreed 
to  a  new  contract.  But  media¬ 
tion  sessions  with  the  pressmen 
broke  off  during  the  weekend. 

The  single  issue  of  press 
manning  at  the  News  was  un¬ 
resolved.  The  union  insisted 
that  16  men  were  needed  on 
eight-unit  presses.  The  pub¬ 
lishers’  offer  calls  for  15.  'They 
maintain  that  surveys  show 
only  11  or  12  men  are  needed. 
Under  some  conditions,  if  the 
union  prevailed,  crews  would 
have  to  be  enlarged  to  21. 

The  pressmen  attempted  to 
return  to  work  at  the  Free 
Press  on  Monday  but  the  plant 
was  kept  closed.  Management 
described  it  as  a  “whipsaw” 
tactic  to  compel  the  news  to 
concede  on  the  manning  issue. 

“The  newspapers  are  com¬ 
pletely  united  on  the  issue,”  the 
Free  Press  declared. 

Hoffa  Reacts 

Later  in  the  week,  James  R. 
Hoffa,  teamster’s  leader,  de¬ 
nounced  the  pressmen  for  being 
“stubborn”  and  said  his  mem¬ 
bers  would  deliver  the  papers 
if  the  publishers  resumed  opera¬ 
tions,  even  with  non-union  help. 
There  was  no  indication  the 
publishers  had  any  intention  to 
do  so. 

On  Wednesday  another  voice 
of  protest  was  heard.  A  civic 
group  bought  space  in  area 
newspapers  urging  the  public 
to  demand  arbitration  of  the 
strike  issue.  Walker  Cisler, 
chairman  of  Detroit  Edison 
Company,  one  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  founders,  appealed  to 
President  Johnson  to  use  his 
good  offices.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
the  pressmen  spurned  a  con¬ 
tract  settlement  offer  which  the 
President  had  endorsed. 

• 

Wo<m1  Writer  Cited 

Memphis 

Emmett  Maum  is  the  first 
daily  newspaperman  to  receive 
the  American  Lumber  Industry 
Award  for  Building  Journalism. 
Mr.  Maum,  assistant  markets 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  was  cited  for  special 
articles  and  his  weekly  column, 
“A  Look  at  Lumber.” 
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Mr.  Carter  commented:  “We 
probably  could  have  promoted 
it  better.” 

Noting  a  91  percent  favor¬ 
able  vote  from  70  editors  polled, 
Mr.  Carter  declared  “we  have  a 
real  winner  in  our  new  NES.” 

Television  Crilieized 

In  an  informal  discussion 
with  the  Arizona  Reptiblic,  four 
visiting  editors  expressed 
scorching  criticism  of  television 
as  a  news  medium  and  blamed 
its  conduct  in  Dallas  a  year  ago 
for  the  Warren  Commission’s 
condemnation  of  press  abuses 
in  coverage  of  the  Kennedy  as¬ 
sassination  and  Oswald  murder 
stories. 

Voicing  dissent  with  the  War¬ 
ren  report  and  putting  the 
blame  on  television  newsmen 
for  the  confusion  in  the  Dallas 
police  station  were  William  B. 
Dickinson,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin;  George  Beebe,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer;  and  I.  William 
Hill,  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Dickinson  also  accused 
tv  of  presenting  a  distorted 
concept  of  news  events  to  view¬ 
ers.  An  example,  he  said,  was 
the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Atlantic  City  where  tv  newsmen 
dwelt  on  isolated  minor  occur¬ 
rences  to  the  point  where  “you 
couldn’t  tell  what  really  was 
going  on  at  the  convention.” 

Mr.  Beebe  declared  that  news¬ 
papers  had  covered  big  stories 
long  before  tv  became  a  factor 
and  “never  had  any  com¬ 
plaints.”  He  said  he  thought 
most  editors  would  lie  opposed 
to  adopting  a  code  of  news 
media  conduct  as  suggested  by 
the  Warren  Commission. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  he  looked 
for  the  time  w'hen  tv  would  be 
regarded  as  a  separate  entity 
in  news  gathering. 

Television’s  coverage  of  trivia 
at  important  news  events  and 
some  notable  confused  scenes 
have  hurt  the  public  image  of 
the  press  as  a  whole,  the  com¬ 
mittee  agreed. 

Caution  and  Patience 

Clifton  Daniel,  of  the  New 
York  Times  urged  caution  in 
consideration  of  demands  for 
press  codes.  He  said:  “We  must 
do  nothing  to  lessen  competi¬ 
tion,  initiative  and  aggressive¬ 
ness  in  pursuit  of  the  news.” 

“Be  patient,”  advised  Miles 
H.  Wolff,  of  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  Studies  are  to 
the  good,  he  said. 

In  a  discussion  of  free  press 


STRETCH!— Before  APME  sitdown 
begins,  William  B.  Dickinson  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  plays  a 
fast  game  of  tennis  at  Phoenix. 

— fair  trial,  Mr.  Wolff  said  the 
vast  majority  of  newspapers 
are  careful  not  to  try  court 
cases  before  they  are  actually 
brought  to  trial. 

He  said  he  got  the  impression 
that  some  lawyers  and  judges 
want  a  juror  who  cannot  read, 
is  deaf  and  blind. 

‘Oucible  Year’ 

Sam  Ragan  of  the  Raleigh 
Net{>s  and  Observer  and  the 
Raleigh  Times,  president  of  the 
organization,  gave  his  views  in 
a  general  roundup  of  the  new’s 
year,  which  he  called  “the  cruci¬ 
ble  year  of  the  American  press.” 

It  started,  he  said,  with  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  continued  through  the 
election. 

Foremost  among  the  prob¬ 
lems,  he  said,  was  coverage  of 
the  assassination.  The  Warren 
Commission  said  news  person¬ 
nel  in  Dallas  showed  a  “lack  of 
self-discipline”  and  created 
“general  disorder”  in  Dallas 
Police  Headquarters. 

Mr.  Ragan  said  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  should  have  been  com¬ 
mended  rather  than  censured 
for  its  coverage  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation. 

He  said,  however,  that  this 
doesn’t  mean  “w'e  should  ignore 
a  criticism  voiced  in  the  com¬ 
mission’s  report  —  the  matter 


of  mass  coverage  (or  indeed,  at 
times,  mob  coverage)  of  major 
news  events.” 

Then  he  said:  “Pool  coverage 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  answer  at  this  time.” 

’lll-Infurmed’  Criticism 

Mr.  Ragan  said  some  other 
criticism  of  the  press  has  been 
“ill-informed.” 

“We  are  hearing  again  the 
ancient  cry  that  the  free  press 
is  the  enemy  of  fair  trial,”  he 
said.  “Now,  despite  the  learned 
lawyers,  this  is  nonsense.  A  free 
press  and  a  fair  trial  are  not 
incompatible.  Indeed,  fair  trial 
needs  a  free  press  if  in  our 
democratic  society  we  are  to 
avoid  the  star  chamber  and 
ultimately  secret  arrest  and  se¬ 
cret  trial. 

“It  is  time,  I  think,  for  the 
American  Bar  Association  to 
realize  that  it  has  no  more 
vested  interest  in  constitutional 
rights  than  any  other  organi¬ 
zation;  and  that  the  American 
press  is  as  much  concerned  with 
those  rights  as  the  members  of 
the  bar  association.” 

He  also  referred  to  criticism 
of  the  press  during  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

“Such  is  not  new,”  he  said. 
“Nor  would  I  pin  the  badge  of 
purity  on  all  of  the  press.  My 
primary  fear  for  the  press  is 
that  in  the  face  of  ill-informed 
criticism,  it  will  lean  over  so 
far  backward  that  it  will  —  fall 
flat  on  its  face.” 

• 

Editor  Appointed 
For  Growing  Paper 

Lancaster,  Calif. 

W.  J.  Valentine,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lancaster  Daily 
Ledger-Gazette,  has  relinquished 
the  title  of  editor  and  named 
Phil  W.  Garrison  to  that  posi¬ 
tion  as  part  of  an  expansion 
program  for  the  Antelope  Valley 
evening  daily. 

Mr.  Garrison  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  since  1957.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  old  Los  An¬ 
geles  Post-Record,  and  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Los  .Angeles 
Daily  News. 

The  paper  has  moved  into  a 
new  plant  at  44815  Fig  Ave.,  the 
staff  has  been  increased  and  the 
average  number  of  pages  per 
issue  increased. 

• 

Free  Lunch  Fund 

Cincinnati 

A  Sunday  Enquirer  story 
about  15,000  local  school  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  no  money  and 
therefore  go  without  breakfast 
and  lunch  met  with  quick  re¬ 
sponse.  A  citizens  committee 
presented  a  $5,000  check  to  the 
Board  of  Education  and  En¬ 
quirer  subscribers  continued  do¬ 
nations  to  the  free  lunch  fund. 


Charles  D.  Tiedemann 


Great  Norlliem  Co. 
Names  Sales  Manager 

Charles  D.  Tiedemann  has 
been  named  manager  of  News¬ 
print  Sales  for  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  to  replace  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Powell,  who  has  resigned. 
John  H.  Staples,  general  sales 
manager,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Tiedemann  was  manager 
of  Great  Northern’s  Chicago 
.sales  office  and  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  promotion  and 
sale  of  the  groundwood  specialty 
grades  and  coated  papers  in  the 
Middle  West.  He  joined  Great 
Northern  in  July,  1947,  as  a 
paper  service  Engineer. 

The  severe  water  shortage 
which  is  plaguing  the  North¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  country  has 
not  handicapped  manufacturing 
operations  at  Millinocket,  Maine, 
Peter  S.  Paine,  company  presi¬ 
dent,  reported. 

Great  Northern’s  water  supply 
is  10  percent  below  normal  for 
this  time  of  year,  but,  Mr. 
Paine  explained,  his  company 
had  conserved  water  throughout 
the  summer,  and  Great  North¬ 
ern’s  storage  areas  are  approxi¬ 
mately  half  full. 

Pyle’s  First  Editor 
Retires  from  PR  Job 

Cincinnati 

David  H.  Crooks,  who  gave 
Ernie  Pyle  his  start  in  news¬ 
paper  business,  has  retired  as 
director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Kroger  Co.,  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  for  32  years. 

As  city  editor  of  the  LaPorte 
(Ind.)  Herald  Argus,  Mr. 
Crooks  took  on  Pyle,  fresh  out 
of  school.  He  went  on  to  become 
famous  as  a  correspondent  in 
World  War  II  for  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers. 

For  10  years  before  his  Kro¬ 
ger  career  Mr.  Crooks  was  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  on  Indiana  and 
Florida  papers.  He  served  in 
both  World  Wars. 
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PR!  IE  MINISTER  &  PRESS 


ilson  Relies  on  Pro 
T  o  Develop  His  Image 

By  Tony  Brenna 


MISS  TEENAGE  AMERICA,  1965 —  Carolyn  Mignini  of  Baltimore  Is 
seen  with  one  of  the  Pageant's  national  judges,  Mickey  Mantle  of  the 
Yankees.  Carolyn,  who  won  a  $10,000  college  scholarship  among  other 
major  prizes,  had  been  selected  "Miss  teenage  Baltimore"  In  the 
competition  conducted  by  the  Baltimore  News  American. 


London 

Trevor  Lloyd-Huprhes,  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson’s  press 
chief,  was  polite  but  firm.  Sym¬ 
pathetically  he  explained: 
“There  is  absolutely  no  chance 
of  an  interview  with  the  P.M. 
at  the  moment.  In  fact,  old  chap, 
he’s  not  going  to  be  giving  inter¬ 
views  for  quite  some  time — you 
know,  one  hundred  days  of 
action  and  all  that  .  . 

Frankly,  I  was  surprised.  Mr. 
Wilson  is,  indeed,  a  busy  man. 
There  is  unprecedented  activity 
in  Downing  Street  and  White¬ 
hall.  Britain’s  new  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  is  setting  a  cracking  pace 
in  getting  long-frustrated 
Labour  policies  into  action.  And 
following  every  move  at  a  fast 
gallop  is  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Corps,  which,  until  the 
election,  included  Trevor  Lloyd- 
Hughes. 

The  Labour  leader’s  number 
one  press  aide  is  as  new  to  the 
job  as  the  P.M.  himself.  In  fact 
he  ended  a  13-year  stint  as  a 
political  writer  the  day  Wilson 
was  voted  to  power.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
Hughes  was  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post’s  political  correspondent,  a 
position  known  to  Fleet  Street 
as  that  of  Lobby  Correspondent. 
His  appointment  as  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  at  No.  10  Downing  Street 
is  as  interesting  as  it  is  new.  He 
is  the  first  real  “shirt-sleeves” 
journalist  to  be  given  such  a 
post. 

Ooser  Relations 

Talking  to  Mr.  Lloyd-Hughes 
one  gets  the  impression  that  his 
appointment  is  an  indication  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  intention  to  main¬ 
tain  close  relations  with  the 
press.  Conservative  predecessors 
at  10  Downing  Street  have  em¬ 
ployed  professional  civil  serv¬ 
ants  as  advisors  on  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  de¬ 
cided  he  wanted  a  professional 
journalist,  a  journalist  of  the 
highest  calibre,  a  man  capable 
of  projecting  precisely  the  right 
image. 

A  Fleet  Street  Lobby  Corre¬ 
spondent  fills  this  specification 
exactly.  His  editor  relies  with 
confidence  on  his  integrity  and 
on  his  political  and  journalistic 
acumen.  He  tells  the  country 
what  Parliament  is  doing  and,  if 
he  is  good  at  his  job,  he  tells 
Ministers  what  the  country  is 
thinking.  He  holds  a  position  of 
trust  and  gains  the  confidence 


of  the  politicians  of  all  parties. 
MP’s  know  that  the  Lobby  man 
can  be  trusted  implicitly  and 
that  a  confidence  will  never  be 
betrayed  .  .  .  The  result  is  real 
and  sincere  friendship. 

Much  in  Common 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Trevor  Lloyd- 
Hughes  have  such  a  friendship. 
They  have  much  in  common.  Mr. 
Lloyd-Hughes  has  been  deeply 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of 
Liverpool,  the  City  Mr.  Wilson 
represents  in  Parliament.  Like 
Mr.  Wilson  he  spent  his  early 
years  in  West  Yorkshire.  Like 
Mr.  Wilson  he  was  at  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  Like  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  he  is  an  expert  on  Parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure.  As  a  jour¬ 
nalist  Mr.  Lloyd-Hughes  swiftly 
established  a  reputation  among 
his  colleagues  at  Westminster  as 
a  shrewd  and  knowledgeable 
observer  of  the  political  scene. 

On  the  face  of  it  he  would 
appear  to  be  the  perfect  projec¬ 
tionist  of  the  Wilson  image.  And, 
believe  me,  the  new  British  P.M. 
is  terribly  conscious  of  his 
image.  He  is  extremely  anxious 
not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
Clement  Attlee’s  1945-51  La¬ 
bour  government  which  had  a 
poor  press  relationship.  Lloyd- 
Hughes  is  seen  as  the  ideal  link 
with  Fleet  Street. 

My  short  conversation  with 
the  new  Press  Secretary  was 
very  revealing.  It  was  quickly 
apparent  that  while  preserving 
a  frank  and  open  attitude  in 
discussion,  he  lets  absolutely 
nothing  slip.  Not  one  lesson 
derived  from  13  years  in  close 
contact  with  wily  politicians  has 
been  wasted. 

E&P,  I  explained,  wanted  to 
know  what  the  new  Prime  Min¬ 
ister’s  policies  for  press  liaison 
were.  I  did  not  get  very  far. 

Sample:  “The  P.M.  will  take 
a  much  more  open  and  active 
interest  in  the  press,”  said  the 
Press  Secretary,  cautiously. 

How  will  this  be  manifested? : 
“I’m  very  much  the  P.M.’s  ideas 
man  on  this  matter.  Anyway,  it 
is  too  early  to  give  specific  pro¬ 
posals.  But  in  general  I  can 
assure  you  that  Mr.  Wilson’s 
approach  is  increased  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  news  media.  His  policy 
is  sound.  That’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  I  took  this  job.” 

Are  you  a  Laborite?  “I  have 
no  commitments  politically.  My 
interest  is  in  good  Government.” 


Mr.  Lloyd-Hughes  warmed  up 
colleagues  at  Westminster: 
when  he  spoke  of  his  press 
“They’re  a  great  bunch.  I  have 
many  good  friends  covering 
politics.  I  know  their  problems 
and  will  do  all  I  can  in  my  new 
position  to  be  of  real  help.” 

At  the  Fleet  Street  Bureau  of 
the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  I  spoke 
to  London  Editor,  Norman  Cook. 
He  was  sorry  to  lose  Lloyd- 
Hughes  at  such  a  critical  time  in 
political  history.  His  exclusive 
stories  had  helped  to  make  the 
Post’s  political  coverage  second 
to  none. 

“You’ve  a  good  friend  at 
Court,  now,”  I  suggested.  But 
Mr.  Cook  did  not  agree.  His 
comment:  “It  would  appear  that 
way.  I  only  wish  I  could  use  such 
a  contact.”  I  gathered  that 
friendship  and  past  newspaper 
affiliations  will  make  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  treatment  writers 
can  expect  from  Lloyd-Hughes. 

It  was  not  until  I  returned  to 
Westminister  that  I  began  to  get 
a  true  idea  what  the  Prime 
Minister’s  press  policies  are.  In 
the  Central  Lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  spoke  with  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  political  men. 

Instrument  of  Government 

All  were  cagey,  not  wanting 
their  names  used  in  connection 
with  opinions  expressed.  Mr. 
Wilson,  they  agreed,  was  a 
shrewd  politician,  a  man  who 
achieved  his  objectives  by 
stealth.  One  leading  writer  put 
it  this  way:  “The  Tories  re¬ 
garded  the  press  as  a  trouble¬ 
some  adjunct  of  government. 
Mr.  Wilson  regards  the  press  as 
an  instrument  of  Government.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  I  was  told,  was 


prepared  to  tell  journalists  more. 
But  in  return  he  wanted  co¬ 
operation,  help  in  presenting  to 
the  country  a  “glossed-up”  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  own  and  his  party’s 
policies. 

The  Wilson  technique,  said 
another  writer,  is  to  bring 
British  political  journalism  more 
into  line  with  Washington.  It 
seemed  that  he  was  importing 
the  idea  of  dealing  mainly  with 
top-name  newsmen. 

Parliamentary  press  men  are 
divided  on  the  idea  of  being 
used  as  an  “instrument  of  gov¬ 
ernment”.  In  the  past.  Lobby 
correspondents  were  discontent 
with  the  performance  of  Conser¬ 
vative  press  spokesmen,  but  they 
are  wary  of  politicians  who  seek 
to  use  them  blatantly. 

They  approve  of  the  Trevor 
Lloyd-Hughes  appointment  but 
are  reserving  judgment  of  its 
success.  The  new  Parliament  is 
still  young,  journalists  and  La¬ 
bour  politicians  are  still  sizing 
each  other  up. 

• 

Bruce  Palmer  Heads 
Radio>tv  News  Group 

Houston 

Bruce  Palmer  of  KWTV, 
Oklahoma  City,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Radio 
and  Television  News  Directors 
Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week.  He  succeeds 
Edward  F.  Ryan  of  WTOP, 
Washintgon. 

The  new  first  vicepresident  is 
Bob  Gamgle  of  WFMB,  India¬ 
napolis.  Bruce  Dennis  of  WGN, 
Chicago,  is  vicepresident  for 
television. 

The  Canadian  division  elected 
Ron  Laidlaw,  of  CEPL,  London. 
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Sumner  Ahlbum  Dies; 
Newsman,  RFE  Aide 

Sumner  P.  Ahlbum,  50,  writer, 
public  relations  specialist,  and 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  for  the  Radio 
Free  Europe  Fund,  died  Nov.  12 
at  his  home  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ahlbum  received  a  B.A. 
degree  at  Brown  University 
1936  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

Bulletin.  He  became  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  in  1946. 

During  World  War  II,  he 
served  Naval  Air  Combat  Intel¬ 
ligence.  After  serving  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Manning  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  organization  in 
New  York  from  1959  to  1963, 
he  went  to  the  Radio  Free 
Europe  Fund. 

• 

Pat  Robinson,  74; 

Sports  Reporter 

Pat  Robinson,  a  New  York 
newspaper  sports  writer  for 
many  years,  and  a  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  War  II,  died  Nov.  13. 
He  was  74. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  sports 
columnist  and  reporter  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  for  25 
years  until  its  merger  with 
United  Press  in  1958.  Before 
that  he  had  worked  for  the 
Daily  News,  the  World  and  the 
Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  S.  Wheelwright  Jr., 
62,  managing  editor  of  the  Cov¬ 
ington  Virginian;  Nov.  12. 

*  *  * 

Robert  White,  66,  managing 
editor  of  the  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  News-Palladium;  Nov. 
12. 

«  *  » 

William  Hughan,  61,  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Pacific  Press 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.;  Oct.  3. 

*  *  * 

Cassius  M.  Stanley,  86,  edi- 
or  emeritus  of  the  Montgomery 
Alabama  Journal;  Nov.  5. 
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Veteran  of  Financial 
Advertising  Dies 

San  Francisco 

Louis  E.  Townsend,  a  dean  of 
financial  advertising  and  long¬ 
time  Bank  of  America  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  died  Nov.  9. 

He  was  formerly  president  of 
Financial  Advertisers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Financial  Public  Relations 
Association,  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
Advertising  Association  of  the 
West  and  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club. 

Bank  of  America’s  leadership 
in  modernizing  and  popularizing 
banking  advertising  was  under 
his  direction  in  a  career  that 
extended  to  his  1952  retirement. 
He  expanded  a  beginning  budget 
of  $800  to  more  than  $1  billion 
annually  as  deposits  rose  to  a 
billion  dollars. 

• 

CPA  Manager  Dies 

Boulder,  Colo. 

William  M.  Long,  49,  execu¬ 
tive  manager  of  the  (Colorado 
Press  Association,  died  Nov.  9. 
He  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  staff  of  the  Liberal  (Kans.) 
Southwest  Kansas  Times  after 
graduating  from  the  University 
of  Missouri.  He  joined  the  press 
association  in  1951. 

*  *  * 

Carlton  B.  Clyma,  69,  re¬ 
tired  legislative  reporter  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register; 
Nov.  10. 

*  ♦  « 

Jerry  Thrall,  55,  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  OaJdand  (Calif.)  Tribune 
and  former  managing  editor, 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times  -  Star 
and  San  Leandro  (Calif.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  Nov.  9. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Van  Wie, 
70,  editor  of  the  weekly  Alta- 
mont  (N.  Y.)  Enterprise  for 
more  than  25  years;  Nov.  10. 
*  *  ♦ 

Thomas  W.  Linton,  62,  for¬ 
mer  photographer  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Mirror  and  Detroit  Free 

Press;  Oct.  6. 

*  *  * 

Clifford  L.  Arnall,  73,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  Co.  press 
room  since  1920;  recently. 

m  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Gray,  44,  former 
Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial 
cartoonist,  later  for  the  Catha- 
lie  Telegraph,  Cincinnati,  Nov. 
7. 

• 

Assistant  CAM 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Fred  R.  Suro  has  been  named 
assistant  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Trenton  Times 
Newspapers  under  John  H. 
Clark,  manager.  Mr.  Suro  start¬ 
ed  with  the  newspaper  in  1946 
in  the  mechanical  department. 


T.  M.  Hederman  Jr. 


Mississippi  College 
Honors  Funtl  Raiser 

Clinton,  Miss. 

The  Distinguished  Service 
Award  to  the  Alumnus  of  the 
Year  has  been  awarded  by  Mis¬ 
sissippi  College  to  T.  M.  Heder¬ 
man  Jr.,  ’32,  editor  of  the 
Clarion-Ledger  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Mississippi  Publishers 
Corporation  in  Jackson. 

The  award  was  announced  by 
Dr.  R.  A.  McLemore,  president 
of  the  college.  Mr.  Hederman  is 
completing  six  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Mississippi  College.  He  has  led 
the  most  successful  financial 
drive  in  the  history  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  obtaining  funds  for  en¬ 
dowment  and  plant  expansion. 

Mr.  Hederman  is  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association  and  holds 
membership  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

• 

Romney’s  Press  Aide 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Charles  E.  Harmon,  a  Lan¬ 
sing  bureau  reporter  for  the 
Flint  Journal  and  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  appointed  press 
secretary  to  Gov.  George  Rom¬ 
ney,  effective  Dec.  1.  He  will 
replace  Richard  Milliman  who 
resigned  to  become  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Times-News  under  its  new 
ownership.  Mid  States  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp. 

• 

In  White  House  Job 

Minneapous 

John  Coleman,  political  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  joined  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  in  Wash- 
ingd^on.  The  agency  specializes 
in  information  programs  and 
co-ordinating  activities  with  the 
White  House  press  staff. 


Marketing  Lab 
At  University 
Honors  Scofield 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  advertising  com-  ‘ 
munity  paid  tribute  last  week  to  i 
the  memory  of  the  late  Russell  I 
E.  Scofield,  former  advertising 
director  of  the  Miami  News  and 
past  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  died  in  1962. 

His  colleagues  established  a 
marketing  research  laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Miami  in 
his  name.  It  was  formally  dedi¬ 
cated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  (Ireater  Miami, 
originator  and  principal  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  drive  for  the 
facility. 

The  Miami  News,  the  Miami 
Herald,  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
and  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  also  contributed  to 
the  project,  the  combined  first 
donation  totaling  some  $2,300, 
with  yearly  donations  from  the 
Ad  Club  already  pledged. 

“There  are  no  definite  plans 
as  to  what  the  Laboratory  will 
contain,’’  said  Dr.  Edward  Fox, 
head  of  the  University’s  Market¬ 
ing  Department. 

However,  he  cited  such  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  making  research  ma¬ 
terial  available  and  providing  a 
place  for  researchers  to  ex¬ 
change  their  ideas. 

Mrs.  Scofield,  the  advertising 
executive’s  widow,  and  their  two 
daughters  were  present  at  the 
ceremony.  Mrs.  Scofield  lives  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lexington  Herald 
before  coming  to  Miami  in  1959. 

Howard  Grothe,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  director,  represented  the 
Herald,  and  Luckett  Yawn,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  News, 
stood  for  Mr.  Scofield’s  old  home 
base. 

Jack  Lake  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times  represented  the 
NAEA  and  presented  its  con¬ 
tribution. 

• 

In  Bill  Frame  Seat 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Carl  Wallace,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  the  Waverly 
News-Democrat,  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  Democrat.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Carl 
A.  Jones  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
who  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Democrat,  as  well  as  of 
the  Johnson  City  Press-Chron¬ 
icle.  Mr.  Wallace  succeeds  J.  Bill 
Frame,  editor  of  the  Lebanon 
Democrat  since  1938,  who  was 
named  editor  emeritus. 
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and  an  additional  25c  3/23/66,  Contract  coverage  of  the  In¬ 
enabling  retirement  benefits  to  quirer-Daily  News  Circulation 
be  increased  from  15  to  20  per-  Promotion  Department  and  the 
cent.  Daily  News  Advertising  Promo- 

Other  contract  gains  include:  tion  Department. 

Premium  holiday  pay  for  non-  Guild  concessions  to  manage- 
editorial  employes  who  pre-  ment  were  contract  exemption 
viously  worked  holidays  in  re-  of  two  new  posts — the  rotograv- 
turn  for  a  day  off.  ure  advertising  director  and  a 

Coverage  of  reporters  and  fourth  assistant  managing  edi- 
■  '  5,  tor,  and  of  a  third  assistant 
with  a  $10,000  life  accounting  department  head  re- 
and  dismemberment  placing  the  previously-exempt 
Daily  News  comptroller. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


COASTAL  AREA.  ZONE  2.  HiBhly 
profitable  weekly  available  for  120% 
of  RroBS.  $22,000  down  will  handle. 
Attractive  srowing  market.  Ideal  livinK 
conditions.  Please  write  fully.  Box  803, 
Editor  &  ^blisher. 


ONCE  -  IN  -  A  -  UFBmilE  OPPORTUNITT 
to  buy  outright  or  take  partnership, 
exclusive  community  weekly  urban, 
suburban  Atlanta.  Tremendous  poten¬ 
tial.  Grossing  $45,000.  Cash  $5,000 
handles,  or  take  hard-working  genius 
with  no  money  but  absolute  integrity. 
Contact:  DuPree  Jordan,  Box  10888, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30310. 


Philadelphia 

The  first  daily  newspaper  $200  photographers  assigned  to  riots, 
minimum  has  been  gained  by  the  flood,  etc. 

Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater  insurance 
Philadelphia  in  22  negotiating  policy, 
sessions  with  Triangle  Publica- 
tion.s  Inc.  in  a  new  two  year 
contract  with  increases  in  min¬ 
ima  ranging  from  $4  to  $24.40 
for  more  than  850  guildsmen  at 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

The  single  agreement  is  retro¬ 
active  to  Sept.  23,  expiration 
date  of  the  Daily  News  contract, 
nine  weeks  earlier  than  the  ex¬ 
piration  date  of  the  Inquirer 
contract,  thus  giving  the  700 
Inquirer  employes  a  cash 
“bonus”  of  from  $18  to  $219 
each. 

General  raises  are: 

Up  to  $79.99— $2.00 
From  80.00  to  89.99 — $2.75 
From  90.00  to  109.99— $3.25 
From  110.00  to  129.99— $3.75 
From  130.00  to  154.99— $4.25 
From  155.00  to  179.99— $5.00 
180.00  and  over — $6.00 
The  old  Desk  Assistant  top 
of  $182  (News) 


Newspapers  Wanted 


classified  section 


PURCHASE-SHARE-LEASE  Southern 
newspaper.  Individual.  Responsible. 
Able.  Box  724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


QUALIFIED  BUYER  wants  small  daily 
in  Mid  or  North  Section  Zone  6.  Will 
consider  partnership  arrangement.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  753,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DAILY.  15-30,000  circulation,  by  work¬ 
ing  newsman.  Prefer  West  Coast.  Box 
804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  —  Adequate 
plant,  near  larger  city,  prosperous 
growing  area.  Only  $10,000  down.  J,  A, 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Fillers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CALIFORNIA.  Suburban.  1968  groat 
$876,000.  Priced  at  $260,000.  Terms. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollsrwood  Blvd 
Los  Anereles  28,  California 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editor!^  and  composing 
costa,  P.O.  Box  6461,  San  FYancisco. 


NEGOTIATORS 
for  the  transfer  of  newspaper 
proiMrties  —  sale  or  purchase 
DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden,  Alabama 
Phone  646-3367 ;  nights  646-6861 


Services  to  Publishers 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  Unopposed, 
long  established  in  rich  Midwest  farm- 
factory  community.  With  no  selling, 
nett  $18,000.  Please  give  background. 
Larry  Towe  Agency,  Winter  Park.  Fla. 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE  SERVICE  —  If 
your  small  city  daily  product  reflects 
today’s  dearth  of  adequately-trained 
news  staff  recruits  you  are  endanger¬ 
ing  a  precious  readership  image.  Safe¬ 
guard  that  iman  by  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  for  new  editorial  staff  personnel 
and  resist  inroads  by  competing  media 
on  your  public  support  and  ad  reve¬ 
nues.  Write  for  details.  Box  746,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES-FINANCTNG-APPRAISALS 
P.T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  8182,  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


FAST-GROWING  DAILY  in  fast-grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area  in  Southwest. 
$686,000.00.  For  details  write  to  Box 
712,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


minimum 
and  $181  (Inquirer)  becomes 
$189  (8/23/64)  $191  (3/23/65) 
$198.50  (9/23/65)  and  $200 

(3/23/66). 

The  previous  $2.50  differential 
between  the  top  minimum  of 
copyreaders,  rewrite  men  and 
writing  reporters  and  that  of 
reporters,  artists,  photographers 
and  display  advertising  salesmen 
is  wip^  out  by  additional  in¬ 
creases  on  the  minimum  of  the 
latter  group,  of  $1.25  to  $164.75 
(3/23/65)  and  of  $1.25  to  $171 
(9/23/65). 

In  addition  to  the  negotiated 
increases  in  salaries  and  mini¬ 
ma,  some  275  clerical  and  ac¬ 
counting  employes  are  reclassi¬ 
fied  under  a  "job-slotting”  pro¬ 
gram  bringing  them  raises  in 
minima  of  more  than  $1,000  a 
week. 

Such  additional  raises  and 
minima  include  driving  messen¬ 
gers  up  from  $70.00  to  $89; 
transient  revenue  clerks  from 
$83.60  to  $96.50;  payroll,  adjust¬ 
ment,  credit  and  editorial  clerks, 
ad-takers  and  telephone  opera¬ 
tors  from  $90.60  to  $102.50;  tele¬ 
phone  saleswomen  from  $102.50 
to  $115.00;  ad  censors  from 
$90.60  to  $115.00  and  ad  produc¬ 
tion  clerks  from  $105.50  to 


rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buya  the  newtpaper — it’s  the  i)er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
it  why  we  intitt  on  personal  contact 
telling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


N.E. — 6  weekliee/thopper . $840,000 

N.C. — tri-weekly  . $160,000 

Ga.  —weekly  . $  26,000 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY.  INC. 

2046  Peachtree  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
A.C.  404  876-6691 


Press  Engineers 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'HON 
Daily  Newtpaper  Propertiet 
W.  H.  Glover  Go.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bought  _  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
F’aetory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide— Nationwide 
700  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Phone  427-7366 


WXBTEKN  SUBURBAN  NBWBPAFEBS 
Dominant  property  in  desirable  locale, 
grossing  over  $600,000.  Profitabie — 
sound.  $160,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables.  plus  very  permissive  terms.  Plant 
is  modem,  well-equipped. 

J.  A,  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Naxareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newtpaper  Broker” 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ’hunting’ 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspaper  Service 
Cmnpany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 


E&P  Employmenf  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  apccHlc  IdantHIcatlon 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


DFIAN  SELLE91S  seiis  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


CONFIDFJNTIAL  NEGO’HATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Fkistern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
DFicatur  2-2311 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


BILL  MA'i'HEW,  Newtpaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Pre$t  Engineers 


NewspaDer  Presa  Inatallationa 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EbciMit  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckaon  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Convesrors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co,,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
ServinK  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 

laserHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Eayahls  with 
ar<»)  4  thsss  •  80c  »»  line  each 
insartisn;  3  tiists  •  90e;  2  •  SLOO; 

1  tiac  ELIO  ptr  line.  If  k«rs6.  adi  SOt 
far  ksK  (•Tries  and  eaant  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  lino  in  your  copy.  S  lln«  ■inlasai. 
Air-owiI  t«Tico  on  blind  adi  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  sand  irraplacaabla  clippinps,  ate. 
in  rasponso  to  Help  Wanted  ads  sntil 
dirset  rofnast  is  made  far  thoai.  EAP 
sanant  bo  rssponsiblo  far  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tiaias  •  $1.25  por  line  each  Insartlon; 
3  Umes  •  $1.3S;  2  •  $1.45:  1  tlaie 
$1.55  per  line.  If  kayed,  add  50e  far  ben 
sarrice  and  count  as  1  additional  lino  in 
yanr  copy.  3  lines  alniniuai.  Air-aiail 
sarrita  an  blind  ads  $L0O  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52.Tiae  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

bdEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGE5: 
EAP  elassiled  adrartisini  is  set  in  5-poiirt 
typo.  Advertiseaents  set  eoapletely  in 
6-paint  up  to  a  aaxiaua  of  20  linos, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  speciled  rate  (see 
rada  chart  of  rarious  nuabers  of  Inser¬ 
tions)  an  a  line  count  basis.  For  exaaple, 
an  advertiscaent  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  tiaa  the  elassMed  tine 
rate,  etc. 

Adrertiseaents  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/ar  display  heads,  text  or  sipnature 
in  Vopue  Liflht  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
nMxiaua,  will  be  charped  by  apate  rule 
aeasureaent — (14  lines  per  Inch)  at 
tha  prmilini  rate  for  the  nuaber  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHED:  The  use  of 
mios.  boldfaco,  cuts,  er  other  decorations 
chanpes  your  classMed  ad  to  “classKlad 
display.”  Tha  raU  far  ClassMed  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  lino— $35  pa  coluan 
inch  ainiaua  space. 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD- 
VERTISINC.  Tnnodety.  5:00  F.M. 
Count  In  anrape  wards  la  the  lint.  No 
akbrariatioas.  Bon  IwMars'  ManUties  held 
in  strict  coaldance.  Replies  aniled  daily. 
Editor  A  Pnblisha  rtsems  the  ripbt  to 
edit  ail  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  TIM  Ava..  N.  Y..  N.  T..  10022 
FAoaa  PtMO  2-7050 


EquipEtient  Mart 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET- i>UCE 


Composing  Room 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  Staten 
and  foreigm  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $M.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  (X)MPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 
World’s  largrest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  836-1513 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  ^  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchanpe  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg;.  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


i  SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  (X)LOR  DECKS— 
4  HALF  (X)LOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  8/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS,  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELECTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS- 
TER  (XINTROL— WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  hifh  speed  equipment— 45,000 
per  boui; — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
CasinKS.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Ayailable 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  Sf.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS  ! 

^  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  HiKh  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main.  Oklahoma  City,  (/klahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

Harris  Mod.  LTC — 22  x  .70  Offset 
Harris  Mod.  EL — 22  x  36  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotype  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 
APEX  PTG.  MACHY..  210  Elixal.eth 
St..  NEW  YORK-12,  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 

TOD  CAN  EXPAND  TOUR  OPEHA'nON 
with  this  24-paKe  tubular  newspaper 
press.  It  has  complete  auxiliary  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  including  new  Sta-Hi 
master  and  Goss  mat  roller.  Package 
priced.  Burlington  County  Publishing 
Company,  Riverside,  New  Jersey. 

DUPLEX  8-PAGE 

.Standard  tubular  deck.  2  to  1  model, 
long  side  frames.  Available  now! 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  with 
all  stereotype  equipment,  available 
now.  Georgre  C.  Oxford,  P.  O.  Box  903, 
Boise.  Idaho. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS 
UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1950 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Pag:e  Units 
1  Folder  22%”  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  Conveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  COLOR 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Speed  38,090  per  hour 
40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR 
48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

AvailubU  Immediately 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexingrton  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 

24-page 

Scott  Speed  King 

deck  typo  press,  old  but  does  excellent 
job  of  printing  in  2-page  jumps,  ex¬ 
cept  22.  Space  requir^  only  40  ft.  x 
14*^  ft.  X  9  ft.  including  working  space. 
13.000  twenty-four  page  pajiers  an  hour. 
Minimum  skill  required.  All  equipment 
including  automatic  pony  caster  with 
new  core  costing  $1300.  Spare  motor, 
cylinders,  rollers,  etc.  Suitable  for  9 
columns,  page  size  17%  x  22%. 

Contact  William  F.  Wright.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  or  Charles  H.  Miller,  General 
Manager.  Area  Code  617,  473-1111, 

Milford  Daily  News,  Milford.  Massa- 
j  chusetts. 

WOOD  6-unit  arch-type  newspaper 
press.  Dbl.-width.  Two  2/1  folders. 
22%  in.  cutoff.  Will  run  to  48-pgs.  st. 

'  or  96  collect.  Includes  8  36  h.p.  unit 
'  drive  GE  motors,  controls,  with  Selsyn 
units  for  positive  synchronization,  (no 
mechanical  linkage.);  Auto  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  pasters,  web  break  detectors,  web 
severing  devices.  Up  to  68-in.  web  and 
36-in.  rolls.  2  std.  duty  C-H  conveyors. 
3  newsprint  transf,  tables.  Angle  bars. 
Well  maintained,  in  good  condition. 
Will  divide.  Contact:  J.  R.  Werner, 
The  New  York  Times,  229  W.  4Srd  St., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036  (212)  556-1768. 

■  8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16'’ 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octnples 
Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

1  60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 
)  - 

^  GOSS  (TOMET,  serial  #202,  in  good 
'  condition ;  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases,  72-inch  roll.  Reason- 
;  able.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Deliv- 
'  ery  in  December.  Write  or  call:  Leo  J. 
-  Carle,  Chronicle  -  Telegram,  Elsrria, 
f  Ohio. 

■  24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

NB35D  SPACE,  sacrifice  price  $3500. 
1  (jOss  Ck)met  No.  346.  incher,  motor — 
e  all  equipment.  Move  without  disman- 
.  tiing.  A.  D.  Wolfe,  7  State  St.,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.Y. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — ' 

One  Extra  Color  (Cylinder  p.us  two 
Reverses,  for  Pull  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  FoMer  wi^ 
(jonveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  Augutt, 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

4-DECK  GOSS,  single  width,  with  color 
hump  and  auxiliary  fountains  on  re¬ 
versible  top  deck.  16-82  pages.  24,000 
P.P.H..  45  HP  220  VAC  drive.  Many 
spare  parts,  new  rollers,  blankets,  etc. 
Roper  ink  pump  and  all  piping.  Full 
stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi,  3  M 
lb.  Electric  furnace  with  Pony  Auto 
plate.  Router  and  Chipping  Block 
Available  immediately.  I^y  removal. 
The  Leader,  600  Bay  Ave.,  Point 
Pleasant.  N.J.  201  899-1000. 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  Precision  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  operation. 
Available  in  15  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Kingsixtrt  PulL 
lishing  Corp.,  Kingsjwrt,  Tenn. 

lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FTTRNACE:  pneu¬ 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  21% 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Bm 
^ulinan  Associates.  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

BARGAIN  PACKAGE 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplate.  22%* 
cut-off ;  factory  rebuilt  6-ton  Nolan 
Electric  Remelt  Pot ;  One  Sta-Hi  Fonn- 
er;  one  Sta-Hi  (Turved  Router;  one 
Premier  Flat  Shaver.  All  equipment 
only  four  years  old.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now  as  is  where  is 
$22,500  or  best  offer  may  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Call  or  write:  Stereo  Type  Equip¬ 
ment,  121  Northeast  52nd  Ave..  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  A.C.  503  232-2708. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS, 
23^"  cut-off,  not  too  old.  not  mors 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BUY  up  to  12  used  Newspaper 
stereotyiM  chases  with  side  lockup 
screw.  Net  opening  for  page  must  be 
124  ems  by  89.9  ems.  If  larger,  we  can 
provide  fillers.  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald.  Phone  Homer,  775-3445. 

Mat  Roller,  Duplex  Tubular 
Chases,  Sta-Hi  Former 
Times-Review,  Cleburne,  Tex. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 
24-inch  camera,  face-up  whirler. 


bum-in  stove,  powderless  etch  mach. 


The  Chronicle 


Pascagoula,  Miss. 


4-UNIT  SCOTT.  21%"  Arch  Type.  In  I  6-UNIT  HIGH  SPEED  Arched  Model 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony  I  Press  of  50,000  per  hour,  22%"  cut-off. 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router.  I  Reels,  pasters,  severing  device.  George 
The  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif.  I  C.  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


WIRETYING  MACniNE 
Contact:  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
Purchasing  Department 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINE,  newspaper 
size;  modern  saw-trimmer,  preferably 
Morrison.  Cash.  Stuart  (Fla.)  News. 

WANTED  —  equipment  for  a  daily 
eight-page  tabloid  newspaper  (cire. 
2,000),  Box  733,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  November  21,  1964 


Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminiitrative 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
leeki  <‘.\|>erienced  assistant  manaser 
with  knowledge  of  world  features  and 
book  market.  BP  Singer  Features, 
P.O.  Box  3668,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

GENEIi'.L  MANAGER  expanding, 
profitable  mid-Atlantic  county  seat  (7,- 
500  cr.)  daily  in  40,000  pop.,  $60-miI- 
lion  ret.ail  market.  Owner  letting  up. 
Excellent  prospect  for  mature,  proven 
producer-builder  fully  able  to  take  over 
operation.  Top  standard  newspaper.  No 
opportunists.  Give  complete  back- 
irround,  income  range  in  confidence. 
Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
One  of  my  clients,  who  publishes  a 
successful  newspaper  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  needs  a  Business  Manager. 
With  early  conversion  to  cold  type  and 
offset,  experience  in  this  type  of  me¬ 
chanical  operation  is  highly  desirable. 
In  addition  to  full  responsibility  for 
business  and  mechanical  operation  of 
the  newspaper,  the  man  who  fills  this 
place  must  have  the  talent  and  iterson- 
ality  to  represent  the  newspaper  in  the 
business  community.  He  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  outside  work  for  the 
offset  press  when  it  is  installed.  Basic 
comiiensation  is  liberal  with  added  in¬ 
come  for  achievement.  Send  me  your 
qualifications  in  complete  confidence. 
You  will  not  l)e  embarrassed  by  any 
check-up  except  with  your  permission 
after  an  interview.  Charles  L.  Nichol¬ 
son,  Newspaper  Consultant,  201  East 
"C”  Street,  Yakima,  Washington. 

Circulation 


AGGREISSIVE  C.M.  needed  fdr  weekly 
in  Zone  6.  Opportunity  to  advance 
plus  top  pay  and  bonus.  Must  be  able  to 
organize  and  produce.  Write  giving 
complete  resume.  Box  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGE7R  for  small 
daily  newspaper.  Location  Area  4.  Must 
know  entire  operation — ^be  good  with 
boys  and  on  service.  Permanent.  G<^ 
pay  and  bonus.  Write  fully  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  735,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Real  op¬ 
portunity  but  only  for  top  quailified. 
experienced  organizer-worker  who  can 
produce  results.  One  of  California's 
larger  dailies.  Give  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  titles,  duties,  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  each  position  and 
present  salary.  Box  787,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  Metropolitan  Evening  and 
Sunday  has  opportunity  for  exi>erienced 
tcg>  supervisory  personnel.  Excellent 
future  for  ambitious  performer.  Box 
790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  head  circulation  of 
small  Florida  daily,  $100  weekly  plus 
weekly  bonus  of  $30  upon  gains  of 
first  $1,000.  Write  fully  giving  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM — young,  aggressive,  strong  on 
promotions.  Growing  daily  nearing  11- 
M.  Salary  depends  on  experience,  back¬ 
ground.  record.  Prefer  Southwestemer. 
Send  resume,  photograph,  references 
to:  Roger  Amdall,  Advtg.  Dir.,  Green¬ 
ville  (Texas)  Herald-Banner, 

TOP  CAM  OPPORTUNITY!  Growing 
21-M  Chicago  suburban  weekly.  Poten¬ 
tial  greater  than  most  dailies  I  Top 
ulary,  com.,  o’ride  for  top  producer. 
Send  resume,  references  to:  N.  Hirsch, 
STAR,  Highland  Pk.,  Ill. 

Display  Advertising 

^VER'nsiNG  SALESMAN,  young, 
for  daily  of  6,000  in  Zone  6.  Must  have 
Mat  appearance  and  plenty  of  energy 
and  drive.  Ehccellent  opportunity  to 
m<we  up  in  newspaper  group.  Good  pay 
and  company  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN 

Aggressive  ad  salesman  wanted  for  10,- 
000  circulation  daily  newspaper  located 
in  Illinois.  Want  man  with  desire  and 
qualifiMtions  for  rapid  advancement 
into  management.  Pension,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  and  other  normal  fringe  benefits. 
State  all  qualifications,  salary  range 
and  references  in  first  letter.  Box  726, 
EMitor  &  Publisher.  I 

future  OPEINING  in  display  sales  j 
on  solid  15,000  daily  in  beautiful  part  ; 
of  Chart  Area  8.  Advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity  excellent  for  man  with  ambition 
and  solid  thinking.  Position  available 
end  of  year.  Write  Box  708,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  State  experience,  references, 
age,  etc. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  STEP  UPT  Man  we 
are  looking  for  is  young,  intelligent, 
with  desire  to  advance  from  sales  into 
top  management.  He  has  guts  to  gam¬ 
ble  his  future  with  aggressive,  growth- 
minded  management  for  faster,  higher 
goals  than  the  average  newspaperman. 
Must  desire  to  take  on  responsibilities 
and  community  leadership.  Several 
years  of  local  ad  selling  or  J-School 
degree  necessary.  Salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  direct  relationship  to  ability 
to  produce  sound  linage  and  profits. 
Write  in  full  including  salary  range. 
Box  720,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


COME  TO 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

and  work  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  St 
Times.  An  expansion  program  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  offer  a  challenging 
opportunity  to  three  men  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  retail,  national  and/or  classi¬ 
fied.  The  men  we  seek  should  be  ambi¬ 
tious,  enthusiastic,  and  possess  an  abili¬ 
ty  for  creative  selling.  Knowledge  of 
Bureau  of  Advertising  timetable  mate¬ 
rial  helpful.  We  offer,  in  addition  to 
good  salary  and  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement,  excellent  em¬ 
ploye  benefits,  liberal  incentive  pro¬ 
grams,  superior  working  conditions, 
and  a  sincere  interest  in  helping  you 
further  develop  your  career  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  For  personal  inter¬ 
view,  write  listing  references  and  a 
resume  of  background  and  experience, 
including  sample  layouts  and  copy  you 
have  recently  preiwred.  All  replies 
strictly  confidentiid.  Write: 

Personnel  Director 
OKLAHOMAN  &  TIMES 
P.O.  BOX  1619 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


AD  SALESMAN 

Aggressive  salesman  with  copy  layout 
experience  wanted  for  daily,  16,000  cir¬ 
culation  paper,  located  in  EMnger  Lakes 
area.  New  York  State.  Good  salary  and 
commission  plan.  All  insurance  plans, 
pension,  vacation,  etc.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  750,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVEJRTISING  SALESMAN 
for  new  position  on  expanding  staff. 
Prefer  man  with  small  daily  or  weekly 
experience.  Must  be  alert,  aggressive 
and  intelligent.  Salary  and  auto  allow¬ 
ance,  plus  attractive  contract  incentive 
plan.  Ehceellent  staff  training  program. 
Send  resume,  photo  and  reference  along 
with  salary  requirements  to:  G.  Tache, 
The  Standard-Times,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
capable  experienced  repreeentative.  Ehc- 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  essential.  We  offer  op¬ 
portunity  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Also  attractive  commission 
and  bonus  arrangement.  Please  write 
details  of  education,  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  first  letter  to: 

Personnel  Director 
THE  CINCINNATI  E2JQUIRER 
617  Vine  St., 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

for  November  21,  1964 


Display  Advertising 

ADVEK'nSING  SALESMAN  for  out¬ 
standing  afternoon  daiiy,  population 
16,000:  adjoining  city  12,000;  circula¬ 
tion  14,000;  permanent  situation  for 
qualified  person.  Daily  Gazette,  P.  O. 
Box  498.  Sterling,  111. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

Immediate  opening  for  ver¬ 
satile,  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Must  have 
good  layout  ability.  Perma¬ 
nent,  full  time  position.  Job 
offers  excellent  opportunity, 
employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
2 1  st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  California 

LAYOUT  ARTIST 

for 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Experienced  advertising  layout  artist 
for  our  Copy  Service  Department.  Send 
details  and  tear  sheets  to;  L.  B.  Rock, 
Jr.,  Personnel  Director,  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  1616  "L”  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20006. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  small 
daily  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  young,  ag¬ 
gressive,  neat  in  appearance  and  have 
the  ability  to  layout  and  sell  adver¬ 
tising.  Married  man  with  2  or  more 
years'  experience.  Great  opportunity  for 
man  on  his  way  up.  Send  complete 
resume,  salary  range  and  references 
in  first  letter.  Box  782,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALElSMEa^,  retail 
and  classified  for  daily  newspapers  in 
Ei&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago  3.  Ill. 


ASST  RETAIL  MANAGER 

A  large  metroiralitan  newspaper  in 
Zone  2,  with  a  long  record  of  growth 
in  a  competitive  market,  seeks  an  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  manager.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  man 
looking  to  move  up  in  the  business.  A 
letter  complete  with  all  details  will 
get  a  quick  reply.  Write  Box  809, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMCnON-MINDED  AD  MAN  (or 
woman)  for  award  winning  ABC 
weekly  in  Ohio,  now  letter  press  con¬ 
verting  to  offset.  Must  be  good  at 
sales,  layout.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  to  Box  774,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

HARD  -  HirnNO  LAKE  ERIE  DAILY 
seeks  young  newsman  with  2-3  years' 
solid  exp^ence.  The  price  is  right  for 
a  man  with  imagination  and  ambition, 
who  knows  news  and  isn't  afraid  to 
fight  for  that  “extra”  story.  The  right 
man  has  opportunity  for  advancement 
on  a  hard-working  staff  not  hindered 
by  sacred  cows.  Box  686,  Elditor  St 
Publisher. 


FREE 

Send  resume  and  receive  our  booklet 
“Your  Ehiture  in  Communications." 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERVICE,  INC. 
67  E.  Madison  St.,  ^icago-2.  III. 


Editorial 

NATIONAL  FARM  MAGAZINE  seeks 
an  editoi^writer.  Must  have  fara  back¬ 
ground,  preferably  with  a  specialization 
in  soils  and  crops,  farm  management, 
machinery  and  equimnent — dairying  or 
the  like.  Send  resume  to  Box  698, 
^itor  &  Publisher, 


WE  ARE  ABOUT  TO  ADD  to  our 
news  staff  and  seek  college  trained 
man,  under  26.  for  assistant  sports 
editor  and  general  news  reporting. 
Award-winning  newspaper  with  4,966 
circulation  in  city  of  7,000  popuiation. 
26-miles  South  of  Fort  Wayne.  Top 
pay,  hospital,  surgery  and  life  insur¬ 
ance,  air-conditioned  modem  plant. 
Two  weeks'  vacation.  Competent,  con¬ 
genial  i)ersonnel.  Write  complete  de¬ 
tails  with  your  photo  and  samples  of 
your  work.  Roger  Swaim,  Publisher, 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Experienced  in  editing,  heads;  with 
ideas  for  improving  local  coverage, 
ability  to  direct  reporters.  Immediate 
opening,  permanent.  Prefer  Midwest¬ 
erner.  Write  fully;  Tribune,  Fremont, 
Nebr. 


COIN  COLLECTOR'S  NEWSPAPEIR 
has  staff  openings.  Knowledge  of  hobby 
helpful.  Send  resume.  Numismatic 
News,  lola,  Wisconsin  64946. 


COMBINATION  EDITOR- 
REPORTER-CAMERAMAN 

One  of  the  Elast  Coast's  better  daiiiM 
— which  also  publishes  a  weekly  tabloid 
— needs  a  combination  editor-reporter- 
cameraman.  College  graduate,  36  or 
under,  with  experience  on  dailies  wd 
weeklies.  Must  be  capable  of  taking 
full  charge.  Metropolitan  pay  ...  a 
good  position  on  a  good  paper  in  a 
good  community  for  a  good  man.  Box 
760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMB.  NEWSMAN-PHOTOGRAPHEai, 
for  New  Mexico  weekly.  One  of  larg¬ 
est  in  state,  prize-winner.  Good  salary, 
insurance.  Rio  Grande  Sun,  Espanola, 
N.M. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Natl.  bus.  magazine.  Zone  2.  To  $13,000 
Elox  800  Elditor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  for  award-winning  s«ni-week- 
ly.  All-around  newsman  with  high 
standards  and  capacity  for  hard  work. 
Write  fully.  Your  confidence  respected. 
F.  H.  Byerly,  The  Tidewater  News, 
EVanklin,  Va. 


GENERAL  NEIWS  REPORT^  wanted 
on  downstate  Illinois  evening  daily. 
F7ve-day  week,  bonus,  profit-sharing — 
many  other  special  benefits  added  to  ex¬ 
cellent  pay,  working  conditions,  chal- 
lengre  and  opportunity.  Camera  com¬ 
petence  helpful.  J-grad  or  equivalent 
experience  preferred.  Please  write  fully 
to  Box  745,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Afternoon  daily.  Zone  8 
Box  766  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REIPORTEK  for  Catholic  Weekly  in 
Western  N.Y.  Must  be  able  to  write 
heads  and  make  up  pages.  Salary  m- 
cording  to  ability  and  experience.  Write 
giving  details  to:  MAGNIETCAT,  631 
Virginia  St.,  Buffalo-2,  N.Y. 


REa»OBTEni-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Wanted  by  Midwest  Daily 
Box  748  Elditor  &  Publisher 


SHIRT-SLEaiVE  EIDITOR  for  Chart 
Area  1  six-day  local  news  daily  (eve¬ 
ning),  serving  15  cities  and  towns  In 
county  seat.  Must  have  enthusiasm  for 
broad  local  coverage  and  administra¬ 
tive  ability  in  supervising  staff,  plus 
four  district  offices.  Immediate  opening 
for  qualified  man.  Writs  stating  expe¬ 
rience  and  qualifications  to  Box  747, 
EHitor  St  Publisher. 


61 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEi.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


REPORTERS 
COPY  EDITORS 

The  Louisville  Times  is 
interested  in  reoeiviner 
applications  for  positions 
as  ireneral-assiKnment  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  editors. 
We  prefer  young  men  or 
women,  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  with  two  years’  or 
more  experience  and  a 
lively,  intelligent  interest 
in  good  newspapering. 
Excellent  working  cli-’ 
mate  and  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to: 


Elmer  May, 

Assistant  Dir.  Employee  Relations. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 
LouIsville-2  Kentucky 


SPORTS :  7-day  growing  Chart  Area  2 
newspai>er  has  need  of  an  experienced 
sports  rewrite-deskman.  Box  770,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


STYMIBDT 

Midwest  metropolitan  daily  has  copy- 
desk  openings  for  experienced  men  or 
women.  Future  unlimited.  Chart  Area 
6.  Give  qualifications,  job  history  and 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
737,  ESditor  ft  Publisher. 


WE  ABB  ACCEPTTNO  APFUCATION8 
from  experienced  reporters  and  desk 
men  who  want  to  move  up  to  one  of  the 
Southeast’s  better  afternoon  dailies. 
Opportunity  to  join  top  staff.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  clips  and  statement 
of  qualifications  to  Personnel  Manager, 
’Hie  Charlotte  News,  600  South  ’T^on 
Street,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 


WE  WANT  MORE  ’TOAN  A 
’’WARM  BODY” 

We  have  a  reporter  vacancy  designed 
to  accommodate  an  ab(we-average 
writer-reporter  who  is  capable  of  dig¬ 
ging  for  the  story  behind  the  head¬ 
line.  Young,  hard-working  staff  is  pres¬ 
ently  producing  one  of  the  livdiest 
dailies  in  the  midwest.  ’Top  salary  for 
the  right  man.  Reply  to:  Managing 
Editor,  Ssmdusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


WOMAN  REPOR’TER,  J-grad  or  equiv¬ 
alent.  with  imagination,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  versatility,  for  a  better-than- 
routine  position  with  strong,  expand¬ 
ing  Zone  6  evening  daily.  Ideas,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  news  sense  generously  re¬ 
warded.  Assignment  will  be  all  phases 
of  home,  family,  social  and  civic  life. 
’Top-notch  pay  and  many  substantial 
benefits  in  progressive  community  of 
60,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  762,  XMitor 
ft  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Award-winning  Southern  California 
daily  has  vacancy  for  experienced 
women’s  editor.  Accent  on  imagination 
and  vitality.  Pr'  vide  full  educational, 
work  experience  first  letter.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  742,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  largest  midwest 
daily  in  state.  0>nservative  vigorous 
writer  who  wants  greatest  freedom  of 
expression  and  future  opportunity.  Age 
and  experience  less  important  than 
ability  to  write  with  conviction,  ^x 
734,  Editor  ft  I^blisher. 


CITY  EDITOR — Immediate  opening  on 
Northern  Ohio  daily.  Top  oi^rtunity 
for  wide  awake  man  to  direct  hard 
working  staff  of  seven.  Box  810,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  RHyORTER-WRITER 
Natl.  bus.  magazine.  Zone  2.  To  S13-H. 
Box  806  Eiditor  ft  Publisher 


FASHION  WRI’TER 
$10,000  A  YEAR  for  a  sparkling  writer 
on  afternoon  newspaper  with  more 
than  half-million  circulation  in  style¬ 
conscious  metropoiitan  center.  The  par¬ 
ticular  person  we  want  may  now  be 
on  the  creative  staff  of  a  top  fashion 
magazine  or  ad  agency,  or  she  may 
be  the  best  feature  writer  on  another 
newspaiier.  Box  775,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  WANTED— Capable  tak¬ 
ing  fuli  charge  news  large  weekly, 
including  camera,  darkroom.  $100-$125 
week  start.  Permanent,  good  future 
man  able  handle  responsibility.  Write 
fully.  Leader,  Salem,  Ind, 


PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full-time  graduate  study 
in  accredited  Department  of  Journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspapermen 
and  women  qusdified  to  assist  in  daily 
newspaper  laboratory.  Program  in¬ 
cludes  MA.  and  Ph.  D.  Good  under¬ 
graduate  record  required.  Send  tran¬ 
script  and  resume  to:  Howard  R.  Long. 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism. 
Southern  Illinois  Univeraity,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois. 


IIBADT  FOR  ANOTHER  CAREER  STEPf 
Top-notch  Midwestern  daily  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  alert  young 
city  editor  to  head  up  excellent  staff. 
In  exchange,  we  offer  top  salary  on 
a  hard-hitting  newspaper  which  Iwlieves 
in  thorough  objective  covemge.  ’The 
man  we  want  may  be  an  editor  on  a 
small  daily,  or  even  a  top  reporter 
with  imagination,  energy,  ability  and 
the  will  to  learn  a  desk.  Box  807, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


REPORTER — Police,  fire,  court  and 
general  reporting.  Experience  preferred 
but  would  train  right  man.  fiend  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Leominster  Enterprise,  P.O.  Box  460, 
Leominster,  Mass. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  EftP  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3.  Ill. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Young,  dynamic, 
completely  capable  of  handling  high 
prestige  bi-weekly  and  harness  racing 
news  magazine  from  start  to  finish. 
’Turf  writing  experience  essential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  aggressive,  hard 
working  editor.  Mail  complete  resume 
to  Box  525,  Westbury,  N.Y. 


SPORTS  WRITER  able  to  produce  in¬ 
teresting  local  page;  acquainted  with 
small-city  activities,  including  generai 
nqws  reporting.  Ne^ed  at  once!  Write 
qualifications,  requirements,  references. 
Inquirer,  Galion,  Ohio. 


TWO  OPENINGS:  Versatile  deskman; 
experienced  reporter.  Specific  job  in 
each  case  depends  on  caliber  of  appli¬ 
cant.  Resume,  references,  personal  in¬ 
terview  required.  Large  Ohio  daily. 
Box  785,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TWO  TALENTED  WOMEN  needed 
for  key  roles  in  developing  our  women’s 
pages.  We  want  to  strengthen  our 
staff  to  prepare  for  a  solid  growth 
future  in  a  dynamic  suburban  market. 

We  need  (1)  an  asst,  society  editor 
strong  in  copy  editing,  story  ideas, 
layout,  and  lersonnel  direction  and 
(2)  a  versatile,  creative  writer  to  in¬ 
terpret  an  abundance  of  women’s  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Both  jobs  have  a  bright  future  with 
a  large,  progressive  chain  of  five 
award-winning  weeklies  on  Chicago’s 
North  Shore.  Modern  offices.  G<xxl 
saiary  and  fringe  benefits.  David  Roe. 
Hollister  Newspapers,  Wilmette,  Ill. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT— The  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  seeks  an 
experienced  reporter  for  women’s  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
routine  stories — do  features — assist  in 
makeup.  Address  J.  J.  Leary.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 


RETIRED  OR  SEMI,  MAN  for  4-day 
week  on  weekly  at  once.  B.  O.  Druliner, 
St.  Cloud  News,  St.  Cloud,  Florida. 


Free  Lance 


FASHION  EDITOR  or  photographer 
wanted  for  assignments,  P.  O.  Box 
3668,  Fullerton,  Calif, 


WRITER — human  interest  and  crime 
stories.  Write:  Bob  Luce.  National 
Tattler,  2717  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago, 
HI.  60639. 


M  iscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNmES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaper.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N,  FYont  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


NEWSPAPER  AND  COMMERCTAL— 
all  departments  front  and  back. 
V.P.A..  1  N.  6th  St..  Richmond-19.  Va. 


Operators-Machinists 

’ITS  Operator.  Must  be  competent. 
Above-average  pay,  benefits  and  facil¬ 
ities.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photoengraving 

PHOTOENGRAVER — Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  all-around  man.  Oi»en  shop-- 
givat  opportunity  for  right  man.  (Thi- 
cago  suburban  area.  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  HI.  Phone 
GR  4-5423. 


Printers 

(X)MPOSINO  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Six-day  evening,  medium-size.  Union. 
Give  background  and  references.  Zona 
5.  Box  670,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FOREMAN,  COMPOSING  ROOM,  ded¬ 
icated  to  production  of  newspapers — 
man  who  understands  and  knows  his 
contract  and  can  deal  firmly  but  fairly 
with  personnel.  Medium-sized  i>aper. 
Box  710,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


4-DAILY  newspaper  working  foreman. 
Permanent.  G<x:d  pay,  fringes.  Re¬ 
quires  knowledge  entire  shop — main¬ 
tenance  and  ’ITS  operation.  Five  Linos. 
Ten  men.  Good  equipment.  Non-union. 
Contact:  F.  P.  ’Turner,  Press  Register, 
Clarksdale,  Miss. 


SHOP  FOREMAN  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  offset  and  cold  type  daily.  Want 
strong  supervisor  with  background  of 
ait  and/or  graphic  arts.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  FOREMAN 

Chart  Area  4  paper  has  exceptional 
opportunity  for  a  man  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  45  who  desires  to  be 
part  of  a  young,  aggressive  production 
management  team.  Knowledge  of  photo¬ 
composition  essential.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  who  is  cost-conscious,  strong 
in  training  smd  personal  relations  with 
good  knowledge  of  markup.  If  you  have 
the  qualifications  to  fit  our  needs,  we 
have  the  salary  and  fringe  benefits  to 
fit  your  needs.  Reply  to  Box  792,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher  giving  age,  experience, 
training  and  expected  salary.  All  replies 
held  in  confidence. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Permanent  position  with  medium-size 
California  daily  in  fine  city  for  man 
able  to  cut  costs  and  gain  co<H>eration. 
Provide  all  details  including  duties, 
spMial  knowledges,  present  compen¬ 
sation.  Box  777,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Production 

OFFSET  MAN  to  supervise  central 
printing  plant  operation.  West  of  De¬ 
troit,  for  group  of  publishers.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  camera,  plate  making, 
web  fed  presses  helpful.  New  opera¬ 
tion  for  group  of  well-established 
publications.  Give  details  of  experience. 
Box  788,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


cmOAGO-BASED  medical  as;  iciation 
has  PR  job  for  versatile  writer  with 
newspaper  experience  to  write  news 
releases,  promotional  material,  radio. 
’TV  programs  and  spots.  Will  train  in 
Radio-TV  writing.  Applicant  "lust  bs 
enthusiastic,  hard-working.  Position 
offers  excellent  benefits,  great  poten¬ 
tial.  Salair:  $7,600  to  $8,000.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  to  Box  642,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Career  Opportunity 
in 

Public  Relations 

Major  Midwest  corporation 
offers  challengfing  initial 
position  and  excellent  ca¬ 
reer  growth  potential  for 
young  man  with  demonstra¬ 
ble  writing  skills,  plus  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  judg¬ 
ment,  maturity  and  leader¬ 
ship.  Journalism  graduate 
with  some  daily  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  Wide 
range  of  public  relations 
duties.  Starting  salary  open. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Eknploysr 
Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PR  DIRECTOR  for  eastern  college. 
Handle  news,  publications,  photogra¬ 
phy.  Degree  required.  M.A.  preferred, 
with  some  professional  experience.  Taro- 
year  job  begins  September  1966.  Write 
Box  778,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


riTBUC  INFORMATION  COORDINA’TOB- 
Handle  all  aspects  of  public  information 
program  including  news  releases  and 
live  presentations  to  service,  civic  and 
professional  groups.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  a  recent  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  with  two  years'  experience  in 
reporting  or  editorial  writing;  mutt 
have  good  oral  and  written  expression 
and  rapacity  for  advancement  to  major 
PR  responsibilities.  Send  resume  of 
education,  work  history,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to;  Personnel  Administrator, 
General  Telephone  Company  of  Illinois, 
1312  East  Ehnpire,  Bloomington,  Il¬ 
linois. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer! 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

Two  writers  needed  by  growing 
Public  Relations  Department  of 
a  diversified  international  com¬ 
pany.  Applicants  must  have  at 
least  6  months'  news  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Department  responsible 
for  communicating  to  employes, 
share  holders,  customers,  plant 
communities,  government  and  in¬ 
fluence  groups  and  the  general 
public.  Career  opportunity  for 
newsman  interested  in  moving 
into  Public  Relations.  Good 
starting  salary  and  company 
benefits.  Headquarters  in  N.W, 
suburban  Chicago.  Please  send 
resume.  Samples  of  work  will  be 
requested  later. 

Bex  No.  808, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employert 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SOHCXIL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Unotype,  Inteirtype  Instruction 
Frae  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Cartoonists 


KDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Strip  ,i88istant  or  all-around  art 
Box  TS9  Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 

CIRCt'UATION  MANAGER — Eighteen 
years’  experience,  seeks  position  calling 
on  (lepnrtment  heads — magazines,  in¬ 
surance’s,  supplement  or  equipment 
sales.  \Vhat  have  you?  All  replies 
promt>tly  answered.  Box  776,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


manager  or  assistant  —  Five 
years’  exjierience.  Knowledge  of  all 
phases.  Worked  on  publications  from 
g-M  to  20-M.  Family  man — age  33. 
Box  806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

experienced  WASHINGTON  REPOBTEB 
will  contribute  weekly,  monthly  column 
relating  to  politics  and  science/tech¬ 
nology  matters.  Excellent  credentials. 
Lively,  informed  writing  slanted  to¬ 
wards  laymen.  Write  Box  767,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN  wanta  sec¬ 
ond  client,  regional,  national.  Expe¬ 
rienced,  reliable.  Box  756,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


PROMO'nON-ORIENTED  AD  MAN. 
34,  with  12  years’  display  and  classified 
experience,  seeks  position  on  small 
daily,  we^ly,  preferably  Zone  8  or 
Western  Zone  7.  College  grad,  married. 
$8,000  cash  to  invest.  Box  791,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED)  GIRL  REPORTE31 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9,  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box  678, 
EVlitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  50,000  plus  AM-PM 
combine — who  headed  4-man  staff  and 
is  former  city  editor — seeks  reporting 
or  editing  position  in  sports  or  news. 
J-Grad,  29,  seven  years’  top-flight  expe¬ 
rience.  Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EIDITOR  with  five  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience  wants  night  work 
near  Elast  Coast  university.  Box  715, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS/ENTEKTAINMENT  reviewer, 
reporter  and  columnist  ready  to  move 
up  after  three  successful  years  as  one- 
man  staff  on  100-M  daily.  Young,  am¬ 
bitious  family  man  with  record  of 
versatility.  Box  766,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

JOURNALIST.  30,  M.A.  (English), 
M.S.  (Jour.,  Northwestern),  all-round 
experience  with  monthly  magazine  and 
weekly  —  writing,  rewriting,  research, 
copyreading,  promotion,  printing  speci¬ 
fications,  layout  etc.  —  seeks  position 
here  or  abro^.  Foreign  national,  living 
U.S.A.  Please  write  Box  763,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER-WRITER-EailTOR.  34, 
experience  from  shopper  to  top  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  civilian  and  military  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  teaching  college  journal¬ 
ism.  Best  professional,  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  Married,  children.  Go  anywhere 
for  right  opportunity  to  grow,  but  pre¬ 
fer  Zones  ’7-4.  Box  759,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— In  Indiana  or  Illi¬ 
nois.  Family  man,  26,  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  handles  camera.  Reliable.  Box 
761,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR,  presently 
employed,  desires  position  near  N.Y.C. 
Experience  in  features,  general  report¬ 
ing,  layout,  composition,  complete 
photo.  Box  769.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  or  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Top  qualifications.  Good  worker. 

Box  757  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPYREIADER.  metropolitan,  knows 
grammar,  tightening,  layout,  makeup; 
early  January,  Areas  2,  3.  Box  799, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MALE.  28,  Married,  J-Degr^.  Ex- 
Iierienced  in  editorial,  circulation,  ^- 
vertising.  Seeks  to  relocate  for  position 
with  management  potential.  Box  802, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS,  FELA’TURE  WRITE®  —  BS. 
J-Grad.  College,  consumer,  trade  press 
exi>erience.  Ambitious  gal  wants  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  metropolitan  area.  Resume, 
references,  clippings.  Box  781,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN.  36,  presently  wire  editor 
on  80,000  metro  area  daily.  Over  nine 
years’  varied  experience  including  state 
Capitol  correspondent  for  350,000  metro 
daily.  A.  B.  Columbia.  Seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  writing  or  editing  assignment. 
Box  721,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

POLI’nCALLY-ORIE24TED  writer-edi¬ 
tor,  29,  interested  in  job  in  newspaper 
or  related  area.  Ran  Congressional 
Campaign  this  year,  speeches,  weekly 
newspaper ;  4  years’  newspapers — 3 

years’  business.  Box  797,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REKJEINT  J-GRAD:  Grew  up  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  Elxcellent  writ¬ 
ing  ability ;  experience  in  all  phases 
of  editorial-reportorial  work,  including 
feature,  interpretation,  editing,  layout, 
camera.  Desire  challenging  opportunity 
to  use  all  these  abilities.  Married.  Box 
'783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Harvard  graduate.  22. 
Two  summers’  experience  on  dailies  re¬ 
porting,  features — some  photography. 
Have  car.  Army  service  completed.  Box 
801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RElPOR'l'ER.  young  and  experience*!, 
seeks  challenging  job  preferably  over¬ 
seas.  Background  in :  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features,  reviews,  editing.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Bachelor’s;  also  journalism  in¬ 
structor.  Available  at  mid-term.  Box 
786,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REJPOR’TEIR,  24,  experienced  in  sports, 
general  news,  camera,  makeup,  rewrite. 
Box  796.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADLINE  PERSONNEIL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Operators-Machinists 


CONVERSION  ’TO  OFFSET  makes 
capable  men  available  for  linotype  and 
composition  work.  Reply  Box  739,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


LINO  OPERATOR — Crap  or  straight 
matter ;  ’ITS  Monitor.  Six-one-half 
years’  experience;  also  floor  experience. 
E'amily  man.  Box  793,  Editor  ft  Pu^ 
lisher. 


’ITS  OPERATOR,  male,  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  newspaper  and  book  work. 
Box  798,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


COMBINA'nON  MAN,  Stereo  and 
Pressman.  Elight  years’  experience  on 
Goss  Duplex.  G<>od  steady  worker; 
sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer 
Finger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin¬ 
cent  R,  Franciamone,  303  Pleasant  St., 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 


PLANT  SUPBRINTEJNDESNT,  12  years’ 
daily  experience  as  general  foreman. 
Floorman,  operator  (ad  guts,  straight 
matter).  Apprentice,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  floor;  ^1  country  trained.  Crew 
capable  of  running  job  and  newspaper 
presses.  Available  immediately  due  to 
labor  difllculties.  Union.  Seeking  Zones 
7.  8  or  0.  Boat  641,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSINQ  BOOM  GBNKRAL  rOBBMAN. 
Eixperienced  large  metroi>olitan  daily 
and  Sunday.  ’ITS,  pasta  makeup  and 
hot  metal.  Interested  in  new  processes. 
Available  immediately.  Box  676,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Clatiiflcation 


REPORTING,  REWRITE 
OR  COPY  DESK 
with  advancement  opportunity. 
Thirteen  years’  wire  service:  one 
year  editor  small  daily.  liefer 
West.  Must  have  $175  week.  Box 
794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REWRITE  MAN  tired  of  rewrites. 
Seeks  newspaper  encouraging  investi¬ 
gative.  imaginative  writing.  Now  on 
200M  daily.  M.A,  Box  779,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

VETERAN  FEATURE  WRITER-  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER,  28,  family.  Now  Associ¬ 
ate  Editor  national  publication.  Seek 
permanent  return  to  challenging  Daily 
work.  Phone:  (212)  FI  7-8378. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  metixwolitan. 
smaller  dailies,  printer  background; 
healthy  64,  now  on  large  daily;  avail¬ 
able  mid-January  as  managing  editor 
smaller  paper.  Areas  2,  3,  4.  Can 
come  for  interview.  Box  795,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  ben^t  of  Ehnployers  and  Elmployees. 
PRESS 
Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


□  Attign  a  box  number  and  moil  my  ropliot  doily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 


g  Mail  to: 

I  DITOI  ft  PUIUSHn  e 
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m  ThM  Avnnse 


Nmt  Yatft,  Nw  Tark.  I«B 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  L.  Bronn 

Correcting  a  Bad 

In  the  best  traditions  of  con¬ 
structive  newspaper  editorial 
leadership,  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Heraid-Dispatch  has 
started  a  campaign  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  a  bad  image — “one 
of  ghost-town  mining  villages, 
poverty-stricken  families  and 
general  squalor,”  as  the  paper 
states  it. 

“By  all  accepted  indicators, 
business  is  good  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  the  paper  says  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  front-page 
editorials.  It  would  l>e  a  lot 
better  if  West  Virginia  could 
overcome  the  effects  of  the  bad 
image — “the  image  is  false,”  the 
paper  says. 

The  first  three  editorials  were 
w’ritten  by  H.  R.  Pinckard  and 
were  sent  to  us  by  Rayunond 
Brewster,  vicepresident  and  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  who  says  “the  cam¬ 
paign  will  continue  with  in¬ 
quiring  reporter-type  interview’s 
on  how’  the  West  Virginia  image 
can  be  repaired  and  by  every 
other  device  and  resource  avail¬ 
able  to  these  newspapers — with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  State 
administration  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  civic  groups.” 

The  editorials  state  “the 
shadow  of  this  bad  image  was 
first  cast  by  scurrilous  articles 
in  a  national  magazine.  They 
‘exposed’  West  Virginia’s 
‘pockets  of  poverty’  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  State  w’as  unable 
and  unwilling  to  do  anything 
about  them. 

“The  politicians  saw  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  exploiting  this  libel, 
so  they  proceeded  to  lend  sub¬ 
stance  to  the  shadow.  Publicity- 
seekers  took  up  the  theme.  A 
commentator  on  television  made 
a  brief  excursion  into  the  State 
and  succeeded  in  making  a 
creaking  old  bridge — long  since 
repaired — a  symbol  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  State’s  neglect  of  its  rich 
inheritance  and  its  unhappy 
people.  Much  of  this  was  done  in 
ignorance,  although  some  must 
be  laid  to  irresponsible  politi¬ 
cians  who  w’ere  willing  to 
slander  the  State  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  votes.” 

Mr.  Brewster  refers  to  this 
“slanderous  injury”  to  which  the 
State  was  inflicted  “and  which 
the  McCoys  and  the  Beverly 
Hillbillies  of  television  have,  in 
some  measure,  helped  to  exacer¬ 
bate.” 

«  •  * 

Editorial  No.  2  says: 
“Strangely  enough,  the  myth 
that  West  Virginia  is  a  ‘pauper 
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State’  did  not  originate  until 
after  the  worst  effects  of  the 
technological  revolution  in  the 
coal  industry  had  been  absorbed 
and  the  situation  had  become 
stabilized. 

“In  the  decade  and  a  half 
following  World  War  II, 
mechanization  made  thousands 
of  miners  jobless.  They  didn’t 
starve,  but  some  w’ere  on  the 
Ijorderline  of  survival. 

“Diversity  of  industry  in  West 
Virginia  mining  areas  was  not 
only  non-existent,  it  w’as  largely 
impractical.  Besides,  few  miners 
had  other  skills  to  offer  and  even 
less  desire  to  change  their  way 
of  life. 

“The  loss  of  so  many  jobs  in 
the  mine  fields  affected  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Perhaps  no 
State  has  ever  had  such  violent 
economic  dislocations,  traceable 
to  automation,  in  proportion  to 
its  total  population  and  gross 
business  volume. 

“But  by  1960,  wrhen  the  bad 
image  of  West  Virginia  began 
to  be  projected  across  the  nation, 
the  turning  point  had  already 
arrived.  The  State  was  making 
progress  toward  full  recovery 
and — in  the  case  of  the  jobless 
— assuming  full  responsibility. 

“Determined  to  take  care  of 
their  own.  West  Virginians  en¬ 
acted  new  taxes  and  originated 
a  program  of  public  works  in¬ 
tended  to  give  every  able-bodied 
family  head  the  opportunity  of 
working  for  his  relief  check. 
Free  health  care  is  provided  for 
the  needy  aged. 

“Today,  it  is  doubtful  that 
theVe  is  in  the  whole  State  of 
West  Virginia  as  much  crushing, 
agonizing  poverty  as  can  be 
found  on  a  single  street  in  a 
Nev’  York  slum  district.  And 
things  are  getting  better  every 
day. 

“What  other  State  has  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  jobs  in  its 
principal  industry  and  still  man¬ 
aged  to  maintain  total  employ¬ 
ment  within  15%  of  its  best 
figure?  We  know  of  none.” 

«  *  » 

The  Huntington  Publishing 
Ck)mpany,  publishers  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  Advertiser,  the  morning 
Herald-Dispatch,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald-Advertiser,  has 
tackled  a  tremendous  job.  The 
support  of  other  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  State  would  be 
helpful  in  getting  the  story  told 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  facts  about  “the  true 
state  of  affairs”  in  the  State 


“are  available  in  abundance,” 
the  Herald-Dispatch  says.  “From 
sales  of  toothbrushes  to  pur¬ 
chases  of  life  insurance,  from 
automobiles  to  apple  jelly,  and 
from  electric  power  to  bank 
accounts,  the  State’s  people  are 
buying  what  they  want  and  pro¬ 
ducing  what  other  people  want 
on  a  par  with  the  people  of  sur¬ 
rounding  states.  They  have 
weathered  the  worst  technologi¬ 
cal  storm  that  has  yet  struck 
the  people  of  any  state — in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  total  population 
and  resources — and  have  made 
a  recovery  which  is  all  the  more 
admirable  because  so  much  of  it 
has  been  of  the  ‘bootstrap’ 
variety.” 

Correcting  a  corporate  image 
isn’t  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  some 
large  companies  have  found  out. 
But  it  can  be  done.  It  is  a  long- 
range  proposition  and  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Huntington  can  use 
all  the  help  they  can  get  from 
the  State  government,  industries 
in  the  State,  and  everyone  work¬ 
ing  and  living  there.  They  all 
stand  to  gain  or  lose  by  it. 

• 

Court  Tlirows  Out 
Belt  Radio  Arrest 

A  case  in  which  Bob  Sher¬ 
man,  a  freelance  photographer, 
was  charged  with  illegal  use  of 
a  radio  receiver  w’as  thrown  out 
of  court  this  week.  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  Brennan  in  New  York  City 
Criminal  Court  ruled  that  the 
law  requiring  a  permit  for  an 
automobile  receiving  set  capable 
of  monitoring  police  calls  did 
not  apply  to  a  set  attached  to  a 
person. 

Mr.  Sherman’s  attorney  had 
prepared  a  brief  in  which  he 
claimed  rights  under  the  first 
amendment  to  gather  news.  The 
court  advised  the  arresting  of¬ 
ficer  to  consult  with  law-making 
authorities  if  he  thought  the 
license  ordinance  should  be 
amended  to  cover  belt  radios. 
As  it  stands,  the  judge  pointed 
out,  the  permit  is  required  only 
if  the  automobile  is  equipped 
with  the  receiving  set. 

• 

Award  to  Joe  Costa 

The  Miami  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  presented  its 
1964  Mike  Ackerman  Award  for 
“outstanding  contributions  to 
photography”  to  Joseph  Costa, 
editor  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  magazine  and 
past  chairman  of  the  board  of 
NPPA. 

• 

Idwal  Jones  Dies 

Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 

Idwal  Jones,  76,  drama  critic 
for  the  old  San  Francisco  News 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
before  turning  author,  died  here 
Nov.  7. 
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Hearst  Sue  s 
Gallagher  en 
Sale  Rumor 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  J  oiimal- American,  filed 
suit  in  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Nov.  18  against  the  Gal¬ 
lagher  Report  Inc.  and  Bernard 
P.  Gallagher  for  $1,000,00(1  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  $1,000,- 
000  punitive  damages. 

Joseph  Kingsbury-Smith,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal-American, 
said  the  action  was  brought  as  a 
result  of  reports  in  the  Gal¬ 
lagher  newsletter  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal-American  was  “ripe  for 
acquisition”  and  that  Hearst 
officials  had  “discussed  possible 
sale  with  Sam  Newhouse.” 

Not  for  Sale 

“The  Journal-American  is  not 
now  and  never  has  been  for 
sale,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  “The 
statements  contained  in  the  Gal¬ 
lagher  Report  are  completely 
untrue  and  at  no  time  has  any 
Hearst  official  discussed  with 
anybody  the  possible  sale  of  the 
property.” 

The  Hearst  complaint  asserted 
that  Mr.  Gallagher  repeated  the 
rumor  Nov.  11  after  Mr.  Smith 
had  written  to  him  advising  that 
it  was  untrue.  In  one  letter  Mr. 
Smith  branded  it  as  “an  in¬ 
famous  lie”  and  demanded  a 
retraction. 

Notifying  Mr.  Gallagher  of 
the  intention  to  bring  a  suit  for 
libel,  Mr.  Smith  stated:  “You 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  that  the  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  may  suffer.” 

“Punitive  damages  also  will 
be  demanded  because  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  malice  involved.” 

Malice  and  reckless  disregard 
of  the  truth  are  alleged  in  the 
complaint. 

‘Willful  Lies’ 

After  specifying  how  the 
newsletter’s  rumors  could  cause 
loss  of  business  by  the  Hearst 
newspaper  and  create  worry  and 
apprehension  among  its  em¬ 
ployes,  the  complaint  charged 
that  the  plaintiff  indicated  that 
he  considered  Mr.  Smith’s  de¬ 
nials  to  be  “willfull  lies  and 
unworthy  of  belief.” 

The  Hearst  offices  gave  out  a 
statement  made  Nov.  12  by  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  in  which  he  described 
the  Gallagher  item  as  “com¬ 
pletely  inaccurate.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment :  ‘‘It  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  publicity  suit. 
We  don’t  print  reports  unless 
we  check  them  out.” 
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AUTOSETTER  SPEED  AND  FLEXIBILITY 


automatically  help  you  improve  composing-room  production 


buttons  control  stop,  start,  or  reversal  of  tape,  and  improve 
manual  operation  as  well. 

•  AutoSetter  Eliminates  Extra  Equipment.  The  reader  can 
be  placed  in  the  perforator  room  to  instantly  transmit 
signals  to  the  composing  room. 

•  Repeat  Button  Controls  Remote  Tape  Reader.  This  feature 
automatically  returns  the  tape  to  the  beginning  of  a  line  in 
about  IV2  seconds. 

•  Automatic  Trouble  Indicator  Helps  Monitor.  The  exact 
cause  of  machine  stoppage  is  shown  on  a  safety  screen, 
helping  to  reduce  down  time. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  of  modern,  high-speed 
Star  AutoSetting  equipment.  Write  for  the  fully  illustrated 
brochure  describing  all  the  features  of  this  new  and  versatile 
tape  operating  system. 


The  Star  AutoSetter  is  the  modern  method  of  setting  type 
from  tape,  utilizing  the  latest  in  printed  circuits  and  elec¬ 
tronic  components  to  achieve  both  speed  and  flexibility. 
Aside  from  a  small  tape-driving  motor  and  one  solenoid  for 
each  magazine  channel,  there  are  no  moving  parts  in  the 
AutoSetter  system.  Because  its  maximum  speed  is  25  lines 
per  minute,  it  cruises  easily  at  the  full  productive  capacity 
of  14  and  15  line  slug-casting  machines. 


Here  are  some  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  Star  AutoSetter 
system: 


•  Silent,  Motionless  Machine  Control.  The  use  of  solid-state 
electronics  eliminates  continuous  maintenance  of  a  multitude 
of  moving  parts. 


Push-Button  Center  Controls  Tape  Functions.  Five  push¬ 
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SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

tiON  OF  POWKRS  B  XA.TON 


PrinteJ  in  V.S.A. 


Reporter,  Capitol  Hill 


senate  leaders  Mike  Mansfield  and  Everett  DIrksen,  and  Marshall  McNeil,  centstl 


Marshall  McNeil  is  Scripps-Howard’ssenior  man  on  Capitol  Hill. 

His  hard-hitting  news  stories  plumb  deeply  into  committees, 
agencies,  factions.  He  has  unerring  ability  to  forecast  the 
progress,  or  lapse,  of  any  piece  of  legislation.  He  can  sense, 
quicker  than  most,  the  rise  and  decline  of  power  and  authority. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  the  Washington 
press  corps. 

McNeil  has  covered  Congress  for  the  Scripps-Howard  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  since  1930.  Only  one  Senator  and  six  Congress¬ 
men  have  been  on  The  Hill  as  long.* 

Much  of  the  breaking  news  today  is  new,  and  he  ties  into  it 


But  life  on  The  Hill  has  not  all  been  drama.  Says  McNeill 

“The  time  I’ve  spent  in  marble  halls  awaiting  word  from 
Congressional  committees  stretches,  it  seems,  into  infinity.’’ 

Infinity  notwithstanding,  when  McNeil  birddogs  a  story  and 
finally  gets  the  facts,  he  writes  it. 

Son  of  a  newspaperman,  McNeil  is  known  among  his  col* 
leagues  for  his  dry  wit.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Washington 
Gridiron  Club,  which  annually  roasts  the  nation’s  bigwigs. 

Having  Marshall  McNeil  on  Capitol  Hill  is  a  major  reascmj 
for  Scripps-Howard’s  superior  Congressional  coverage. 


with  enthusiasm.  On  that  news  which  has  historical  precedent,  *s,„.  Corl  Hoyden  (O.,  Arii.);  Rep..  Emanuel  Celler  (D..  N.  Y.).  JoMph  Mortie, 

he  is  able  to  report  it  all  the  better  for  having  covered  some  of  (R.,  Mo...),  John  McCormack  (D.,  Mou.),  Wright  Potman  (D.,  Tex.),  Howord  Smith 

the  most  dramatic  events  in  U.S.  legislative  history.  (D.,  Vo.)  and  Corl  Vinton  (O..  Go.). 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  e  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  e  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  e  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  (,  TIMES-STAR  e  CLEVELAND  PRESS  e  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  e  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  e  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  e  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  e  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  e  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  e  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  e  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  e  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

General  AOvertliing  Dept.  ...  200  Peril  Ave^  New  Terli  Oty— ChIceDe  Sen  PreiKtoce  Let  Angele*  DetreM  ancinneti 
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